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AMSAY'S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
ate Ppa tend aph ny od a gas ton 
of 3 andle gas; ewt. coke per ton 
The London Exhibition a 1851 was lighted with gas 
from Ramsay's Cannel 
nape BAMSAY'S PATENT CONDENSED COKE. 
Do. 


GARESFIELD COKE. 
meat. 3 troduced 2§ iy BRICK 

GA8-R 8, in uc 4 - 
WORKS, blished 1804, FIRE-CLAY SANITARY 
PIPES, CHIMNEY-TOPS, and all Goods made of Fire- 
Clay. The Fire-Clay is worked from Blaydon Main Colliery, 
is of excellent quality, and no expense spared in perfectin 
every he FIRE-BRICKS (marked “* RAMSAY 
are to be seen in all peste ined world, and the Works 
are the most extensive in the om. 

Manufactories—Derwenthaugh, Swalwell, and Hebburn 
Quay, near Newcastle-on-Tyne; and London Wharves— 
Falcon Wharf, No. 80, Bankside; and Honduras Wharf, 
Cubit Town. stocks kept. 

Address G. H. Ramsay, NeEwoastLe-on-TYne, 


GENUINE TORBAY PAINT 


SPECIAL GASOMETER PAINT 
(Mixed ready for use). 

These Paints are now used in 100 py barat 
and by all (but one) of the London Gas — on 
Gasholders, Scrubbers, Purifiers, &c. They will cover tar 
effectually. Also used by the Admiralty, War Office, 
Railway Companies, Founders, &c. ? 

They prevent and arrest rust, and protect iron from the 
action of water, sulphurous and gaseous exhalations. 

The covering powers are considerably greater than those 
of any other Paint.—See ‘‘ Engineer,’’ Nov. 2, 1866 

STEVENS & CoQ., 
Successors TO SAMUEL CaLLEY. Esransisurp 20 YRARs.) 

21, GT, WINCHESTER ST., LONDON. 


Works: BRIXHAM, TORBAY. 


PROUD’S 


SPECIALITIES IN WOOD GRIDS 
FOR 


PURIFIERS & SCRUBBERS 
MADE FROM THE BEST QUALITY 
WELL-SEASONED PLANKS. 


BROOKFIELD WORKS, 
103, ICKNIELD STREET EAST, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

















THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., 
SPRING HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TELESCOPIC & SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 
CAST & WROUGHT IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 
And Gas Apparatus of every Description. 

Marine, Tubular, Cornish, Plain, Furnace, Saddle, and 
Range Boilers. 

Svoar, SALTPETRE, AND ALL KINDS OF Pans, 
Roofs, Girders, and Bridges, and General Smith's Work, 
Lonpon AcentT—W. G. DAVIS, 2, Brabant Court, 
Philpot Lane, E.C. 


J.& H ROBUS, _ 





EB, 


COWEN’S P. Y BETORTS, 


ATENT 
JOSEPH COWEN and CO.,, 


BLAYDON BURR, BLAYDON-ON-TYNE, 
Were the only parties to whom a Prizz MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great Exnrsrrion of 1851, for ‘Gas- 
Rerorts and ores Onsxers in Fire-Ciay,” and they were 
also awarded at the LwrernartionaL Exurstrion of 1862, 
the Prize Mxpau for “Gas-Rerorrs, Fine-Baicxs, &c., 
for Exce.ience of Quatiry.” 

J.C, and Co. have been for many years the most extensive 
Manufacturers of Fi Retorts and Fire-Brieks in the 
Kingdom. Orders for Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and 
dimensions, and to fit any shaped Mouthpiece, Fire-Bricks, 
and ea te my article in y, are promptly executed 
at their Works as above. 





COWEN’S GARESFIELD COALS CONTRACTORS 
ont Ome ‘| ERECTION OF NEW & REMODELLING 


Quay Sipx, Newcasrir-on-Tynn. 
Jos, Cowen & Co, are the only Manufacturers of Frne- 
Barcxs and Cray Rerorts at BLarpon Burn. 


OF EXISTING GAS-WORKS. 


| RETORT-SETTING A SPECIALITE. 


SB. | RETORTS SET, AND GUAR 


TO BURN OFF A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF COAL, 
OR ELSE NO MONEY TAKEN FOR THE 
JOHN RUSSELL AND CO., 
THE WEDNESBURY TUBE-WORKS, WEDNESBURY; | 


CONTRACT. 
THE ALMA WORKS, WALSALL. | 
| 











PLANS ON APPLICATION, 
etort-Setters sent to all parts of Europe and America, 
Established at the commencement of Gas Lighting. 
WAREHOUSES: 


Address, J. and H. ROBUS, 
BELL GREEN, CATFORD, LONDON, S.E. 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET; ) ih laa ae 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 8PITALFIELDS; LONDON | 


THE 
NITSHILL COMPANY'S 


DUKE OF HAMILTON’S 
LESMAHAGOW 
CANNEL COAL. 

JOHN BENT & SON, | —_—_—— 


5, CHARLES STREET, SOHO; and 

16, SOHO SQUARE, ) | 
35, 36, 37, & 39, GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER. 
J. R. and Co. are the original manufacturers of Wrought- } 

Iron Gas Tubes and Fittings, and Inventors of the LAP- 

WELDED TUBES for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. | 
J. R. and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings for 

Gas, Steam, and Water; Gun-Metal Cocks, Stocks, aud 

Dies; Galvanized Tubes and Higl,-Pressure Tubes, &c. 
Lists may be obtained on application to 


69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 





BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAY, | es 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, | JAMES M‘KELVIE, 
FIRST-CLASS MATERIALS & WORKMANSHIP; | HAYMARKET 


Also, STATION-METERS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET-LAMPS, REGULATORS, &c. 


EsrTapuisuep 1830. 


| EDINBURGH. 





= 





D'EXCELLENCE , AMSTERDAM fo 








GEORGE GLOVER & 60,, 


NATIONAL STANDARD GASOMETERS 


For the English Government, and for the Government of the Netherlands; 
MAKERS OF THE DUPLICATE COPY 
Presented by Her Majesty’s Government to the French Government; 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED 
DRY GAS-METERS, 


Warranted to Measure correctly, and not to vary. 


RANELAGH WORKS, RANELAGH ROAD, PIMLICO, LONDON, S.W.; 
236, GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW: anv 15, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 





G. G, and Co. have just received the only Medal awarded for Gas-Meters at the Vienna International Exhibition. 
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SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


LLOYD AND LLOYD, 


ALBION TUBE-WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS 


AND 


LAP-WELDED IRON AND HOMOGENEOUS METAL BOILER TUBES. 


Boiler-Tube Ferrules, Gun-Metal Gland Cocks, Water-Gauges, Whistles, &c.; Stocks, Taps, and Dies for Screwing, and Gas-Fitters Tools, 


London Offices: No. 4, Cloak Lane, Queen Street, E.C. 


WAREHOUSES: 


LONDON: 157, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL: No. 63, Paradise Street. PARIS: No. 38, Rue du Chateau d’Eau. 


MANCHESTER: Barlow's Croft, Chapel Street, Salford. | LILLE: No. 38, Rue Grande Chaussee. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS, WALSALL. 
ALPHA TUBE & FITTING WORKS 


EDWARD E. CROMBIE & CO., 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


OF THE 


FRICTIONLESS DRY GAS-METERS, 


Beg to intimate to Gas Companies and others that they are now prepared to supply these very superior Meters at the same prices as for the ordinary 














Gas-Meters. 

In the construction of this Meter, for which the best tin plates only are used, every mechanical contrivance has been taken advantage of successfully to 
reduce the friction to a minimum, which is amply proved by the fact that they are made to work upon only one-fortieth of an inch pressure. By an 
improvement also in their construction, a steadier light is obtained, and greater capacity than can be got from any other Meter in the market. No gas can 
pass under the valves on any back pressure, as is the case with many other Dry Meters. 

‘ =~ yr Companies supplying gas through streets with heavy gradients, these Meters are invaluable, as much gas is saved from the low pressure required 
© work them. 
ALL METERS ARE UPHELD FOR FIVE YEARS. 


METROPOLITAN WORKS, DIANA PLACE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Ww. Cc HOLMES & CQO, 


WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RETORTS, ANNULAR AND PIPE CONDENSERS, 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, 
GASHOLDERS, 

GOVERNORS, AND ALL THE NECESSARY FITTINGS FOR COMPLETING THE ERECTION OF GAS-WORKS. 
STATION & CONSUMERS WET OR PRY METERS, STREET & SERVICE MAINS, LAMP COLUMNS & BRACKETS, & WROUGHT-IRON 
TUBES AND FITTINGS; WROUGHT-IRON ROOFS FOR ANY SIZE OF BUILDINGS. 

Sole Makers of B. W. Thurston’s Combined Condensing, Scrubbing, and Washing Apparatus, 
AND PATENTEES OF THE IMPROVED COMBINED CONDENSING AND PURIFYING APPARATUS SO 

EMINENTLY ADAPTED FOR EXPORTATION. 


REPERENCES TO UPWARDS OP 300 GAS-WORKS, 
LONDON OFFICES: 92, CANNON STREET. A. KKINDER, AGENT. 


VICKARYS AND ROBERTSON, 


Late JOHN VICKARY, 
ESTABLISHED 1840, 


CAS ENCINEERS, CONTRACTORS, IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS, 
WEST OF ENGLAND ENGINEERING WORKS, EXETER. 


GASHOLDERS AND TANKS, 


Retorts, Retort-Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Station-Meters, Governors, Rack and Screw 
Valves. Gas and Water Mains always in Stock. 
STEAM-ENGINES, EXHAUSTERS, SHAFTING AND GEARING, &c. 
GAS-FITTINGS, 
Including Chandeliers, Pendants, Hall Lamps, Brackets, Star and Sun Lights of all designs. 
WET & DRY GAS-METERS, 
Combining most recent improvements in principle and manufacture; upwards of 200,000 already in work, giving highest satisfaction. 
(A guarantee of five years given with every Meter.) 
PLUMBERS WORK, including Lift-and Force Pumps; Cocks for Gas and Water and Steam; Brass Fittings. 
HYDRAULIC AND GENERAI ENGINEERING. 


LONDON OFFICE: 8, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, WC. 














oe 
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WHITEHOUSE AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
SLOPE TUBE-WORKS, WEDNESBURY; & VICTORIA TUBE-WORKS, GREAT BRIDGE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT WELDED WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER; 
GAS-FITTERS TOOLS, STEAM COCKS, AND ALL KINDS OF JOINTS. 
HYDRAULIC TUBES, CORE BARS, TELEGRAPH POSTS, COILS, &c. 


London Agent—ALFRED LAKEMAN, 9, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


JOSEPH AIRD, 
WELLINGTON TUBE-WORKS, TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TUBING, GAS, STEAM, HYDRAULIC TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
EITHER BLACK, GALVANIZED, OR ENAMELLED HOT WATER TUBES AND FITTINGS, 
CORE BARS, COILS, COCKS (IRON OR BRASS), 
CHANDELIERS, &c., GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, GAS TONGS, STOCKS, TAPS, DIES, &c., &e., 
HANDRAIL TUBINGS, IRON AND BRASS, PLAIN OR TWISTED, 
TELEGRAPH TUBES OR POLES, &c., &c. 


FLETCHER AND MURPHY, 
GARRATT STREET WORKS, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER; 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED CONSUMERS WET CAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON CASES, e 
THE UNVAR YING WATER-LINE GAS-METER, 


AND 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS; 
STATION-METERS OF ALL SIZES, with PLANED JOINTS; 


COVERNORS, PRESSURE AND EXHAUST RECISTERS, TEST HOLDERS. 
And all kinds of Experimental Gas Apparatus. 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT. 


MADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE HALLETT & (C0., 


296, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON, S.E. 























This Paint having been in general use over thirteen years (especially in some of the principal Gas- Works), and proved itself the best light-coloured Paint produced: 
or resisting the influence of vitiated atmospheres, it is important that its qualities should be more widely known. 

It is not discoloured like white lead ina culpieunstiet atmosphere, nor washed off like white zinc; and its light colour reflecting heat, produces muct: leas 8x- 
pansion of ~*s in holders painted with it than with dark colours, besides rendering them much more sightly. Its specific gravity is so much below whit lead that 
the same weight will cover one-third more surface, while it is equal in body; and its price being about the same (30s. per cwt.), it is actually one-third cheaper. 
From experience, its manufacture is greatly improved, and it is quite suitable for all purposes in which white lead is employed. : 

The following Gas Companies in London have used the Paint for years—viz., The Gaslight and Coke, Imperial, Independent, City of London, Commercial, 
London, and Surrey Consumers. 


N.B.—Antimony Paint, COVERING SO MUCH MORE WORK, costs about 20s. per cwt., 
as compared with White Lead at 30s. per cwt.; a similar economy arises from its use in Steam and Gas Joints, 
for which purpose it is superior to White Lead. 


SPECIAL DRIERS FOR ANTIMONY PAINT SUPPLIED. 








FRANCIS MORTON & CO., LIMITED, LIVERPOOL. 
ESTABLISHED OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
ENGINEERS, GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS, & MANUFACTURERS OF GALVANIZED CORRUGATED IRON ROOFS, 


BUILDINGS, AND SHEDDING, Sees Aum She Sa 










For which Estimates will be given on application, 


- ERECTED COMPLETE IN THIS COUNTRY 
oR >. 
PREPARED TO PLAN FOR ERECTION ABROAD, 


EITHER WITH 


=|, TIMBER FRAMING or WHOLLY in IRON. “as 


Sr 






— . — 


General Store tor Wharf, &e. 











Open Shed for Covering Large Areas. . 
GALVANIZED or PAINTED CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING PLATES and TILES. HEAVY CORRUGATED IRON PLATES for FIREPROOF FLOORS, 
ROADWAYS, PARAPETS, &. WROUGHT-IRON TANKS, GUTTERING, and CONSTRUCTIONAL WROUGHT IRONWORK. 

Designs prepared, and Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 
LONDON OFFICE: 1, DELAHAY STREET (First door out of Great George Street), WESTMINSTER, §.W. 
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WILLEY AND FORD, 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
WORKS: COMMERCIAL ROAD, EXETER, 


InviTx THE ATTENTION or Gas CoMPANIES AND OTHERS FOR THE SuPPLY OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
NEW GAS-WORKS erected complete. Plans and Estimates furnished. MAINS, METERS, SERVICES, LAMPS, &e., 
adapted for Towns of any size. Gas Companies advised on Improvements, Extensions, and Alterations of Works. 


GASHOLDERS AND TANKS. 

RETORTS and RETORT-HOUSE FITTINGS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, PURI- 

FIERS, STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, VALVES, &c. 
METER DEPARTMENT. 

They beg special attention to the excellence and superiority of their WET and DRY METERS, several thousand being now in “ 
use by many of the largest Gas Companies in the West of England and South Wales. Warranted to measure correctly, and not to 
vary. Their acknowledged superiority has brought them into general use more rapidly than any Meters hitherto manufactured. A 
guarantee of Five years tendered with each Meter. 


GAS-FITTING DEPARTMENT. 
An extensive variety of Choice Designs in CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, STAR and SUN LIGHTS, 
MEDLEVAL FITTINGS for CHURCHES, &c. 
PATTERN-BOOKS and PRICE LISTS furnished. 
ee ~ PLEASE NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


GAS ENGINEERING WORKS, COMMERCIAL ROAD, EXETER. : 


C. & W. WALKERS’ PATENT CENTRE-VALVES 















eg 
Plan of the Body, showing the Valve 
lying in it, with three of the facings, 
which were formerly exposed to 
settlements of dirt, carbon, naph- 
thaline, &c., but which are now 
: ; P , always covered by the surfaced bar- XY 
ae he gg ti wav guvgezvsanS pegessetseceseseesee sss facings of the Valve. (See below.) 
eover is shown broken, to 
enable the Valve itself, which 
ia inside, to be seen, 


=~ 
4 





Plan of the Valve, or upper portion, showing the surfaced bar-facings referred to above. 


These PATENT CENTRE-VALVES are the most perfect and certain means for working Purifiers. The Valve itself is 
protected from all injury inside the safety cover. The working of the Valve is so easy, and so governed by the stop-catch move- 
ment, that the Purifiers can be instantaneously changed in the dark as well as in daylight. They are scraped perfectly true, 
metal to metal, the facings heretofore exposed are always covered, and there is nothing more reliable, certain, and durable in a 
gas-works. By their use the floor of the Purnfying-house is clear and level; the Valve and all connexions being beneath the floor, 
out ef the way of working. A very considerable improvement and saving is effected in the cost of the connecting-pipes. 


FOUR-WAY CENTRE-VALVES FORMING INLET, OUTLET, AND BYE-PASS. 
‘MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, near NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE; 8, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON. 





lan 
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J oO H N H A L L & Cc O., | 5238 ~f. on i222 
STOURBRIDGE, | same Pa nts heel _. 
Manufacturers of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES, : eoy “Rares auTeHe — 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 


N.B.—A Stock of 15 and 16 in. CIRCULAR RETORTS always on hand. 


| LEATHER DRIVING ao 
Other kinds made to order on short Notice. ZZ 












Buckets, ff 





GEORGE ORME & CO., | Guaree & alin Hoe, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUNDERS & FINISHERS, | chee so Gontractore 
‘otton 0 Kier Majesty's 
ATLAS METER-WORKS, OLDHAM. | Waste, Bailways, Ke. 
FS Price Lists 
" CONSUMERS WET & DRY GAS-METERS ON THE MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLES. | sroxens reas conmaucation 


WILLIAM GOODWIN AND CO, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-REGISTERS, 
CURRIERS, AND LEATHER MERCHANTS, 


And every Description of Gas Apparatus. 
GAS, STEAM, AND WATER FITTINGS. | 8 SS SSE 





TO GAS AND RAILWAY COMPANIES, LOCAL BOARDS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, SHIPPERS, &. 


WILLIAM KEEN, 
Gait \ KEEN’S PATENT DOUBLE-FRAME CLIP-LAMP, 














AND MANUFACTURER OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF STREET-LAMPS. 
W. KEEN, 23, ROBERTSON ST., & 5 & 6, PRIORY STREET, HASTINGS, SUSSEX: 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL Co., Lanren. 


(Successors to JOHN WILLIAM O°NEIL|E & CO.3) 


Offices—PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
CONTRACTORS ror GAS PURIFICATION 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


The superiority of the material supplied by this Company is generally recognized, and it is now in use in nearly al the London and 


most of the large Provincial Gas- Works. JOHN WILLIAM O’NEILL, 
SOO VELL JOHNSON. ’} Joint Managing Directors. 


SCOTT, BROWN, & CO., 


(LATE SCOTT AND BUTLER,) 


CUMBERLAND WORKS, VITTORIA ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS APPARATUS 


FOR CULINARY AND DOMESTIC USE. 








FOR EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN AND FINISH, COMBINED WITH GENERAL 
UTILITY AND EFFICIENCY, OUR GOODS ARE UNRIVALLED. 


“SOYER "No. 75, THE NEW REGISTERED | " ‘PARAGON ” BOILING-STOVE 


15in. wide, 27in. high, with Dripping 
Pan, Gridiron, and Terra (From 2s. 3d. to 10s.) 


Cotta Radiator. Price £2 10s. 
No. 7 IS THE MOST PERFECT ARTICLE OF THE KIND YET INTRODUCED. 


18in. wide, 36in. high. 
Hot Plate, 24in. by 2lin. Price £5. PRICES AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
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Established 1795. 





JOSEPH CLIFF & SON, 


THE ORIGINAL 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
Near LEEDS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
FIRE GOODS, and Salt-Glazed Drain-Pipes. 
Lonpon WHARF: 


Wharf No.4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, N.; 


LIVERPOOL—1, Back Leeds Street, 
Where is always kept a Stock of Retorts, Fire-Bricks, Terra Cotta Ware, and 
Drain- Pipes. 


M. SELIG JUNIOR AND CO.. 


IMPORTERS OF 


AMERICAN & OTHER FOREIGN TOOLS & MACHINERY, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MACHINERY MERCHANTS, 


SOLE EURUPEAN AGENTS FOR THE 


“TANITE” COMPANYS SOLID EMERY WHEELS AND MACHINERY, 
35, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











CAA SL ZL, 
©6@OCO 
THE “LIGHTNING” SCREW-PLATE. a 


It is warranted to do five times the work possible with any 
other screw-plate. 
The threads cut with it are far more perfect than can be made 


with any other hand tool. THE CHASE'S PIPE-SCREWING 


It finishes its work at one cut. 








AND 
The dies are adjustable for wear. CUTTING MACHINE. 
Nuts and bolts threaded with it always correspond, without | It threads, cuts off pipes, and makes nipples, from 2 in. up to 2in. 
trying and matching. The Splitting of Pipe is entirely avoided. 





SELF-AGTING REMOVABLE DIP-PIPE, 


PATENTED BY 


pega CHANDLER & STEVENSON. 











ADVANTAGES. 

1. There is no pressure onthe 6. Gets 10 per cent. more 
Retorts. Gas out of the Coal, and 

2. No deposit of Carbon. a higher Illuminating 

3. No scurfing is required. Power. 

4, Never a choked Ascension- | 7, Is never out of order. 
Pipe. 8. Requires no attention. 

5. Saves Fuel and Wear and 9. Is perfectly automatic in its 
Tear. action. 

 PESTIMONIAL. 


Metropolitan District Asylum, Caterham, Surrey, Dec, 14, 1874. 
Messrs, CHANDLER AND STEVENSON. ; - 

GENTLEMEN,—I bave much pleasure in bearing testimony to the complete working of your “ Patent 
Self-Acting Dip-Pipes,” which have now been in constant operation over three mouths. — me) 

As regards the action of the apparatus, I can describe it no better than dy calling it “simply _ 
fect.” Immediately the retort is charged and the lid secured, the small holder rises, which lifts the Dip; 
likewise the instant the gas is permitted to escape at the mouthpiece the holder falls, thus perfectly 
sealing the Dip. I am fully convinced of the superiority of these lf-Acting Dips over Non Self-Acting 
ones, having experienced the fact that stokers do occasionally neglect to unseal the Dip after charging 
the retort, thereby causing a waste or loss. , , : 

I feel that it is quite uanecessary for me to say more on the subject, excepting that, having had 
ten of Messrs. Chandler’s Dip-Pipes in use more than one year, and having experienced the great 
benefits derived thereby, inasmuch as the yield of gas from the coal is greatly increased, and the retorts 
perfectly free from carbon and other advantages, and seeing that the same Dip has been made perfectly 
self-acting by the second patent, I feel convinced that this is the right thing.—Yours obediently, 

W. Cricxmay, Resident Engineer. 
For terms of use and cost, apply to Mr. G, W. STEVENSON, 


BAP Ree 19, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN, 


LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


MORTON’S PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT-LIDS. 


WITH 


HOLMAN’S NEW PATENT BRACKETED CROSS-BARS, 
ANTI-FRICTION CATCHES, AND ECCENTRIC FASTENINGS. 


NO LUTING. 


NO DUPLICATE LIDS REQUIRED. 








Vi 


e 
Hiiy, 
H) 


Hi, 


INSTANTANEOUS SEALING 
EFFECTED. 


HOLMAN’S NEW SELF- 
SUSTAINING CROSS-BAR ENSURES 
FREEDOM OF JOINT AND 
MAINTAINS PARALLEL POSITION 
OF THE LIDS. 





Since their introduction in 1869, these Patent Retort-Lids have been thoroughly tested (rigid cast 
iron is now successfully employed), nearly 15,000 being in use at various Gas-Works in London and the 


Provinces, among which may be mentioned :— 
The Newcastle-on-Tyne Gas- Works, The Keighley Gas-Works. 


The Gaslight Co., Beckton (where, | The Gas-Works, Royal Arsenal, | 
> ee end of 1875, nearly | [ Woolwich, | » Lurgan do. » Aberdare do. 
4000 will be in use). | pa do. Lower Sydenham. | » Carmarthen Gas-Works. » Ballymena de. 
» Gaslight Co., Bow Common. a do. Brentford. » Merthyr Tydfil do. » Richmond do. 
» Gaslight Co., Silvertown, » Consumers Gas Co., Woolwich. » Windsor do. 3) Stalybridge do. 
» Gaslight Co., Lupus Street. » Allianceand Dublin Gas-Works, » Leeds do, » Longton do. 
» London Gaslight Ce. » Edinburgh do. » St. Albans do, } » Exeter do. 
» Independent do, » Manchester Corporation do, »» Over Darwen do. | 5, Ross do. 
» Phoenix do, » Salford do. do. » Rotherham do. » Falmouth do. 
» South Metropolitan Gaslight Co. » Rochdale do. do, | » Aylesbury do. } » Barrow-in-Furness do, 
» Commercial do. » Liverpool Gas-Works, | » Bournemouth do. | » Belfast do, 
x» Imperial do. » Birmingham do. | 9 \strad do. » Wakefield do. 
» West Ham Gas Co. » Birkenhead do. | » Cardiff do. | And other Provincial and Foreign 
» Gas-Works, Barnet. » Nottingham do. ' » Rochester do, 1 Gas-Works. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 


The Gaslight and Coke Company (Commonly called the Chartered Gas Company), Beckton, North Woolwich, July 2, 1874. 


Messrs. TANGYE BrotHers AND HoLMAN. : 
Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry respecting the Self-Sealing Lids, I beg to say that they continue to work well, and I have every reason to be satisfied 


with them. 
I should be very sorry to return to the old system of Luting, and our stokers here freely acknowledge ve benefit to — of the new system. 
am, yours truly, 
(Signed) G, C. Trewey. 


TANGYE’S HORIZONTAL HIGH-PRESSURE EXPANSIVE 


STEAM-ENGINES. 


T— = In designing this Engine the utmost regard has been paid to simplicity of arrangement, strength of eon- 

struction, and economy in cost. The workiug parts are considerably reduced in number, as compared with 
Horizontal Engines generally, rendering it far more durable and compact, the bed-plate, front cylinder 
cover, guides, and plummer-block for crank-shaft bearing being all cast in one piece, which in design and 
proportions is admitted by competent engineers to be perfect, and to afford a strength and rigidity that 
cannot possibly be attained in the best fitted engines of the ordinary horizontal type. The extraordinary 
stiffness of this Engine will permit of its being driven at a much greater maximum speed than engines gene- 
rally, and with far less wear and tear. The cylinder with its valve-chest is bolted to the end of the bed. 
The cross-head slippers and connecting-rod ends are made adjustable, so that any wear can be readily 








taken up. The fly-wheel, cylinder-end, connecting-rod, and crank-plate, are all bright. All the parts 
are made to Whitworth’s Gauges, and the material and workmanship are of the highest class throughout. 

‘The Governor is of a very special description, and combines in the small space usually occupied by the 
ordinary steam stop-valve, a governor, throttle-valve, and stop-valve complete. It is exceedingly sensitive, 
simple, and compact. 


These Engines are adopted in Gas-Works at Greenwich (Phenix Gas Co.), 
Haggerston (Independent Gas Co.), Nine Elms (London Gas Co.), Falmouth, 


OVER 1300 SOLD SINCE THEI& INTR 

















Variable Expansion Gear, extra. . . 


DECEMBER, 1869. Harrow, Jersey, Plymouth, Richmond, Rochdale, Santiago (Chili), &c. 

a ee i? Lw D E G ii - M 
NomiuxaL Horss Power 2 3 4 6 8 10 14 18 25 
Price of Engine, with Governor. . . . £32 |£88150| £46 j£70 00| £90 £115 00) £145 | £185 | £200 
Feed-Pump, extras... . 2. 2. tm | 3 15 0 4 | 5100] 6 7100! 8 | 10 15 
Engine and Vertical Boiler on Base-Plate . <. oss 9 00] 110 |150 00! 180 225 00! 280 ~ a 
Engine and Cornish Boiler, with Fittings . . ° _ _ — — as os _ 
. 3 = | 10 12 00 1s | 14 00) 15 16 18 
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The SIX MEDALS AWARDED to THOMAS GLOVER for 


PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


The latter being the Highest Medal awarded for 
Dry Gas-Meters by the Imperial Commissioners for the 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 


THOMAS GLOVER & GO. 
DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 
LONDON, E.C. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


Ist, Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters; 
2nd, Are suitable for all climates, whether hot or cold; 
8rd, Incur no loss of Gas by evaporation; 
th, Cannot become fixed by frost, however severe; 
5th, Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas; 
, Prevent cm ge or unexpected extinction of the Lights ; 
7th, May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights; 
8th, Cannot be tampered with, without visibly damaging the outer case; 
9th, Will last much longer than Wet Meters; 
10th, Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet or Water Meters do; 
Are upheld for five years without charge. 














ese ae S 4 j 
WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO.,, 
(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY,) 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1816. 





MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT 


WET & DRY GAS-METERS, 


STATION-METERS WITH PLANED JOINTS, 


GOVERNORS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, GAUGES, 
AND EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 


STREET-LAMP METERS, 


AND REGULATORS FOR AVERAGE METER INDICATION. 


METERS FOR MEASURING WATER. 


ORO tg Melia 0 


Se_- 
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Circular to Gas Companies. 


Tue fate of the Metropolis Gas Companies Bill may be said to be 
trembling in the balance. It is on the paper for consideration by 
a committee of the whole House to-night (Monday), but so low 
down that there is no chance of its being taken. There are 33 
Government notices before, several of which relate to measures 
which will provoke much debate. That the promoters of the Biil 
do not expect any progress to be made to-night may be gathered 
from the notice given by Sir James Hogg, ; which will be found 
among our parliamentary intelligence. “We think it probable, 
however, that the Government will arrange for a discussion on an 
early date, and, most likely, we shall know the fate of the measure 
in the House of Commons this week. 

When the Bill comes on for discussion, Colonel Makins will 
move the abstract proposition to be found in another column. 
There is much to be said in support of this motion. It is with- 
out doubt that, rightly or wrongly, Bills for forming companies 
with subscribed capitals have, from time immemorial, been 
regarded as parliamentary contracts; and it is certain that this 
Bill, if passed, would constitute a dangerous precedent, calculated 
to shake the confidence of the public in such undertakings. 
There is, at this moment, a widespread alarm among holders of 
gas property, who have paid for their shares a price which could 
only be justified by the presumed inviolability of a parliamentary 
contract. Investors may have indulged in a wild dream, but 
there stands the fact, which Parliament must look in the face— 
that the price of gas property, to this moment, has been governed 
by the presumption of a statutory guarantee. It is emphatically 





| than 3s. 3d. 














the case, so far as the Chartered, Imperial, and South Metropolitan 
Companies are concerned, for, as we urged last week, the revision 
clauses, in their instances, do give a positive and absolute 
guarantee of maximum dividends. How far it is just, how far it 
is politic, to withdraw this guarantee, Colonel Makins will invite 
the House of Commons to consider. The first effect of the Bill, 
if it should become law, will be to cause a most serious deprecia- 
tion in the value of gas property; and this must be represented 
to the House in its true light, as confiscation. 

There is another motion, which, if successful, will involve the 
rejection of the measure, and that is to be made by Mr. Rodwell, 
who will move that the House resolve itself into committee three 
months from date. 

Assuming, however, that the House decide to go into com- 
mittee, there are many amendments on the paper for considera- 
tion. Most of them are to be brought forward by Colonel 
Makins, who will first move the omission of clause 6, and the 
insertion of revision clauses, mainly the same as in the City of 
London Gas Act, 1868. Several other amendments are to be 
proposed by the same honourable member, the object of which 
appears to be to maintain, as far as possible, the status quo. 

Colonel Beresford has also given notice of some amendments he 
intends to propose. These are meant to give the range of price 
for which we have contended. Thus, no diminution of divi- 
dend is to be made until the price exceeds 4s. 3d. per 1000 
feet; and no increase is to be allowed unless the price is less 
This proposal is perfectly fair, and free from ob- 
jection; and if the House should determine to pass the Bill, we 
hope it will be adopted. 

Next comes Mr. Cawley, who has not, so far as we know, any 
immediate connexion with the metropolitan gas companies, but 
who is a practical legislator who always commands the attention 
of the House. Mr. Cawley’s desire is to promote general amal- 
gamation, in support of which we need say nothing here, since 
our readers are already in possession of our views on the subject. 
The acute observation of this honourable gentleman is shown 
in other notices of proposed amendments, which are intended to 
make the amount of forfeiture for defective illuminating power 
dependent on the quantity of gas delivered from and not made 
at the station. The importance of this amendment will be seen 
when the quantity of gas consumed on works is remembered. 
Mr. Cawley also desires to reduce the penalty for excess of 
impurity from £50 to £10, and to strike out clause 47, which 
will require the accounts of the companies to be forwarded to 
the Metropolitan Board before they are certified by the auditor. 


Lastly, Mr. Young has given notice of amendments, the most 
important of which is intended to restore the prices of the Act of 
1860, compelling, at the same time, a company to give one 
month's notice of an increase of price, and allowing local autho- 
rities, who may object to any alteration, to go to arbitration. He 
also proposes to reduce the illuminating power to 14 candles, and 
to allow any burner to be used in testing that shall be suitable 
for obtaining from the gas the greatest amount of light, and be 
practicable for use by the consumer. Further amendments pro- 
pose to add to the borrowing powers of the companies, and to 
allow the reserve-fund authorized by the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847. It will be seen that all these proposed amendments 
are distinctly in the interest of gas companies, and we need 
hardly say that those of Mr. Young and Colonel Makins find most 
favour with us. If, however, we must have the sliding scale, 
Colonel Beresford’s range of price we consider essential for en- 
suring simple fairness to the companies. 

A slight glance at the alterations made in the original Bill, 
while before the select committee, will suffice for our purpose to- 
day. The upward, as well as downward, sliding scale we have before 
referred to, and need not now repeat our objections. The pro- 
moters have conceded that an average of the observations shall 
be taken to represent the illuminating power of the day, and 
have rewarded Mr. Livesey for his support by splitting the 
difference with him, and granting that the mean impurity for 
three days shall represent the impurity of one day. The droll 
proposal still remains, that the average result of the tests for 
pressure shall be considered as pressure for the day; different 
pressures, as our readers know, being prescribed for different 
hours. 

We have no doubt that the promoters regard the new clauses 
51 and 52 as a most important concession. They will allow a 
company who sell gas at a lower price than the standard to form 
a reserve-fund, unlimited in amount, with the profits they might 
otherwise divide. A little reflection will show that no company 
are likely ever tu avail themselves of this inestimable boon. Take, 
for example, the case of the South Metropolitan, who, if this 
Bill should pass, may possibly beable to pay 124 per cent. next year. 

The shareholders, if not idiotic, will, of course, demand this dividend. 
Mr. Livesey will perhaps propose to set aside the 2} per cent. 
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for a reserve-fund ; but will not the shareholders, assuming their 
sanity, reply, “‘ No; give us our dividends? Our reserve-fund 
“ lies in the possibility of increasing the price of gas; that is, in 
“the pockets of the consumers, into which we can dip to the 
“ extent of 3s. 9d. per 1000;”’ and the shareholders will be right. 
As regards the larger companies, who will never, we believe, be 
able to sell under 3s. 9d., the pretended concession is sheer 
mockery. The promoters of the Bill are perfectly aware, or, at 
least, strongly suspect, that the Chartered, the Imperial, and some 
other companies will never be able to avail themselves of the 
provision, or they would not have consented to its introduction. 

Our readers will see, by a report in another column, that on 
Wednesday last a deputation representing the metropolitan gas 
companies waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to urge 
upon him the duty of opposing the further progress of the Bill, 
in fulfilment of a pledge given on a previous occasion. Mr. Baxter 
was the principal spokesman, and he contended that the Bill has 
come from the select committee practically unaltered, containing, 
as it does, exactly the objectionable provision which the Chan- 

cellor, on the part of the Government, has said would not be 
allowed to become law. This is really the case, for the downward 
sliding scale remains, and no one believes that the upward scale 
will be of the smallest advantage to the majority of the companies. 
Mr. Newton's contention is, that by the adoption of this upward 
scale, at the instigation of the Board of Trade, the onus of pro- 
ceeding with the Bill is thrown upon the Government, and he 
would regard any opposition on their part as a distinct breach of 
faith. We, of course, do not take Mr. Newton’s view of the 
question. We persist in believing the adoption of the downward 
scale of dividend, with (in most cases) an impossible standard 
price, as a breach of a parliamentary contract, which is in nowise 
repaired by the insertion of an upward scale, which can only in a 
few cases be brought into operation. 

The other speakers, on the part of the deputation, took up some 
other lines of argument, all leading to the conclusion that the 
Bill, if passed, would commit exactly that breach of faith which 
the Government have said cannot be permitted. No reply from 
Sir Stafford Northcote was expected. Since he received the deputa- 
tion, he has had the opportunity of consulting with his colleagues 
at a Cabinet Council, ard he is now, probably, in a position to 
state what view the Government take on the question. We shall 
wait, and not venture to prophesy. We note, however, an 
ominous inquiry as to sale to the authorities. That must, in the 
longrun, be the solution of the question, and we cannot think that 
the Government will allow most of the companies to be half 
ruined in order that the Metropolitan Board may buy them up 
cheap. 

The preamble of the Bill of the Commercial Company has been 
passed by the select committee. We had no doubt that this 
would be the case when we saw the company fall in with the 
proposals of the Metropolitan Board, as approved by the com- 
mittee, and express their contentment with 7 per cent. on their 
new capital, instead of the 10 per cent. they first asked for. The 
clauses were to be discussed yesterday, perhaps too late for us to 
give the result. It seems, that the committee make objection 
to the amount of new capital applied for. In their original Bill 
the company asked power to raise £560,000 in the usual way— 
that is, four-fifths of the amount in share capital, and one-fifth as 
borrowed money, with the usual restrictions. After the letter 
from the Board of Trade, containing the advice to the committee 
to insist on new capital being raised on the lowest possible terms, 
the company proposed to raise the £560,000, half as share capi- 
tal at 7 per cent., and half as borrowed money, at interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent. What Lord Redesdale will say to this 
proposal, if it go before him, we shall be curious to know. In 
the uncertainty in which we are as to what will be settled as 
regards the new capital, we can say no more. We are not, how- 
ever, prevented from expressing a confident opinion that the 
company may have to repent their ready acquiescence in the 
designs of the Metropolitan Board. We think it would have 
been better for them if they had imitated the Imperial Com- 
pany, and withdrawn their Bill for the present session. [To-day 
(Monday) the committee have agreed to a clause which will 
limit the issue of new capital to £100,000, and restrict the 
borrowing power to a similar sum for the next three years, unless 
the company obtain a certificate from the Board of Trade that the 
money has been expended bond fide on extensions. ] 

Mr. Field, by the complaisance of the gas companies, has been 
able to publish his analysis of the accounts for 1874, in anticipa- 

tion of the publication of the return made to Parliament; and we 
need hardly say that the work has been of essential service to all 
parties in the course of the recent investigation before the select 
committee. We shall reserve any general comments on the 
accounts until our own abstract is printed, which will be as soon 
as possible after they are issued. Since, however, Mr. Field 
makes some calculations which do not appear in our abstract, we 








may now notice one point brought out. The Chartered Com- 
pany, with 5s. for 16-candle gas, and 6s. 3d. for cannel, realized 
last year a profit in excess of that required for maximum divi- 
dends amounting to £74,471; the Imperial, with 4s. 8d. for 
14-candle gas, had a surplus of £21,162; the Ratcliff, with 
3s. 9d. for 12-candle gas (no doubt at least 14 candles), obtained 
a surplus of £1695; and the London, with 4s. 6d. for gas of 
the same quality, made a surplus of £1688. On the other hand, 
the Commercial, with 4s. for probably 14}-candle gas, were 
landed in a deficiency of £9810; the South Metropolitan, with 
3s. for 15}-candle gas, were short of the amount required for 
dividends by the sum of £6957; the Independent, with 3s. 6d., 
were deficient £3881; the Pheenix, with 4s. 6d. for one half the 
year, and 4s. 2d. for the other, had a deficiency of £1788; 
and the Surrey Consumers, at 4s. 6d., were short to the extent 
of £865. Now, taking the case of the Commercial Company, 
since they have so readily assented to the proposed new legisla- 
tion, let us ask what their deficiency would have been if they 
had had last year to supply 16-candle gas for 3s.9d. We 
shall not take the trouble to calculate, but may hazard a guess 
that it would have swallowed the whole of their reserve-fund, 
and then have left them something to the bad. The condi- 
tions of last year may be repeated in any year to come, and 
the Commercial Company may be one of the first victims of 
the downward sliding scale. We ought not to omit to mention 
that Mr. Field has this year made some alterations in form, 
and some additions to his analysis, which constitute real im- 
provements on previous years issues. 

One of the alterations—amendments, as they are technically 
called—suggested last Monday, on the Birmingham Purchase 
Bill, by the Lords committee, was withdrawn after our reporter 
left the room, and that was the suggestion of a clause, the effect 
of which would have been to compel the Corporation of Birming- 
ham to make a pro ratd division of profits above 10 per cent. 
among the outlying local authorities. In the form in which the 
Bill will now pass, all the profits made without, as well as 
within, the borough will go to the Corporation, and already 
some Birmingham people are glorying in the prospect of making 
£50,000 per annum in the course of a few years. This sum, 
it seems, is equal to a rate of 9d. in the pound on the present 
assessment of the borough. The Bill will pass much as it left 
the Commons, but the outlying authorities desiring to purchase 
portions of the undertaking must do so within the next two years. 

The Town Commissioners of Harrogate are anxious to purchase 
the pillars, lamps, &c., of the Harrogate Gas Company, and light 
the town on the average meter system. We are glad to see that 
the company have no objection to sell their property on fair 
terms. We congratulate every company who get rid of all the 
responsibilities attached to public lights beyond that of supplying 
the gas. 

The paper, or rather the speech, of Mr. Spice, which we pub- 
lish to-day, deserves at the present moment serious attention. [f 
the metropolitan companies are for the future to supply 16-candle 
gas, it will involve a much larger consumption of cannel, and soon 
bring about a considerable addition to the already high price of 
that material. The result must be that the downward sliding 
scale will soon be brought into operation. Mr. Spice’s inventions 
seem to afford the chance of avoiding the use of cannel. We have 
no doubt whatever as to the cheap production of the water gas on 
the inventor’s plan, and none as to the capacity of the water gas 
for holding the hydrocarbon oils in solution, the permanence of 
the solution being greatly increased by the admixture of coal gas. 
We cannot at this moment say that the process shows the com- 
panies the way out of their difficulties, but there is enough before 
us to justify our calling special attention to it. 








Water and Sanitary Aotes. 





Tue amended Pollution of Rivers Bill has been printed, and we 
find that its provisions are simply those indicated by the speech 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, referred to last week. We expect 
the Bill will be severely criticized in the Lower House ; but it 
will, no doubt, pass much in the form in which we now have it. 
Briefly, then, the Act is intended to prohibit at once the intro- 
duction of the solid refuse of any manufacture, and any rubbish, 
or cinders, &c., into a stream, Any fresh introduction of sewage 
is also prohibited; but, if sewage has been conveyed to a stream 
since January, 1875, no proceedings can be taken to prevent its 
admission until after the end of 1876; and, furthermore, if at 
this period the best practicable and available means are adopted 
to purify the sewage, no offence against the Act will be com- 
mitted. 

Many disputes as to what are the best practicable and available 
means of purifying sewage will probably arise when the time 
comes. The advocates of irrigation, of intermittent downward 
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filtration, and the supporters of all the various precipitation 
schemes will come forward with their plans, to the bewilderment 
of local authorities, and we fear it may be to the perplexity of 
county court judges. Lord Salisbury, we may say, adheres to his 
original proposal to give the county court jurisdiction in these 
matters, but now allows of an appeal to the High Court of Justice. 

The section which will give most dissatisfaction to sanitarians 
is the fourth, which is intended to prevent the admission into a 
stream of any filthy, poisonous, noxious, or polluting liquid pro- 
ceeding from any manufacturing process, or from any mine. 
There is, however, the important proviso, that in cases where such 
matters have been conveyed through the same channel at any 
time during the year 1874, no proceedings shall be taken until 
after 1877, nor then, even, unless they are authorized in each 
case by an order of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. We need 
not stop to point out the extraordinary character of this pro- 
vision. Such protection to vested interests was probably never 
before given. In all other cases the local authority may take 
action, and if they neglect to do so, the Local Government 
Board may compel them to take proceedings. But in the case of 
a rich manufacturer, or a powerful mine owner, proceedings can 
only be taken when authorized by the Privy Council. We 
do not at all object to this protection, we simply call atten- 
tion to it. Knowing that many in the peerage are extensive 
riparian proprietors, we accept it as a concession to public imte- 
rest. The provisions respecting the formation of Conservancy 
Boards are, we think, rather chaotic. The Local Government 
Board will have power to constitute a Conservancy Board for the 
whole of the catchment area of any river and its affluents, or may 
divide the area into parts, with separate Boards. In this latter 
event the authorities would be certain to come in collision. The 
only satisfactory plan will be to deal with the catchment area as 
a whole. When the Bill goes to the Commons, where trade 
interests and sanitary science are more fully represented, we may 
expect some important discussion. 

The Water Committee of the Corporation of Liverpool are dis- 
cussing, with closed doors, the propriety of adding to their water 
supply by sinking new wells in the sandstone. The only con- 
clusion they seem to have come to at present is that there, is no 
evidence before them to show how far that system could be deve- 
loped. They have, therefore, decided that the borough engineer 
shall report as to how far a further supply from the sandstone 
can be depended on. A valuable report may be expected. Of 
all water-bearing strata, chalk and the sandstone are the most 
important, and both, some allege, are inexhaustible. But limited 
demands have as yet been made on either, and it will be im- 
portant to have the opinion of a competent engineer as to how 
far the one on which parts of the Midland and north-west 
district rely, can be further developed for a water supply. 

The Leicester Corporation, taking time by the forelock, are 
already making preparations for another parliamentary campaign 
against the water company next session. To be forewarned is to 
= — and no doubt the company will take due notice of 
the fact. 








Correspondence. 


GAS FROM OLIVE OIL REFUSE, 


Sm,—Having been recently engaged in making a series of experiments, 
at a gas-work in Central Italy, on the use of olive oil refuse as a gas- 
making material, I thought it might prove interesting if I gave a short 
narrative of the results of my investigations. 

In order that your readers may understand the nature of the material 
called “‘oil refuse,’’ I will briefly describe how it is produced. 

The first stage in the manufacture of the oil is to take the fruit and 
place it in a crushing-mill. This converts the flesh and kernels into a 
pulpy mass, which is then ready for the second stage, that of pressing. 
The pulp is placed in a perforated cylinder; the oil is pressed out by a 
piston, actuated by a powerful screw. This first pressing gives what is 
called the virgin oil. The refuse is then removed from fhe cylinder, 
spread on a floor, and well drenched with hot water; it is then exposed 
to a second pressing, which has the effect of producing an inferior 
description of oil. In some mills the refuse is then thrown on one side 
as exhausted, and is not pressed again, but in others it is treated again 
with hot water, and pressed for a third time; this extracts nearly every 
particle of oleaginous matter. I must not, however, omit to mention 
that some of the oil manufacturers only press the fruit once, and do not 
take the trouble to get out the inferioroils. From the description just 
given, it will be obvious that the refuse will vary very much as to its 
value as a gas-making material. 

The refuse has hitherto been sold for fuel for heating ovens and 
burning lime, and also for manure. It can be purchased from the oil- 
crushers during the winter months, extending from the end of November 
until the middle of March; therefore, for gas-making purposes, it will 
have to be kept in store for at least eight months out of the twelve. The 
want of care in storing, on the works I have visited, rendered a large 
portion of the stock of material practically worthless for making gas. 

_ Before being put into the retort, the refuse requires to be thoroughly 
disintegrated and dried in the air, by exposing it in thin layers on the 

und, and turning it over several times. To carbonize it properly, a 
h temperature is necessary; in fact, anything below a bright orange 
heat is insufficient. The material should be in very thin Tayers, not 





exceeding 3 inches. The proper form of retort would be a very flat oval, 
or D, and made of iron. F obtained the best results by using 96 lbs of 
the material, spread over a retort 9 feet long and 20 inches wide. ‘This 
layer was about 2} inches thick. 

The gas leaves the retort highly charged with watery vapour, tar, and 
some undecomposed oil vapours. To remove these effectually, requires a 
condensing arrangement considerably in excess of that necessary for coal 
gas; I believe three times the area would not be too much. Great 
attention should be paid to the action of the scrubber or washer, to 
secure the entire removal of the tar and oil vapours. 

The most important impurity in the crude gas is the carbonic acid, of 
which it contains nearly 22 per cent. This, therefore, involves a very 
heavy expenditure for lime; but I found that the gas also contained a 
very considerable quantity of sulphur, which materially increases the 
difficulty of obtaining anything like effective purification. 

A very curious phenomenon occurs in the course of the process. The 
mode of purification adopted on the works in question is by a set of four 
dry lime Page rs worked by a centre valve, three being always in 
action. he third being, of course, the clean one, when the gas is 
turned on to the fresh purifier, no particular effect is observed, nor are 
any sulphur compounds shown by the lead test; but after the clean 
purifier has been at work from one to two hours, its temperature begins 
to rise very rapidly, and in the course of a half to three-quarters of an 
hour the heat becomes so great, that the hand can scarcely bear to touch 
the cover of the vessel. The heat continues for several hours, and the 
gas, if tested during this time, only shows a very slight trace of sulphur; 
but as soon as the heat is sensibly reduced, then the presence of sulphur 
in the gas becomes strongly marked; in fact, the lead test is turned to a 
dark brown the instant it is exposed. This curious effect seems due to 
the rapid absorption of the carbonic acid and the sulphur, when the gas 
is first brought into contact with the fresh lime, and the increase of 
temperature is probably due to the evolution of the latent heat of the 
two gases. In the subsequent stage, the carbonic acid having a greater 
affinity for the lime than the sulphuretted hydrogen, drives out the latter, 
and hence, as a matter of course, the sulphur impurities become evident. 
Another curious feature is that in the foulest purifier not a trace of sul- 
phide of ammonium is to be found. It is this peculiar property of the 
gas from refuse that precludes the possibility of its being made in con- 
nexion with coal, and purified in the same vessels. It was found, from 
some experiments made with coal, that to keep the gas clean, the puri- 
fiers required to be changed every eight or twelve hours, although the 
quantity of gas being made was only about 600 feet per hour. 

Another very peculiar feature connected with the gas from the oil 
refuse is the liquor which constantly accumulates in the syphon of the 
inlet to the gasholder. The distance from the outlet of the meter to the 
gasholder at the works in question was not quite 30 feet, The inlet- 
pipe was so fixed as to be partially surrounded by the water in the tank. 
Considering the small quantity of gas being made, a very large quantity 
of liquor was always to be found in the syphon, which had to be 
pumped sometimes twice in 24 hours. This liquor separated into two 
totally distinct layers. The lower stratum was a thin soapy liquid, like 
milk, perfectly white and opaque, and containing a considerable 
quantity of oil; the upper stratum was a perfectly transparent liquid 
of an intense yellow colour, with a resinous smell, but very bitter taste. 
This fluid mixed very readily with water, but separated instantly from 
the soapy liquor on which it floated. Having no apparatus or tests of 
—~ kind, I was unable to examine more in detail these very peculiar 

eposits. 

may mention that the average illuminating power of the gas was 
from 20 to 22 candles, judging from the- shadows of a flame burning 
34 feet per hour in a steatite jet. 

The conclusions I have come to, after making the experiments, are— 
that the oil refuse can only be employed as a gas-making material in 
apparatus specially constructed; that the carbonization can only be 
carried on effectively by exposing the refuse to a high heat, and in very 
thin layers. Some form of a continuous, or web retort, would, I believe, 
be found the best means of extracting the gas. Iron retorts are in- 
dispensable, as the item of fuel will always be a very important one; as 
it must be borne in mind that the residue left in the retort, after the gas 
is extracted, is of no value to burn in the furnaces, The most efficient 
mode of condensing would be through long lengths of pipe, immersed in 
water, or a series of pipes, arranged in the form of ‘ Liebig’s’’ condenser. 
Shallow wash-vessels would, I believe, be preferable to scrubbers. 

The purifiers should be so arranged as to afford a large surface of lime, 
which might be supplemented by oxide of iron to remove the sulphur. 
If the refuse is to be used in conjunction with coal, the two materials 
must be distilled and purified in a separate set of apparatus; the gas 
resulting from each process might then be mixed in a scrubber, 
before passing through the station-meter or into the gasholder. At 
moderate temperatures the oil gas appears to combine very readily with 
ordinary coal gas, and to increase the illuminating power of the latter 
very ar but there is one drawback, and it is that the oil gas 
contains a small quantity of acid, which acts very injuriously on the 
leather diaphragms of street-lamp governors and dry meters. Many of 
the former I found completely destroyed, although they have not yet 
been in use 12 months, 

I must not enter into further details, as I fear I have already occupied 
too much of your space; but I shall be most happy to furnish any 
information on the subject to any of your readers, if they will com- 
municate with me. 

9, Islip Street, Kentish Town, June 26, 1875. Hunar Goss. 





VARIATIONS IN ILLUMINATING POWER. 


Sin,—Mr. W. C. Young, in his examination before the committee on 
the Metropolis Gas Companies Bill, stated that he had found the illu- 
minating power of gas from Beckton station vary as much as two candles 
in eight minutes. It does not appear to have occurred to him (or to 
counsel) that this apyarent variation of illuminating power might be 
caused by a variation in the flames of the candles employed. The expe- 
rience of all persons conversant with gas-testing goes to prove that the 
manufacture of standard candles has by no means reached perfection 
yet, and that considerable variations in the flame do occur in the course 
of a ten minutes epee age which variations necessarily affect the 

hotometer readings at the time. 
PrJune 30, 1875. Gt. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


METROPOLIS GAS COMPANIES BILL. 


On Monday, June 28, as briefly intimated in our last, the companies 
opposing the bill informed the committee that after their decision at the 
previous sitting they had no alternative than to withdraw, reserving 
their further opposition for the House of Lords. 

The Commercial Company, however, having in the meantime amended 
their private bill so as to conform it to the principle laid down by the 
committee in the observations of the chairman, remained, and took part 
in the discussion of the clauses of this bill. 

On the clause relating to the pressure at which gas should be supplied, 

Mr. Michael, for the Commercial Company, objecting to an amendment 
proposed by the promoters, Mr. Keates was called by Mr. Philbrick. 
He stated that, in his opinion, the test should be taken at some place 
defined at the outset, and the best place would be at the service-pipe 
immediately after it entered the house in which the testing-room was 
situated. ‘The clause, as it at present stood, stated that the testing 
should be taken at the junction of the service with the main. That 
would be in the middle of the street. He did not think the testing should 
take place at a point subject to accidents. It would be inconvenient to 
use a@ testing-gauge in the streets. It would be almost impossible to take 
up the streets every day. The private consumer would be abundantly 
protected by having the pressure taken at the point where the gas 
entered the house. Dr. Pole, one of the referees, was also called. His 
objection to the clause as it stood in the bill was, that the pressure at 
any one place would not give an idea of the pressure at any other place, 
and that for two reasons—one hydrostatic, and the other hydraulic. A dif- 
ference of level made all the difference in pressure. About 10 feet dif- 
ference of level would make about a tenth of an inch difference in 
pressure ; so that, supposing the testing-place to be 60 feet higher than 
the main supplying the consumers, and the pressure at the former was 
6-10ths, there would be no pressure at all at the latter. The hydraulic 
cause of difference was this—as gas passed up the mains at a certain 
velocity, the effect of that velocity varied the pressure, so that in various 
parts of the district the pressure would be varying continually. The 
referees could define a testing-place where the pressure might be taken, 
and by taking a low point in the district, ensure that there should be at 
least that pressure throughout the whole. The committee decided not 
to accept the amendment, and the clause as it stood originally was 
agreed to, 

On the clause relating to the mode and times of testing purity of gas, 
Dr. Pole was recalled, and, in answer to the chairman, stated that at 
present the referees had nothing to do with seeing whether there was or 
‘was not a sufficient pressure, and no complaint of want of pressure could 
be entertained by them. The provision in this clause, that the referees 
shall prescribe and certify the mode to be adopted for testing and re- 
cording the illuminating power ‘and pressure,’ was giving them 
rather a difficult task, because it was a thing which could hardly be 
prescribed and certified in a formal way. ‘The pressure varied in dif- 
ferent parts of the district, and there was no variation given for the 
testing station mentioned in the clause making provision for testing- 
places and apparatus. The referees could give directions to the officers 
of the Metropolitan Board as to how the testing for pressure should be 
made in the district. Mr. Michael wished to add a proviso to clause 13, 
to the effect that the referees should prescribe a sufficient number of 
times of testing, and the number of tests at each time of testing, to 
enable the examiner simply to ascertain the illuminating power of the 
gas. Mr. Cripps was heard against the proviso, which was rejected, and 
the clause was agreed to. 

On the clause relating to the position of the testing-place, Dr. Pole 
was recalled, and, in answer to the chairman, said, to have the testing- 
place in the district did not afford so good a security that the quality of 
the whole of the gas supplied should be the same, as having it near the 
works. It was not certain that all the gas made at the works would 
pass the testing-place if in the district. Under this clause the referees 
were called upon to prescribe the testing-place in the district supplied, 
without reference to the position of the works. He thought that, to test 
the gas accurately, it should be tested near the works. He was alive to 
the argument that there was a loss of power in gas passing through mains 
for a long distance; but, in his opinion, with gas of moderate power, the 
loss was not great. Mr. Cripps proposed to add the words—“in each 
separate district in which the gas is consumed,” and the committee 
agreed thereto. 

On the clause giving power to the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the Corporation of the City of London to audit the accounts and search 
the books of the companies, Mr, Venables objected to the clause. ‘There 
was already an auditor appointed by a public authority, and he must 
surely be supposed to do his duty. The clause would limit his power— 
a power which had been exercised to the satisfaction of all parties—by 
appointing another party as an additional auditor. The clause would 
make an arbitration of every audit. The chairman said the promoters 
wonld not want this clause under the new system so much as under the 
old. Their argument for the access to books was, that, in making out 
their case for revision, they wanted the fullest information. Now there 
‘would be no revision. Mr. Cripps said they were as much interested in 
the matter of the audit as the company, and though they kept the books, 
the board thought they ought to have power to see them, so as to be able 
t9 point out to the auditor whatever he might not happen to see.’ ‘Mr. 
Bristowe said, “I feel so strongly on the point that I should never assent 
to that clause as it at present stands. You have a very good official 
auditor now, and I do not think you should interfere with him. If there 
should be anything wrong in the accounts of the company, it is open to 
you to take exception to them when they are published. ’ I cannot think 
it right that you should be allowed to go and overhaul the books of the 
company. ‘That a public officer has a right to do at present.” The 
chairman said, ‘I do not take so strong a view on the matter as does my 
honourable friend, still I think the balance of the argument is against 
the clause, and it must come out.” 

On the fellowing clause Mr. Venables raised an objection, and, after 
some discussion, it was amended as follows :—‘‘ A copy of the accounts, 
before the auditor shall certify the same, shall be forwarded to the cor- 
poration and the Metropolitan Board, and the corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board, in case they so desire, shall appear before the auditor, 








and, before certifying the accounts, the auditor shall, if they require, 
hear the corporation and the Metropolitan Board.” 

In licu of clause 6, as it stood in the bill, the following clause was 
substituted :—The standard price to be charged by a gas company for 
gas = by them, shall be, for common gas, 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic 
eet, and for cannel gas, 4s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; provided that a gas 
company may increase or diminish such standard price, subject to a 
decrease or increase in the prescribed rate of dividend, to be calculated 
as follows:—For every penny, or part of a penny, charged in excess or in 
diminution of such standard price in any year, the said prescribed rate 
of dividend shall for such year be reduced or increased by 5s. in the 
£100 per annum.” 

Mr. Cripps brought up a proviso to clause 50, having reference to the 
position of the South Metropolitan and Independent Companies. He 
said he thought those companies ought not to have an increase of divi- 
dend if they charged more for gas than they were charging at the present 
time. The South Metropolitan Company, for example, might raise their 
present price from 3s. to 3s. 4d., and yet pay 11 per cent. Mr. Richards 
opposed the proviso, and said at the present time the South Metropo- 
litan Company could, under this bill, pay 12} per cent.; and, according 
to the view taken throughout, they deserved it as a reward for their 
good conduct in working at a 3s. price. Mr. Cripps said he did not 
object to that, but the promoters wished to prevent them from raising. 
their price. The chairman said the proviso would be open to very con- 
siderable difficulty, because circumstances might happen which would 
oblige the company to increase their price, and they would not be able 
to get the benefit of working the clause between 12} and 10 per cent. 
The proviso was therefore rejected. 

The other clauses were agreed to, and the chairman was directed to 
report the bill to the House. 


At the close of the above inquiry the committee proceeded with the 
consideration of the Commercial Gas Company’s bill, which was 
opposed by the Chartered Company, whose locus standi was admitted so 
far as it related to their power to supply gas in bulk to other companies, 
but was refused in reference to the proposed amalgamation of the pro- 
moters with the Ratcliff Company; also by the Poplar Local Board, 
on a general allegation of expected nuisance from the new works. 
The consideration of the bill occupied the attention of the committee 
during the whole of the week, and on Friday they declared the pre- 
amble proved, reserving consideration of some of the clauses until 
yesterday, when the remainder were settled, and the bill ordered to be 
reported, A report of the proceedings will appear in due course. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Richards called the attention of the committee to the 
Imperial Company’s bill. The measure was for money purposes mainly, 
but also contained certain clauses for amalgamation similar to those of 
the Chartered Company. He wished to know whether, in treating the 
bill, the committee would insist upon the Imperial Company introducing 
into their bill all the clauses that were required to carry out the views 
expressed by the committee on the Metropolis Gas Companies Bill. 
The chairman asked whether any of the questions referred to were in the 
bill. Mr. Richards apprehended such was not the case. Mr. O’Hara, on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works, urged the committee to 
require the new bill to embody the principles already defined and insisted. 
on in the public bill. The chairman said that, supposing they agreed to the 
preamble of the Imperial Bill, they would have to make the addition of 
the sliding scale. Mr. Richards said in that case it was his melancholy 
duty to withdraw the bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, June 28, 1875. 


The following bills were read the third time, and passed:—Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire) Gas, Worthing Gas, Tunbridge Wells Gas, Blackburn Water; 
Longwood Gas. 
PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

The Duke of Ricumonp, in moving the second reading of this bill, said he 
wished to divest the minds of their lordships of the idea that it professed to be 
a permanent settlement of sanitary legislation. Were it intended to be such, 
no doubt the Government would be fairly open to criticism on the ground that 
they had not fulfilled their promises in respect of sanitary matters. The bill 
before their lordships was a bill consolidating and amending the existing laws, 
in which there was some amount of confusion and conflict, owing to the 
number of Acts which had been passed from time to time on the subject. 
Different authorities had sprung up under the existing law, who put different 
constructions on the same Acts of Parliament, and it therefore became neces- 
sary to attempt by the present bill to reconcile those Acts with one another, 
and thereby facilitate future legislation. It was divided into eleven parts, but 
there were only about six of these to which he need call particular attention, 
Commencing with the third, it related to sewerage, drainage, scavenging, cleans- 
ing, water supply, nuisances, offensive trades, infectious diseases, and the pre- 
vention of epidemics; Part 4 related to highways, streets, buildings, public 
pleasure gardens, markets, slanghter-houses, and police regulations; Part 5 
related to contracts, purchase of land, bye-laws, officers, and mode of conducting 
business; Part 6, to rating and borrowing; Part 7, to legal proceedings; and 
Part 8, to alteration of area and union of districts for constituting the sanitary 
authority. These were the salient points of the bill, What he wished more 
particularly to call attention to, however, were the new provisions which had 
been introduced, and which had hitherto not formed part of the legislation of 
the country. Under these provisions the local authority had the control of 
sewers as well without as within their district, and were empowered to carry 
water-mains beyond their district underground, This power did exist at pre- 
sent in regard tosewage, and it seemed only reasonable that it should exist in 
regard to water, which was equally necessary to the health of the community. 
Further, the water-works clauses were incorporated in the bill in accordance 
with the recommendations of the select committee, Another clause increased 
the limit of the cost of the water supply to 2d. per week. Then power was 
granted to local authorities to suppress trade nuisances; to urban authorities 
to purchase or provide gas-works by agreement; to sanitary authorities gene- 
sally to proceed against joint contributors to a nuisance; and to the Local 
Government Board to unite districts and appoint medical officers of health. 
The provision as to joint contributors to nuisances was framed because it was 
sometimes difficult to distinguish who the offending party really was, as his noble 
friend (the Marquis of Salisbury) had found in regard to the pollution of rivers, 
If the bill passed into law in its present state, it would present no bar to future 
improvements in sanitary legislation. Ou the contrary, it would smooth the 
way. As for the new provisions introduced, they had been found absolutely 
necessary, in order to reconcile the conflicting provisions of the various Acts 
dealt with. For instance, under the Public Health Act of 1848, in the case of 
the junction of a drain with the sewer of the local authority, the written con- 
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sent of the urban authority was necessary, whereas under the Sanitary Act of 
1866, which was equally in force, it was not required. He might just say, in 
conclusion, that he did not bring it forward as a t measure of sanitary 
reform, but as a measure which, by consolidating, with some not unimportant 
amendments, the Sanitary Acts of the last 30 years, laid a good foundation for 
euch enactments as might in future be deemed necessary for the promotion 
and maintenance of public health. 

The Duxe of Somerset thought that the bill resembled some other measures 
of the present year in augmenting local taxation. In order to secure good 
administration, it was necessary to have some proper administrative area diffe- 
rent from unions. He feared that those parts of the bill which introduced new 
enactments would be of doubtful effect, and the whole measure would require 
very careful consideration in committee. 

The Marquis of Satispury justified the course taken by the Government in 
preparing the present bill, adding that practically no great amendment of the 
law would be effected if all small changes could be successfully resisted. 

Lord ReEDESDALE, in supporting the bill, said there ought to be some con- 
trol over the execution of works by local bodies. For example, if a reservoir 
for supplying water were not properly made, there was a danger of its burstin 
and doing great injury. In cases of that kind there ought to be some contro 
exercised for the sake of the public safety. The powers given by the bill to 
take over water-works and gas-works from companies also required guarding, 
in order that the shareholders might kave sufficient notice of so important a 
matter as a proposal to part with their interest in such undertakings. On that 
and other points some little amendments might be made in certain provisions 
of the existing law with great advantage while they were dealing with that 
subject. As to making unions conterminous with counties, it was impracticable 
except at an enormous amount of expense and trouble, which would be attende 
with no commensurate benefit to the public. He - pee the bill as a very 
important step in the right direction. The repeal of nearly the whole of those 
25 Acts was in itself a matter of very great importance, and he trusted that the 
measure, when amended in some particulars, would be of great advantage to 
local government throughout the country. 

After some remarks by Lord ABerpare and Earl ForresqvE, the bill was 
read a second time. 





TUESDAY, JUNE 29. 

The following bills received the Royal Assent by Commission :—Marlborough 
Gas, Bath Gas, Bradford Water and Improvement, Millom Gas and Water, 
Pontefract Borough Extension, Portishead District Water, Truro Water, Market 
Rasen Water, Widnes Local Board, Inverness Water and Gas, Leicester Water, 
Rochdale Improvement, Busby Water, Hamilton Water, Chelsea Water. 

The Manchester Corporation Water and Improvement bill was reported, with 
amendments. 

The order made on June 17, appointing certain lords the select committee 
on the a and Staffordshire Gas and Birmingham Gas (No. 2) Bills, 
was discharged. 

The Weardale and Shildon Water Bill was read the third time, and passed, 


TuHurspay, JuLy 1. 
The Birmingham Corporation Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 


Merropotis Gas Companies Bitt.—A message was sent to the Commons 
for report of the select committee of that House; together with the proceed- 
ings of the committee and minutes of evidence. 

The Ear of CAMPERDOWN gave notice that on the motion for the House to 
be put into committee on the Public Health Bill, he would call attention to the 
water supply of the metropolis. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL. 


On the motion for going iuto committee on this bill, 

_ The Eart of Atri said he thought that all the alterations which had been 
introduced into the measure would not have much effect in removing the diffi- 
culties surrounding the subject. 

The House then went into committee, and clauses 1 and 2 were agreed to. 

On clause 3, relating to the conveyance of sewage into streams, objection was 
taken to the enormous powers which would be conferred on local authorities; 
and, after some discussion, Lord GraNvILLE recommended that the clause 
should be omitted, but on a division it was agreed to by 85 to 45. 

On clause 4, relating to liquid pollution from any manufacturing process or 
from any mine, 

Lord SALisBury explsined, in reply to Lord Carntinerorp, who said he had 
understood that the altered bill was not intended to deal with pollution arising 
from manufacturing and mining operations, that the object of the clanse was 
to enact that no new pollution from such sources should be introduced into 
streams. Existing interests would be dealt with next year. 

The clause was agreed to, as were also the remaining clauses, and the bill, as 
amended, was ordered to be reported. 





ars . Fripay, Jury 2. 
The Stroud Water Bill was reported, with amendments. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, June 28, 1875. 

_A report, in respect of non-compliance with the Standing Orders not pre- 
viously inquired into, in the case of the Barrow-in-Fuarness Corporation Bill 
(Lords), aud which are applicable thereto, was referred to the select committee 
vn Stauding Orders, 

Merropotis Gas Compantgs Biti.—This bill was reported, with minutes of 
evideuce; to be printed as amended, and recommitted for Thursday, July 1. 


ip DURGHS AND Poputous Pxiaces (Scortanp) Gas Suppry (No. 2) Bret.— 

The committee on this recommitted bill was deferred till Thursday, July 1. 

Sir Edward Colebrook gave notice that he would then move—‘ That this 

House will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said committee.” 
EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN’S BILL. 

On the motion for the second reading of this bill, 

Lord R. MontacvE strongly opposed the measure, and maintained that 
breach of contract ought not, under any circumstances, to be treated as a crime. 
It was alleged that wherever there was a gencral danger to the State or a 
large body of the community ensuing from the neglect to perform a contract, 
that neglect was to be considered a crime. Such a principle could not be 
defended on any ground whatever. If there was a strike among the coal- 
owners, and no coal reached the gas-works, no gas could be made, but its 
absence would be considered no crime on the part of the gas company, although 
the public would suffer precisely the same danger and inconveni as if the 
want of gas had been occasioned by neglect of the workmen whose neglect 
would be treated as a crime. If public danger and inconvenience were enough 
to constitute neglect a crime in one case, why not in every case? and if not in 
every case, why in any? So with regard to water. Ifa water company did 
not tilter the water they supplied to the public, would not danger and incon- 
venience be incurred by tbe community? Would there be less danger and 
inconvenience in such @ case than if a working man walked away when the 
water was not turned on? But in the latter case the neglect was treated asa 
crime, while the rich companies were let off. Such a distinction was utterly 
false and fallacious, and could not be carried out. 

Mr. Lows, in the course of a powerful speech in favour of the bill, said it 








appeared to him that if a man by a wilful breach of duty deprived a town of 
gas and water or placed human life in danger—conduct which was not punishable 
at all, as far as be was aware—or if he ve gm property of considerable 
value, it was quite right and fair that he should come within the dominion of 
the law. He thought, however, that it was not wise to limit the operation of 
a law of this kind to any particularclass of men. Supposing, for instance, that 
a contractor for gas or water works, the construction of which invol the 
supply or non-supply of a whole district, or possibly the lives of a number of 
ple, failed, from mere negligence, to set his men to work, and mischief 
ollowed, there was no law to punish him; but if one of his workmen had 
absconded, and damage followed as a consequence, such workman would be 
liable to heavy punishment. The enactment of laws such as this was not, in 
his view of the matter, a proper course to be taken in order to weld all classes 
together, and he felt sure that the right honourable gentleman had no object 
except to bring about harmonious action between all classes of persons who 
were interested in the labour laws. He would, therefore, suggest that the 
right honourable gentleman should so modify this particular clause as to provide 
that wherever a person, having a legal duty to perform, knowingly and without 
legal excuse failed in his duty, and loss of property or injury to human life, 
followed, such person should be held respousible for his illegal act, no matter 
whether his position happened to be that of master or of man. 
The bill was read a second time. 


TuEspay, June 29, 

The Lords amendments to the Broadstairs Water (No. 1) Bill were 
agreed to. 

Tae Gas and Water Orders Confirmation Bill (Lords) was read the first time. 

Merropo.is Gas ComPANIES (RECOMMITTED) Brit.—Colonel Maks gave 
notice that, on the motion for going iuto committee on this bill, he will move— 
“ That this House will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said 
committee.” - = 
Wepyespay June 30. 
The Imperial Gas Bill was reported; parties do not proceed. 





Trursbay, JuLy 1. 

The Lords Amendments to the Alford Gas and Kilmarnock Water Bills were 
agreed to. 

The Gas and Water Orders Confirmation Bill (Lords) was read a second time, 
and committed for Monday, July 12. 

METROPOLIS GAS COMPANIES BILL. 

On the motion for the House going into committee on this bill, 

Mr, W. E. Forster said the bill had been 20 days before a select committee, 
and if it were not to pass during this session, all the pains bestowed by the 
committee on it would be lost, and what was more important was that they 
must give up the hope of any hybrid bill that was seriously opposed ever 
passing that House. 

Mr, Cross: We have not had time to consider the question; but I hope that 
on Monday we shall be able to state what course the Government will pursue. 

The committee was then postponed till Monday, July 5. 

Bureus AND Porutous Piaces (ScoTtanp) Gas Suppry (No. 2) (rEcom- 
MITTED) Bitu.—The committee on this bill was deferred till Thursday, July 8. 

Metropotis WaTER SuprLy AND FirE PREVENTION Bitt.—The second 
reading of this bill was deferred till Friday, July 16. 





Fripay, JUty 2. 

The Lords amendments to the following bills were agreed to:—Blackburn 
Water, Longwood Gas, Newport (Monmouthshire) Gas, Tunbridge Wells Gas, 
Worthing Gas. 

The following resolution, reported from the Standing Orders Committee, was 
agreed to:—“ That in the case of the Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Bill 
(Lords) the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with, and the parties be per- 
mitted to proceed with their Bill.” 

METROPOLIS GAS COMPANIES BILL. 


A message was received from the House of Lords that they request this 
House will communicate a copy of the report from the select committee on the 
Metropolis Gas Companies Bill, together with the proceedings of the committee 
and the minutes of evidence, and a copy was ordered accordingly. ; 

Sir James Hose gave notice that on Monday, July 5, he would ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he could arrange the business of the House so 
as to allow the Metropolis Gas Bill to come on on that day, at an hour when 
discussion could take place; and, if he cannot do so, whether he can make 
such an arrangement for Thursday, the 8th of July, or some early day. 

Colonel Makrns gave notice that on the motion for going into committee on 
the above bill, he would move the following resolution: —“ Inasmuch as bills 
passed for forming companies with subscribed capital have been from time im- 
memorial regarded as parliamentary contracts, and inasmuch as many millions 
of money have been invested upon the faith of the inviolability of such con- 
tracts, this House is of opinion that the Metropolis Gas Bill, which seeks to 
prejudicially affect the provisions of the Acts of Parliament under which up- 
wards of 10 millions of capital has been subscribed, is unjust in principle, and 
would, if passed, be a dangerous precedent, and calculated to shake the confi- 
dence of the public in such undertakings.” I 

Mr. RopwELt gave notice that he would move—“ That this House will, upon 
this day three months, resolve itself into the committee.” 


ConsPIRACcY AND Protection or Property Bitu.—Mr. Lowe has given 
notice to move the insertion of the following clause:—‘ Where a person is 
legally bound, and is able to perform any duty, the immediate probable conse- 
quences of the abandonment of which are to deprive any city, town, or place 
wholly or in part of its supply of gas or water, or to endanger human life, or to 
expose property of the value of £ to serious injury or destruction, such 
person, if he abandon such duty without reasonable excuse, shall, on convic- 
tion before a court of summary jurisdiction, or on indictment, as hereinafter 
mentioned, be liable either toa penalty of £20, or to be imprisoned for not more 
than three months, with or without hard labour.” 





HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEES. 
Monpay, June 14, 

(Before the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, Chairman; Mr. S. B. Bristowe, Mr. 
J. G. Tatsor, Mr. T. Brassey, and Mr, H. Brruey.) 
METROPOLIS GAS COMPANIES BILL. 

(Continued from page 979, vol. xxv.) 

Mr. Cripps, referring to the proceedings at the opening of the last meeting, eaid 
the promoters of the bill, having regard to the expression of opinion of the com- 
mittee, and being strongly impressed with the necessity for the repeal of the revi- 
sion sections, were willing to insert clauses in the bill regulating the supply of gas 
by a sliding scale of price and dividend, as suggested in the Board of Trade 
letter of the 31st of May. It had only been up to the last moment that the 
Metropolitan Board had been able to be called together to give any formal 
assent to the principle of the matter. 

The CHarRMAN said it was desirable that the committee should have the pro- 
posal before them in definite form. 
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After some conversation, an adjournment took place for a quarter of an hour. 

On the reassembling of the committee, 

Mr. Cripps handed in the following in place of clause 6 :—‘ The standard 

ice to be shall be, for common gas 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 

for cannel gas 4s, 9d. per 1000 cubic feet; provided that a gas company may 
increase or diminish such standard price, —— to a decrease or increase in 
the prescribed rate of dividend as defined by this Act, to be calculated as 
follows :—For every penny or part of a penny charged in excess or in diminu- 
tion of such standard price in any year, the said prescribed rate of dividend 
shall, for such year, be reduced or increased by 5s. in the £100 per annum. 
And the provisions of this Act shall, with respect to such year, be read and 
have effect as if the prescribed rate of dividend, so reduced or increased, had 
been therein mentioned instead of the prescribed rate of dividend.” 

Sir E. Becxertr : I shall have something to say upon that. 

The CuatrMan: You did touch upon this matter on Friday. 

Sir E. Beckerr: Yes. My learned friend, Mr. Richards, suggests this ques- 
tion on that clause: To what kinds of capital does it apply, and how does it 
apply? Some of the companies have a great deal of capital at 10 per cent., 
end some at 7 per cent.; the 7 per cent. is always treated as a kind of pre- 
ference capital, That is to say, if their is any loss it falls entirely upon the 10 
per cent., and not at all upon the 7 per cent. I do not see how this would 
operate in such cases as that. However, I will deal with it as a matter of 
principle rather than as a matter of detail. 

The CHarrmaNn: That remark would have applied to the original clause. 

Sir E, Beckett: Yes; but I considered the original clause, as it stood, con- 
demned, and, therefore, I said nothing about that. We have now, for the first 
time, a declaration of the Metropolitan Board that they mean to accept the 
sliding scale. ‘I'herefore, it is perfectly plain that the Metropolitan Board are 
here to accept anything, in short, that they can get, except revision. That 
makes one return a little to the question of revision. 

Mr. Cripps: Do you appear for the South Metropolitan ? 

Sir E. Beckett: Yes, 

Mr, Cripps: It is intended to have a special clause with regard to the South 
Metropolitan, because the 3s, 9d. we consider to be too high a price for a com- 

any which has been charging 3s., and which, by already existing legislation, is 
fimited to charge not more than 3s. 6d, 

Sir E. Beckett: Inasmuch as I represent the South Metropolitan, I should 
like to know what is to be done with them. 

— CuaiRMAN: That would be a matter you would rather deal with on 
clauses. 

Sir E. Beckerr said he thought the object of the promoters was to secure 
uniformity of legislation, Uniformity appeared to mean cutting everybody 
above the lowest tigure down to the lowest figure, and having a special whip for 
the lowest man. hat was the reward given for due eare and management. 
Anything to get rid of revision; anything to make gas companies suffer, when 
all the rest of the trading population did not suffer. When they raised their 
price, the gas companies were not to raise their charge. With regard to the 
question of revision, there was one point he omitted the other day. He stated, 
generally, that the commissioners had no difficulty at all in exercising the 
power they had, with the single exception of not being able to go back to capital 
which had been ratified by Act of Parliament; and he found, on looking back 
to the evidence given before the commissioners, that there was positively no 
definite complaint of any matter either relating to capital or expenditure of 
any description except the old story, which the commissioners were not able 
to go into. He knew that, even so far as the construction of a bridge, in the 
year previous to the inquiry, went, they did inquire into the policy of that 
construction, and they took evidence upon it, and they came to the conclusion 
that the bridge in question was a perfectiy justifiable work, though at first 
they were inclined to say that it was not. That was enough to justify the 
remark he was going to make, that though they were precluded from going 
into old stories about capital, they were not precluded, practically, from going 
into recent stories of expenditure. Then, with regard to another thing—he 
meant the suggestion of Mr. Livesey, that there was nobody in the world, 
except Mr, Stevenson and himself, who were competent to assist the commis- 
sioners, Among the thousand gas companies which existed in England, there 
must be pretty nearly a thousand engineers; and he should like to know what 
was to prevent any one of those thousand engineers turning an honest penny 
by assisting the commissioners in their inquiry in every possible way. His 
learned friend, Serjeant Sargood, was engaged in one of the revisions, and 
either he or his leader, Mr. West, and, in fact, both of them, would be able 
when the evidence was called, to go fully into that matter, and be able to 
lay before the committee, in detail, all that took place with regard to the 
Chartered Company. He (Sir E,. Beckett) wanted now to show the 
average working expenses, per ton of coal, of the several companies during 
the last five years. The result, according to a table before him, was this—the 
average of the South Metropolitan expenses per ton of coal, during the last five 
years, was lls. Gd,; of the [mperial, 10s. 10d.; and the average of all the nine 
companies was lls, 4d. With regard to coals, it would be remembered that, 
on a former occasion, he gave the result of a table given to him, but which 
he did not vouch for himself, of the net price of coals per ton of the different 
companies. He then said: * All the difference due to the net price of coals 
and carriage, in which the South Metropolitan Company have some advantages, 
is made out to be 2}d. per 1000 feet.’”” He had now a paper showing the result 
to be different, for be found, in the case of the South Metropolitan, 1869, the 
net price of coal per 1000 feet was 9°42d.; in 1870, 8'52d.; in 1871, 7°83d. ; 
in 1872, 8°458d.; and in 1873 it rose to 11*14d. What was the case with the 
Imperial Company all that time? As he stated there the other day it was 
more, but the excess was even greater than he told the committee. In 1869 
it was 14°56d.; in 1870, 13°23d.; in 1871, 13°15d.; in 1872, 12:56d.; in 1873, 
15°89d. He would give them the average of all the companies, and it was re- 
markable how uniform they were until 1873. In 1869 it was 1349d.; in 
1870, 18°33d.; in 1871, 13:-49d,; in 1872, 13°22d.; in 1873 all the companies 
rose to 16-06d. That made the average of the South Metropolitan, during the 
tive years, 92d.; of the Imperial, 13°88d.; and of all the companies, 13-92d. 

The Cuatrman: Is the South Metropolitan 92d., as against 13°92d. of all 
the companies ? 

Sir E. Beckerr said according to these figures it was. In 1873 the South 
Metropolitan was l1-14d., and of all the companies it was 16°06d. The 
Imperial was 15°89d. The average of the South Metropolitan was 9°2d., the 
Imperial 13°88d., and of all the companies 13°92d. He only gave this to 
confirm what he said, that the South Metropolitan had such advantages in its 
position with regard to the sale of residuals, and getting coals easily, that, 
though curiously enough their gross price of coal was not lower than the 
Imperial, the net price was less, 

The CuainMan: I suppose it will be shown to us that it was merely position 
that enabled them to sell residuals better, and that it was not owing to greater 
care and management. 

Sir E. Backer said Mr. Livesey admitted that they had advantages in their 
position, It was worth notice that the same result ‘substantially came out in 
the net price of coals per ton, though not quite to the same extent. He took 
this as the average. ‘The average net price of coals per ton in the case of the 
South Metropolitan was 7s. 10d.; the average price of the Imperial was 9s, 11d. ; 
and of the whole of the companies, 98. 10d. Now he came to the auction question 
which was all he had to discuss, and upon this point he might say that he agreed 
with the remark Mr. Cripps made in his speech as to the very unusual kind as 
well as degree of interference of what was called the Government in this matter. 





Mr. Cripps said quite truly that the Board of Trade had been in the habit of 
suggesting to committees anything that seemed to them to deserve inquiry, 
but he also said—and he (Sir E. Beckett) agreed with him, that he knew no 
recedeut for this sort of su ion and statement to a committee, that Her 
ajesty’s Government thought such and such things ought to be done with 
the bill. Certainly, according to his experience that was perfectly true, and it 
induced this remark or this question: What was meant by Her Majesty's 
Government for a purpose of this sort? They knew very well what it was—it 
was the opinion of the head of the office, prompted, no doubt, by the permanent 
people in the office, and this was the first time he had known an attempt on the 
part of the head of any Government office to dictate to a parliamentary com- 
mittee what things ought to be put into a bill for dealing between one set of 
eople and another. This was the beginning of a perfectly new ren of 
legislation. The Government might tell the Metropolitan Board, “ Unless such 
and such conditions are accepted, the bill shall not pass;’’ but this was the first 
time he had known the Government tell a parliamentary committee what ought 
to be done, and what ought to be introduced into a bill. Dealing with the 
auction clause, he reminded them of the evidence given the other day that it 
was introduced first of all in the case of Nottingham. He thought Mr. 
Stevenson told them that as early as 1844 or 1845 it was introduced by Mr. 
Mr. Hawksley, whose pupil he, Mr. Stevenson, then was. He (Sir E. Beckett) 
had heard Mr. Hawksley, as Mr. Stevenson had, many times state that to com- 
mittees; and often as he had heard it, he had never been able to understand on 
what ground Mr. Hawksley persuaded himself that it would be beneficial to the 
company to introduce such a clause, except under very special circumstances 
indeed. There might have been some special circumstances at Nottingham in 
1844 which made it expedient, as a matter of policy, for the company to intro- 
duce a clause of that sort; but itseemed to bim as plain as could be, that 
without special reasons it could not possibly be beneficial to a company, because 
it meant this—it meant giving to the public of the town the benefit of any 
premium that there might be upon the shares. If the shares were allowed a 
dividend at which they would not sell, then the question would not arise, 
because people would not buy them; but if they were at a premium, if they 
were issued at a price less than they would sell for, it was plain that what- 
ever benefit arose went to the public against the company. ‘Therefore he was 
unable to understand how Mr. Hawksley or anybody could make out that a 
sale by action could be anything else but a deprivation of the shareholders of 
that which they were entitled to by the general law. The general law—i.e., 
the Companies Clauses Act—was this, that whenever shares were at a premium 
S carefully said that) they should be issued to the existing shareholders, unless 
arliament should otherwise specially direct. That was the general law, and 
the advantage to the shareholders was perfectly obvious—so obvious that one 
need not say a word aboutit. The committee heard the other day how much it 
was valued at in the case of Bradford. Bradford got more than 25 years pur- 
chase of existing dividends, which was usually given to enable people to invest 
at 4 per cent., and make the same sum of money. According to what Mr. 
Michael stated they got no less than 38 years purchase of the maximum divi- 
dend, The curious thing about those cases was, that as regards some of them, 
though in the earlier Acts there had been provisions for sales by auction, 


‘those earlier provisions were not continued; certainly in the Sunderland 


case they were not, and he thought not in the Chesterfield case. By the 

Portsea Island Gas Act the company were required to offer by auction 
half the new shares then authorized by the Gas and Water Works Confirmation 
Act, 1872. The company were authorized to raise additional capital, but they 
were not required to offer any of those shares for sale, and they were issued to 
the existing shareholders under the company’s Act. The shares of that com- 

pany bear a premium equal to those of the London companies. It struck him 
that these precedents, which were given by Mr. Stevenson, were upon the whole 

as unlucky as the two precedents he gave for the sliding scale. The two pre- 
cedents he gave for the sliding scale were, as it happened, both instances of 
sliding upwards, and not of sliding downwards. They were both instances where 
the company were proposing to raise new capital on the usual terms of 7 or 7} 
per cent., and they were allowed the extra benefit of dividing 10 per cent., if 
they could get it by an increase of trade that would enable them to reduce the 
price of gas ; but there was no sliding scale downwards in those cases. That had 
a bearing upon the sliding scale question, but it had a bearing also upon this— 
it showed that in respect of both these points, where Mr. Stevenson had an 
opportunity of raking through all the Acts of Parliament he could find, he had 
found, as regards the sliding scale, absolutely nothing, and, as regards the other 
question, very few recent cases indeed in which the auction clause had been 
adopted. And a curious thing was that he had hardly been able to find a single 
case in which he could vouch that it was forced upon the company by a decision 
upon the clause itself. They knew perfectly well that, in discussions before 
committees, things were said upon the preambles, or on various points which 
arose in tke course of the case, which induced the parties to nego- 

tiate, and in those negotiations the auction clause might very likely 

have been introduced in consideration of some advantages, which ad- 
vantages did not appear on the face of the Act of Parliament. There 
were two or three cases, according to Mr. Stevenson, in which it actually 
was forced upon the parties by decision upon the clause itself. The only one cf 
which he (Sir E, Beckett) knew all the circumstances, and which he knew was 
so decided upon the clause itself, was the case of Shipley. What was the result 
then? That out of 400 gas companies in England, Mr. Stevenson actually knew 
of one where, without the precedent of a previous Act of Parliament as in Not- 

tingham, this thing was forced upon the company by the decision of the com- 

mittee upon that single point. As regards the others, he thought at first that 
the decision was forced upon the company, but when cross-examined he said. 
that he did not remember the circumstances, And it was very singular that, as 

regarded the very first one that he brought up the Act of Parliament of—viz., , 
Brighton—it turned out that there was a mistake in his table. He had put it 
as a sale of all the shares by auction, but it turned out that it was a sale of half. 
Those circumstances throw a great deal of suspicion upon the whole of Mr. 
Stevenson’s table; he did not mean suspicion as to the fact of those things being 
in the Actsof Parliament—that was a mere matter of reading—but suspicion that 
there might have been in all those cases circumstances that they knew nothing 
of now, which induced the parties to consent to the introduction of a sale by 
auction of either the half or the whole of all the shares, The Durham case cer- 
tainly was a most striking one, because not only was there a bill for enabling: 
the old Durham Company to raise more capital, but, before the same committee, 
there was a bill for a rival company which was rejected, and therefore it might 
very well have been that the auction clause was consented to in that case as 
some terms for getting rid of the rival bill. 

Mr. Micuagv: I can say that they were refused by the committee, for I 
argued them. 

Sir E. Beckett said, in the case of Whitby, Mr. Stevenson did not remember 
the circumstances, nor did he remember the circumstances of Yarmouth exactly. 
In the case of Exeter, he remembered that the corporation asked for another 
clause applying to all, and only got one applying to half. In the case of Col- 
chester, he remembered that the company did not resist, and, therefore, with the 
single exception of Shipley, there was not a single case decided upon the 

uestion itself as what he might call res integra. Again, he would ask whether 
this sale by auction was not another mode of contisvation of existing rights? 
After people had taken their shares with the knowledge that the company would 
be extending its works from time to time, with the knowledge that up to that 
time Parliament had never enforced auction clauses upon them, why should they 
be deprived of the benefit which they reasonably expected when they took their 
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shares? As he said, in arguing the Nottingham water case, the sbares were 
taken on the expectation that, so long as the company behaved well, the share- 
holders would be entitled to their ordinary rights, and, certainly. if Mr. Steven- 
son could only find, a to his own table, 19 or 20 out of ail the 400 com- 
panies in England in which this strange clause existed, a shareholder would have 
the right to say that his ordinary rights were to take shares from time to time 
at whatever rate of interest Parliament might think fit to give, and Parliament 
almost always thought fit to give 7 per cent. upon new shares, and in some 
special cases, where there had been unusual restrictions imposed, as in the case 
of the Chartered and the South Metropolitan, 10 per cent. In the case of the 
Chartered, they repeated the 10 per cent. two years afterwards. He said just 
now that the companies were usually allowed to issue new shares, at 7 per cent. 
as a minimum. It would be proved in evidence that, about 1866, when there had 
been this sort of agitation going on against the London gas companies for acertain 
time, gas shares went down 60 per cent. in consequence; people were so 
frightened that they would not buy them at a higher price than that. 
Under the state of agitation which existed when Sir John Trollope’s report was 
made, and when the matter had not been settled by Mr. Cardwell’s legislation, 
oe, were selling at £120. He should like to know on what ground people who 
had been buying and selling shares for years past at the price of £180, were to 
have them again forcibly depreciated to £120, or something like that. To de- 
preciate them to that extent was, in fact, the almost avowed object of this bill. 
The value to the companies of Mr. Cardwell’s legislation was revision. There 
were various things introduced into the Act against the companies, but the only 
thing introduced in their favour was the revision. The revision and the settle- 
ment of the agitation raised the shares from £120 to £180. It did not matter 
what things were called; they called the object of this bill regulation. They might 
call it robbery, or anything else, but practically it was, as he knew, a reduction 
of the value of the property of the shareholders from £180 to £120. That being 
a fact, and no speculation, the committee were asked to pass this bill in the 
face of decisions come to twice over by committees presided over by Mr. Card- 
well, and in the face of an entire absence of any precedent, or anything like 
a precedent, for legislation of this sort against any kind of company. In con- 
clusion, he said there was one thing he could only speak of generally the other 
day, and that was the condition of things as regards price generally through- 
out the country, during the first year of revision under the Act of 1868. He 
had before him now a table which would be proved, giving an enormous number 
of places all over the country where the price of gas was raised in that year, both 
by companies and by corporations, including places of all sizes; some as much 
as 9d. and 10d., and in one case as much as 1s. 8d. If all the other companies 
in England had been allowed to do this, some of them by special legislation, he 
would like to know why the metropolitan companies, which had now the power 
of doing it, were to have that power taken away by special legislation. If that 
was not a case of confiscation and deprivation of property by Act of Parliament, 
it would be difficult to find it. 
Mr. James St. George Burke, Q.C., examined by Mr. VENABLES. 

I have been for many years a director of the Imperial Company, and was also 
at one time governor of the company. We have four large establishments, at 
Folbam, St. Pancras, Haggerston, and Bromley; one head engineer superin- 
tending the whole, and there being an assistant engineer at each of the four 
stations. There is a very large production of gas at each of those establish- 
ments; we sent out on one night last winter 20 million cubic feet of gas. The 
accounts of the four establishments are kept separately, and compared one with 
another. Regarding the purchase of coal, we have the best advice we can get 
from all our officers, but practically it is always referred to the Works Com- 
mittee, who get all the information they can on the matter. We have also coal 
agents on the Coal Exchange, to whom we refer for advice, and we have com- 
munication with the large coalowners in the country. Sometimes if we know 
that coals are bearing a certain price in the market, and people come and offer 
us something lower, we take it; but as a general principle we advertise for 
tenders. Our consumption is so large that the great coalowners are all anxious 
to compete among cne another for our supply. We cannot make shorter con- 
tracts than for six months; we must look ahead with them. The practice 
adopted by Mr. Livesey, of buying coals in parcels as they were found in the 
market, might be practicable with a small company, but would be very impru- 
dent for us. We must, of course, have a large store of coal or hand at all 
periods of the year to supply the enormous district we have, and if we were 
only to buy coals from hand to mouth we could never be sure of having 
that supply. 

Mr. VeNABLEs: Of course, taking your contracts for some time beforehand, 
you pay dearer than the market price if coal falls, and you pay less than the 
market price if coal rises? 

Witness : Precisely so. When the price of coals went up rapidly we were 
gainers, because we had contracts then at a lower price than the market rate. 
We must take the chances of a rise or fall. In addition to those large contracts, 
we make shorter contracts for small quantities, as occasion arises. The 
quantity carbonized is between 200,000 and 300,000 tonsa year. Whenever 
any new kind of coal is offered to us, before we make a contract for it we have it 
thoroughly analyzed, to ascertain the quantity of gas it makes, and the quantity 
of coke it leaves. The coal under contract is tested from time to time. The 
accounts from the four establishments are sent in weekly, and in such a form 
that they can be compared conveniently; the result being that we maintain a 
competition between the different works. The Works Committee meet regu- 
larly every week at one or other of those establishments, and have the whole 
accounts before them; and if they find any great discrepancy between one and 
the other, they go into the causes of it, and, if anything is wrong, they en- 
deavour to rectify it. The head inspector undertakes the general distribution, 
and, ascertains where new mains are required, and whether old mains require 
altering, and so on. _ A great part of his duty is to watch the demand. When 
the consumption is increasing in any particular neighbourhood, we often have 
to alter the capacity of the mains to adapt them to the distribution. The Works 
Committee have the pressure registers laid before them, showing the pressure 
in every district. There is a self-acting machine regulating the pressure 
throughout the whole district; and, if the chief inspector finds anything wrong, 
it is his duty to draw attention to it. All complaints relating to supply and 
distribution are referred to the committee. We do not habitually compare our 
expenses with those of other companies, because we do not have their accounts 
always before us; but we have a general knowledge of what is going on. Our 
accountant, Mr, Field, ig @ gentleman of very great experience, and he gene- 
rally draws our attention to those matters. If any economy or useful change 
effected by other companies was brought under our notice, we should consider 
it with a view of adopting it if it seemed desirable; and we have gone to the 
expense at different times of trying methods suggested by various persons for 
the purpose of improving our works in various ways. During the number of 
years I have been a director of the Imperial Company I have never known but 
one principle to govern it—viz, to try to sell the best gas we can at the 
cheapest rate, with the view to increase our custom. We never increased the 
price of gas till that abnormal rise of coal took place, which necessitated 
& rise not only ia the cost of gas, but of everything. I do not suppose there is 
any gentleman in the Metropolitan Board of Works, or in the Corporation of 
the City of London, who did not raise the price of his commodities from the 
same cause that we were obliged to raise the price of gas. Of course, raising 
the price creates dissatisfaction, and it is the sole cause of this bill. Coals are 
the staple of our manufacture, and, of course, the price of our manofactured 
article must depend upon the staple out of which it is made. The first occasion 
upon which Parliament intervened in this question was when it passed the 





Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, and then the committee, in fixing the price,saw at 
once that circumstances might arise which would render an increase of that 
price fair and just,'and therefore they inserted the increased price, Our compan: 
was established in 1821, but at that time gas was not so well understood as it 
has been since. The company were unlimited as regards their price, or their 
dividend, or their illuminating power. They were told, “ You can make what 
gas you !ike, at what price you like,” and they were encouraged to lay out 
their money in what was then a large speculation. The company for years 
failed to make any dividend. They afterwards made very small dividends, and 
they gradually increased in prosperity. In 1847 the Gas-Works Clauses Act 
was passed, in which it was enacted that all companies thereafter to be esta- 
blished in England for the supplying of gas or water should be limited to a 
10 per cent. dividend, with a provision that, on attaining that dividend, they 
should reduce their charge to the public, but, at the same time, that they 
should lay by a reserve-fand amounting to one-tenth of their capital, to secure 
the maintenance of their dividend, and to pay the back dividends which had 
fallen short of the maximum. 

By Mr. Tauzor: I cannot say how many years it was that the Imperial 
Gas Company paid no dividend, because it was long before | joined; but I 
know the fact historically. When I joined the company I think we were 
dividing under 6 per cent.; we were making more, but we were in the 
habit at that time—very erroneously, as I think—of applying the surplus 
over 6 per cent. in enlarging our works. I believe I was the first to point out 
that that was a very improper mode of proceeding, and that we ought to go to 
Parliament for an Act, which we did in 1854, to double our capital. That bill 
was very strongly opposed by the vestries in London, who were led by a very 
able gentleman in those days, Sir Benjamin Hal! (afterwards Lord Lianover), 
who represented Marylebone. We had a long contest, and eventually a series 
of clauses were settled to the satisfaction of Sir Benjamin Hall and all the 
vestries, and they were embodied in one Act, which was considered from that 
time as a kind of model Act for gas companies, 

The Cuarrman: Did that Act give you a district, or release you from come 

etition ? 
4 Sir E, Becxerr: In one sense it gave us a district, but it did not release us 
from competition. 

Witness : We liad a district, outside the limit of which we could not work, 
but within which there might be competition, and the London Company and 
one or two others were competing with us to a considerable extent. During 
that period we had fully 10 per cent. dividends; bat our competitors were not 
80 lucky as we were. There was no limit to the number of years for which we 
might pay back dividends, In 1857 the gas companies in London came to the 
common sense agreement among themselves to have separate and exclusive 
districts, It was manifest that, having two or three pipes in the same street 
to supply consumers who might be adequately supplied by one pipe, was an 
enormous waste of capital, aud was subjecting the public to the constant 
breaking up of the streets in a useless manner, and therefore we determined 
that we would not be so foolish as to carry on that system any longer, The 
Act of 1854 defined our illuminating power for the first time; it was fixed at 
12 wax candles, which is less than 12 sperm. The price was limited to 6s.; and 
everything was settled to the satisfaction of our great customers, the vestries, 
who represented the consumers in that district. I remember the agitation 
which extended over the years 1857, 1858, and 1859. There was a great cry 
about monopoly, and efforts were made to regulate the gas supply. Prao- 
tically the companies give themselves a monopoly; they did not get it 
from Parliament. In 1860 a deputation waited upon Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, who expressed himself most strongly that the proper way 
of supplying London was by a well regulated monopoly. A_ bill 
was then brought in by the vestries, and referred to a committee, presided’ 
over by Mr, Sotheron Estcourt. A long inquiry took place, which resulted in 
the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act. That bill was promoted adversely to 
the companies, and, as far as the Imperial was concerned, it contained 
nothing but restrictions against them. We were at that time paying 10 per 
cent., but that Act said, “ You are now authorized to charge 6s.; we will limit 
you to 4s, Gd. You now have the right to supply gas of only 12 wax candles; 
we will raise the standard two candies, We will prevent you paying back 
dividends for more than six years. We will compel you to supply hereafter 
gratuitously all services which you have supplied heretofore at a charge. We 
will make a supply obligatory upon you; you shall supply your district at the 
call of everybody. You shall furnish your accounts to the Secretary of State. 
and there shal! be a public auditor to examine them.” There were also some 
detailed provisions for examining the quality of the gas; and there was also 

ower to the ratepayers, at a small charge, to have an inquiry into the figures. 

t was one of the most carefully prepared Acts, and was as efficient a measure 
as could possibly be required. We were by that Act limited, as an ordinary 
rule, to 4s. Gd.; with a power to rise to 5s. 6d. under exceptional circumstances, 
but subject to an appeal if the local authorities objected. 

Mr. VenaBues: You were not to exceed 4s. 6d, by section 40, unless there had 
been such an increase in the cost of gas, or any other circumstances affecting 
the company as would warrant such advance. Then you have to give notice, 
“ And if any local authority dissents from the alteration it shall be determined 
by arbitration in manner hereinafter specified,” which is by an arbitrator to be 
appointed by the Secretary of State? : Say 

Witness: Yes, the result would be, if, as in 1873, owing to the great rise in 
price of coal, we found it absolutely essential to increase the price of gas, we 
must give notice of our intention to do it; and if the Metropolitan Board of 
Works or the local authority had any case, they might go to arbitration and 
say, “ You shall not raise your price.” We are obliged, on the requisition of 
any local authority, to lay down a main in the street, and that is why we are 
here with a private bill to raise our capital; we do not want the bill except to 
fulfil our obligations. That Act says, “ You shall supply every district ;” it 
Parliament will relieve us of that obligation, we should be glad to withdraw 
our bill. I do not know of any complaints having been made while we re- 
mained under the provisions of the Act of 1860. 1 believe we complied with 
every obligation imposed upon us as strictly as it could be complied with. Our 
price was 4s, 6d. up to 1865, when we began to charge 4s., which price re- 
mained till 1869; in 1870 we charged 8s. 9d., and in 1871 3s. 8d. The Act of 
1860 contained provisions with regard to an official examiner, testing appa- 
ratus, inspection, power of consumers to demand a report, and to the magis- 
trates to convict if they could make outacase. The Home Secretary had power 
to order an inquiry, and could direct the Attorney-General to prosecute. In 
1866 the City ot London revived the agitation. Tbe City authorities encouraged 
the establishment of what was called the Consumers Company, who agreed to 
sell gas at 4s,, which, at that time, was considered a low price; but, after they 
were established, they found that they could not sell gas at 4s, with a fair 
profit, and when the Act of 1860 was passed, they determined to take advantage 
of the provisions of that Act, which said that gas thereafter might be sold in 
London at 4s, 6d., and they raised their price to 4s. 6d. The corporation were 
furious about it, and said, ‘* You have got an Act limiting you to 4s., which was 
the bargain you made with us as a consumers company, in the interest of the 
consumers,” and they instituted proceedings at law against them, but tho legal 
tribunal determined that the company was in the right. Then the Corporation 
of London were so irate that they determined to bring in a bill of their own, to 
compete with their own pet company. That bill was re'erred to a committee of 12 
members, of which Sir John Trollope was chairman, and Mr. Crawford, who was then 
member for the City of London, made a motion that the same committee which in- 
vestigated that bill should inquire into the operation of the Metropolis Gas Act 
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therefore, that made it a metropolie gas inquiry, instead of an inquiry into that bill. 
After the promoters case had tom Teard in fall, we said, “ We will make these 
concessions to you, if you think fit, after hearing what has been made out on the 
other side. We will agree hereafter to 4s., instead of 4s. 6d.; we will agree to 
give two more candles; and at the same time we will to a scientific 
tribunal who shall determine the exact amount of ge & which the gas ought 
to be sold.”” Those being the limitations we were willing to come under, the 
committee ——— them, and said they were satisfied, and thereupon we said, 
** Tf you are satisfied, we will give no more evidence.’’ I myself was counsel in 
the case, and I have here an extract from the notes of what took place. I said 
distinctly, ‘‘ We only refrain from calling any more evidence to rebut that 
which has been given on the other side, on your acceptance of these terms from 
us.” (Witness read several extracts from the printed report of the ape ap 
After we had so abstained from calling further evidence, the committee made a 
report which was adverse to us simply in that it did not define the extent to 
which the reduction of price should take -_ or the increased illuminating 

ower, Upon that, our opponents, the Board of Works, said that the committee 

ad simply determined that we were charging too much, and giving too little 
light, and that there must be new a. Then we had the peculiar bill of 
1867, invented by a gentleman of the Board of Trade, and brought in by the 
Government, The Metropolitan Board of Works and the Corporation of London 
both tried to induce the Government to introduce a clause compelling the com- 
panies to sell their undertakings to them on a guaranteed interest of 6 per cent., 
instead of 10; but that was rather too strong for the Government, and they 
would not do it. There is a correspondence upon the subject, in which they said, 
**Compel them to sell out, and get 6 per cent.; because, though the companies 
are entitled to 10 per cent., their business is so hazardous that we think 6 per 
cent, fair compensation for it.” The hazard was entirely created by those very 
persons; but the admission of bazard admits the fact that the company is en- 
titled, as a trading company subject to hazard, to a larger rate of interest than if 
= had a secured interest. 

'y Mr. Brntey: I admit this hazard to a certain extent. Next year there 
may be a fresh invention; and we know that there have been three or four com- 
panies within the last few years started with very fine prospectuses of gas im- 

rovements, and for making gas out of petroleum, and in a variety of ways. We 

ave the electric light threatening us; and in the discussions of the Common 
Council they have said, ‘* Do not let us take upon ourselves such a hazard as this, 
as one day we may find some new invention that will destroy the whole pro- 
perty.” 

Examination resumed: The companies raised such an opposition that the 
Government saw they could not carry the bill; and the Duke of Richmond, 
who was at the head of the Board of Trade, said, ‘‘ We will undertake, if you 
allow our bill not to be thrown out on the second reading, which we admit 
you can do, that no legislation shall take place against the gas companies to 
prejudice their financial interests;’’ and upon that we allowed the bill to pass 
the second reading. 

By the Cuarrman: The Board of Trade proposal was a dividend of 7 per 
cent., with a price of 3s. 6d,; and for every reduction of 1d. there was to be an 
increase of one-half per cent. It was a sliding scale downwards, not upwards. 

Examination resumed: After we had received that assurance from the Govern- 
ment, the bill was sent before a committee, of which Mr. Cardwell was chair- 
man. It ended in the bill being rejected, but the committee made a report. 
We had a bill the same year for establishing new works, but we had to with- 
draw it, because Mr. Cardwell said, “ We shall not give you any bill unless you 
will come under the terms we have proposed.” © thought those terms so 
unfair that we said, ‘* We would rather withdraw our bill,’”’ which we did. In 
1867 the Chartered Company, like ourselves, withdrew their bill; but in 1868 
they were in such a financial position that they could not get on in any shape 
without an Act of Parliament, and, therefore, they were obliged to subject them- 
selves to Mr. Cardwell’s terms, telling him at the same time, ‘‘ We think them 
exceedingly unfair; but our poverty, and not our will, consents.’’ In 1868 we 
again withdrew our bill, that being the fifth year of our trial to obtain parlia- 
mentary powers to fulfil our obligations, I will give you the history of these years. 
la 1868 we found that our capital was insutticient to enable us to fulfil our par- 
liamentary obligations, and construct our works, We acquired a large site of 
land on the river Lea, for the purpose of building our works, and we brought in 
a bill to increase our capital. That bill was referred toa committee of the 
House of Commons, presided over by Mr. Jackson, who took the trouble to go 
down to the spot, and to visit the locality. They passed our bill on terms per- 
fectly satisfactory to all our opponents, and not a word was heard from the 
Board of Works as tothe provisions they are seeking now. They were perfectly 
satisfied with the provisions of 1868, and our bill passed with the unanimous 
concurrence of the House of Commons, and there was no opposition upon those 
points. The vestries were all opposing upon some minor matters; they were 
satisfied, and the bill went to the House of Lords practically as an unopposed bill. 
When we got to the House of Lords we found that the Bishop of London—the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury—had taken some notion into his head that 
our works would be prejudicial to his palace at Fulham, and, without any notice 
to us, he threw out our bill by a majority of three, upon the second reading, 
nine bishops voting with him, and knowing about as much of the case as the 
man in the moon, without any inquiry; and there we were, after incurring the 
enormous expense of having bought the land upon the river Lea, and having 
got the unanimous consent of the committee of the House of Commons, thrown 
out by those bishops without any inquiry at all. The next year we reintroduced 
the same bill, which was sent to a committee of the House of Lords first, and, 
oddly enough, the committee was presided over by Lord Lianover, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with all our affairs, having been member for Marylebone 
in 1854, They passed the bill unanimously, and there was no opposition ; but we 
were obliged, in order to satisfy the bishops, to introduce a clause which restricted 
our power of extending our works at Fulham. The Woods and Forests also 
introduced some clause satisfactory to them also for the protection of Victoria Park; 
we being within a quarter of a mile of that park, When we got to the House 
of Commons, having passed the House of Lords unanimously, some esthetic 
gentleman objected to the bill, on the ground that it would interfere with 
Victoria Park, and the bill was thrown out on second reading, so that we were 
absolutely deprived of power to utilize the land purchased in the most admirable 
spot for constructing our works ; and we were driven out of London to Bromley, 
to a less eligible spot. In 1867 we introduced a bill for establishing ourselves at 
Bromley, and Mr. Cardwell said, “‘ We will give the bill with pleasure. We 
admit the fact that you want the money and the works; but if we do, you must 
come under these obligations.” I was called myself then, and I said, “ We do not 
waut the bill if you will relieve us of the obligations; we are coming simply to 
fulfil duties imposed upon us.’ And they said, ‘* We will not give you any bill.” 
Then we withdrew our bill. In 1868 the same thing occurred. The Chartered 
Company were so weak that they said, ‘* We will submit.” I mean financially 
weak, but I thought them weak in other respects as well, because I told them 
Mr. Cardwell’s threat of establishing competing works in the hands of the Corpo- 
ration of London was a mere byutum fulmen, and one he could never carry out. 
In 1869 we again came before Parliament, and the committee passed our bill; but 
it was recommitted at the instance of the Board of Works, on the ground that 
they bad not been heard. There was a special instruction to the committee to 
hear the case of the Board of Works, and they were fully heard, and all they 
sought by evidence was that in our bill we should adopt the Act of 1868 as a fair 

thing to the public, with the revision clauses, and those clauses were ultimately 
introduced. A very long question arose about the reserve. I was examined asa 
witness upon it, and I endeavoured to point out to the committee that the reserve- 





fund was a protection to the public as well as to the companies, as it enabled us 
to make prospective reductions as to price, which we never could have made 
unless we had that reserve to fall back upon. It enabled us to maintain an 
equal price to the public, instead of a constant rise and fall which might other- 
wise take place. The justice of that view was illustrated afterwards, when we 
reduced our price from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 8d. The committee proposed to us the 3s. 9d., 
and we said we were willing to try that charge ins of 4s., as we previously 
ane gpm and to take our capital at 7 per cent. instead of 10 per cent.,which had 

mn given to the Chartered ; and after having done that, we voluntarily reduced 
our charge, under the clause compelling us to reduce, when we had made 10 per 
cent., to 3s. 8d. 

Mr. Venantes: If Mr. Newton was right that the difference between 10 per 
cent. and 7 per cent. was in consideration of your having a lower illuminating 
— what would that diference between 7 and 10 per cent. amount to on your 
capital ? . 

Witness : On our capital of £1,000,000 it would save to the public £30,000 a 
year. . 
By the Cuaraman : Upon those unequal circumstances it is sought to establish 
what they call uniformity of legislation, by making us subject to the same rules 
as the other companies, who get 10 per cent. 

The CuarrMAN: The uniformity of legislation being carried further by the 
separate legislation for the South Metropolitan. 

Mr. Cripps: Bat it is not separate in principle in any way whatever. 

Witness: You cannot have uniformity of legislation in London. There are 
ten companies in London, each supplying districts, each of these districts being 
equal to a very large metropolitan town, and under different circumstances and 
differents Acts of Parliament, and also different as to their locality, capital, and 
dividend; and you cannot by any possibility deal with them by uniformity 
of legislation, any more than you could deal with a dozen different towns in 
the country. 

Examination resumed: I have always looked upon the reserve-fund as a 
protection to the consumers as well as to the public. For instance, if [ have a 
reserve-fund in hand I may find it consistent with my ioterest—which we 
have always done—to sell the gas as cheap as we can. If I take off a penny, L 
reduce my dividend £12,000 in the year; probably I shall not make it up again, 
and I am not going to deprive my shareholders of that unless I see the means of 
getting it out of the reserve-fund; not having that reserve-fund, I make no 
reduction. You have it in evidence that the Chartered Company were obliged 
to go to the commissioners for two successive years to raise the price of gas in 
order to maintain their dividend. We, having a reserve-fund, only raised our 
price for one year. We drew more than £80,000 out of our reserve-fand. If 
we had had no reserve-fund we must have gone a year earlier to the commis- 
sioners to raise the price. 

The Cuairman: Or have made less dividend ? 

Witness: Which we would not do, being authorized by Parliament to divide 
10 per cent. 

Examination resumed: In 1874 we went to the commissioners and obtained 
an increase of charge according to our Act of Parliament, not only to enable 
us to make our dividend, but to make up our reserve-fund, which was an obli- 
gation imposed on them. ‘The revision clauses were highly approved of by the 
Metropolitan Board when they were first introduced. In my opinion the com- 
missioners have ample power to inquire into all the matters necessary to enable 
them to form a judgment as to price. During the inquiry I was rather struck 
with the absurdity of one part of the case—the investigation as to capital. It 
was sought to be maintained by the board that we ought to have made our 
works piecemeal, little by little, as if we could possibly build half a retort- 
house, and then another half retort-house, to meet our supply as it was growing. 
We had to make a large dock—would they have us make half a dock, and then 
another half? We have made our works with reference to the future. They 
called heaps of evidence to prove that theirs was the right way of doing the 
work. If you had a calculation of all the costs the Metropolitan Board have 
put us to within the last few years it would amount toan enormous figure ; 
they also put themselves and the ratepayers too to a large expense. In 
1870 we consumed 354,000 tons; in 1871, 378,000 tons; in 1872, 385,000 tons; 
in 1878, 414,000 tons. They cost £281,000 the first year; £295,000 the next; 
£331,000 the next; and in 1873, £499,000. The rise of price fixed by the ecm- 
missioners only lasted one year, and when that year had expired we had a great 
discussion at the board whether we should go before the commissioners or not. 
We found that in all probability we should be short of our dividend £40,000 
that year, according to the contracts for coals, but we had a large amount of 
reserve-fund to make it up, and we said, “On the whole we will run the risk; 
we will go back to the 3s. 9d. at once, rather than go to the commissioners, 
hoping that circumstances may so alter that in year 1876 we shall be able to 
maintain the price.” 1f we had gone to the commissionersjat the beginning of 
the year, they, under the Act of Parliament, would have been compelled to 
have given us such an increased price as to have made up our dividend and 
reserve-fund, but we did not choose to do it, we ran the risk. I think that the 
proposal to abolish the reserve-fund, without giving us anything equivalent, 
is unfair because we have now two million and more of capital subscribed on 
the faith of the reserve-fnnd, intended to maintain our dividend, and granted 
us by Parliament for the purpose of maintaining the dividend. If you take that 
away, you destroy the value of our property ;it is a perfect robbery. 

Mr. VenaB_es: It is proposed now, with the permission of the Metropolitan 
Board, to have a sliding scale up and down—that is,if you charge a higher 
price you are to have less dividend; if you charge a lower price you are to have 
a higher dividend. Is the possibility of a higher dividend, in your opinion, a 
valuable thing to have? 

Witness: I think the whole scheme ridiculous. Supposing, by a reduction 
of price, we raised our dividend above 10 per cent., can you doubt for a mo- 
ment—when Parliament has said that all over England 10 per cent. shall be the 
maximum the gas companies shall divide upon their capital—that the public 
of London, with the Board of Works at their head, would not be tle first to 
agitate the question, and come before Parliament to ask fora reduction? The 
Board of Works, who come de anno in annum, will say, “ The legislation 
of last year, which we initiated, is a mistake; it is too good for the companies, 
and we ask you to alter it;” and they would do the same thing over and over 
again, What wouid be the initial price? We are to have a special clause for 
the South Metropolitan Company. You cannot have the same initial price all 
over London. Mr. Livesey would like a sliding scale, because he is selling so 
much under the 3s, 9d.; it is absurd altogether. The immediate effect, 
if applied uniformly, would be to give the South Metropolitan 12 per cent., or 
something of that sort. Supposing it acted the other way,ifcoal again becom:s 
dearer, of course, we must raise our price. The provisions of the Act of 1547, 
according to my experience, are ample protection for the public. The Act says 
we shall not divide more than 10 per cent.; it enables the public to intervene 
if we do so, and to say we shell reduce our price. That isan ample protection; 
it has had the effect of compelling us to reduce the price from 9s., which was 
the price when I joined the oy to 4s. voluntarily, and the operation is 

retty much the same all over England. Almost all companies, except in 

ondon, are practically under the Act of 1847? As to the last alteration of 
the promoters, striking out the reserve altogether, and giving the possibility of 
the scale sliding downwards, I think it is so dishonest and so unfair that it will 
hardly bear argument. After we have subscribed our money upon one basis, 
these people, for their own benefit, and nothing else, want to alter the contract 
made with them, and to deprive us of the legislation which we now enjoy, 
contrary to all the principles of parliamentary usage. 
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Mr. Tatzor: Do you contend that the dividend which you think is secured 
to you by parliamentary legislation applies to all the stock that you have 
authorized, or the stock already existing? 

Witness : The stock already existing. Whatever we create, Parliament then 
can deal with. 

The Cuarrman: With regard to your 7 per cent. capital and your 10 per 
cent. capital, have either of them a preference over the other in point of 
dividend? 

Witness: To a certain extent. In 1866, in consequence of the agitation got 
up by the Metropolitan Board of Works, our shares had fallen so that, unforte- 
nately, many cf our shareholders were induced to sell their shares at £62 and 
£63 a share. People were foolishly frightened by the Board of Works, and we 
could not get our capital; and, in order to do it, we said, “ We will make it 
quite plain that every new share which is entitled to 7 per cent. shall have that 
7 per cent. so long as the 10 per cent. shares get 7 per cent.,” and eventually 
upon that we raised our capital. 

The Cuatrman: Then it follows that anything between 7 per cent. and 10 
per cent. is borne entirely by the original 10 per cent. shareholders? 

Witness: Yes. 

Examinatioa resumed: When you get beyond a certain illuminating power, 
you must increase the consumption of cannel. I believe that now there is 
not so great an amount of cannel used as there was some years ago; but to 
give a bigh illuminating power, you must use a coal capable of giving that 
power. When in 1860 a certain illuminating power was fixed—it was based 
upon the production of common gas coal, for which we have a very large 
market. If, on the other hand, you give a higher illuminating power, involving 
the use of cannel coal, there is for that coal a very limited market; and if you 
make it obligatory upon a large number of companies to give a high illumina- 
ting power, you necessarily put themat the mercy of the owners of the cannel 
coal- fields, and they raise the price to what they like. I, myself. many years 
ago, was sent down to Manchester to investigate the question of cannel coal, 
and I tought, for the first time that our company had used it, 10,000 tons of 
cannel coal at a guinea aton; but it has gone up double since then, and if 
you make it obligatory you raise the price all over the country. If there is 
a large call upon a limited field, we know the result; therefore we have held 
that the most reasonable thing is to fix such anilluminating power for London 
as will enable the gas companies to avail themselves of the largest area of coal 
supply. If we are required to give 16-candle gas, we must giye one or |} 
candle above to be safe, and that would involve a consumption of cannel 
which I think very inadvisable. 

Mr. VenaBcies: Toturn to the capital for 2 moment, of course, although 
the shareholders to whom the shares are allotted got formerly 10 per cent., 
and lately 7 per cent., a large portion of the present holders, who have 
bought in the market, have a much less interest on their shares? 

Witness: The bulk of the shares are held, not by the original holders, but 
by persons who have bought in the market. The mode of dealing with them 
by the Board of Works in their Purchase Bill, was to buy up the works upon 
the average price of three years; so that, our shares having gone up to £180 from 
£160, a person who bought at £180 is bound to sacrifice £10 or £15 of his 
money for the benefit of the Board of Works, if they purchased. That is 
what Mr. Newton calls ‘‘a proposal to buy upon fair and equitable terms.” 
The board had also a bill for competing works, which was pure nonsense, 
They did it with a view to hold, as they thought, a threat over us, and re- 
duce the value of our property, but it only excited ridicule, and had to be 
ignominiously withdrawn as soon as it saw the light. This constant agita- 
tion has the effect of depreciating the yalue of our property, and unsettling 
past legislation. 

By Sir E. Beckett: The real truth is that the threat to buy us, which it 
was supposed would have reduced the value of our property, has increased it; 
because | think our shareholders felt that Parliament would never do such an 
injustice; and if they buy upon fair terms, we shall get a considerable sum 
more than the shares bear in the market now. 

Mr. Venacies: Having had opportunities of watching the operations of 

both kinds of legislation, which do you think the best for the companies and 
the public—the legislation of 1860 or that of 1868-69? 
_ Witness : Most decidedly 1860. In the first place, as regards the companies, 
it makes them perfectly safe in the maintenance of the reserve-fund for en- 
suring their dividend, and it enabled them, as I said before, to make reductions 
when they used the reserve-fund for the beuvefit of the public. The Act of 
1868 takes that away from the companies, and it imposes upon them a most 
expensive inquiry before the commissioners before they can increase their price; 
whereas the other Act of Parliament says, ‘‘ You may increase your price, but 
if the public have any grounds of objection to the increase, they may take you 
to arbitration.”” Then I say that the public would not be so foolish, if they 
saw from the increase in the price of coal that they must necessarily increase 
their price, as to object to the increase; but here we cannot get the increase 
without an inquiry costing us between £3000 and £4000. 

Mr. Brrcey: Is this inquiry any serious inconvenience in the work in refer- 
ence to your staff, beyond the mere cost of the inquiry? Will it disarrange the 
internal affairs and management ? 

_ Wituess: Very much indeed. It kept us in a state of turmoil for a long 
time, with all our officers employed in making out statements and returns, and 
attending before the commissioners, and the constant occupation of both time 
and money, and other things that are necessary. 
_ Examination resumed: If all the other provisions of 1869 are kept in force, 
it is indispensable that we should have the power of revision, as it is the only 
means we have of maintaining our dividend. The Act of 1860 established 
uniformity as far as it was practicable; but you cannot introduce uniformity 
with reference to all the companies without doing injustice to some. 

Cross-examined by Mr. PHitprick: My calm and deliberate judgment is 
that the legislation of 1869 was not so good in many respects as that of 1860; 
in some respects it was retrogressive. I adhere to ail the statements I made 
about the three bills introduced by the Board of Works and the corporation, 
and I will now give you the explanation. First, as to the ridiculousness of 
the competing supply, Parliament on repeated inquiries has stated that the 
mode of supplying London ought to be by a well-regulated monopoly. They 
have found that nothing could be more inconvenient to the public than to 
break up the streets repeatedly, and that for two pipes to do the work of one 
was a waste of capital, and subjected the public to inconvenience; and you 
proposed, nevertheless, to revert to that system of legislation, and take power 
to break up every street and alley in London, at an expenditure of £10,000,000 
or more of money, to do work which is at present done by the existing com- 
panies. I can say the ridiculousness was manifested by your having to with- 
draw it as soon as it saw the light. As tothe injustice of the Purchase Bill, 
I say that there you came with a bill to purchase our undertaking at a price to 
be named by yourselves—a thing unheard of in equitable dealing between two 
individuals—and I say that the terms you proposed were manifestly unjust, 
because you said, “ We will buy up these undertakings at the average price of 
their shares during the last three years;” the result of which would have been 
that a gentleman who had given £180 fora share would have been compelled, 
for your benefit, to sell his share to you for £170. Now, if thatis not unjust, 
I do not know what is. Now you have No. 3 bill. The principal clause 
of that is one which youtried to get support for from the Government, and 
they say, “Tt is so dishonest that we cannot support you.” The principle upon 
which Parliament granted the supply to the present companies was that of a 
well-regulated monopoly; and if there is only one company to supply a district, 





that company ought to be placed under fair regulations, and those regulations 
must vary according to the district and the circumstances of each case. 

Mr. PHiterick: Supposing either the district changes or the circumstances 
change, the regulations should also change, should they not ? 

Witness: One party would have to prove that the circumstances had changed 
before they suggested new regulations, If there isa change which necessitates 
an alteration, then the alteration becomes necessary. 

Mr, PuItBrRick: If you admit that, what becomes of the sacreduess of the 
principle that a bargain once made cannot be touched? 

Witness: Parliament, in making new regulations, would take care to preserve 
the rights of parties under the bargain, so far as it is practicable to do so. 
take it that when Parliament has sanctioned certain regulations and restric- 
tions upon a company, subject to which they invest their money, if they make 
any new regulations they must inevitably maintain the rights of the parties 
without invading them. 

Mr. Purtsrick: You look upon it as a question of invading rights. 
not, therefore, to be touched at all under any circumstances? 

Witness : Most unquestionably not to the detriment of the parties who have 
invested their money. If you show me that you propose any legislation that 
is beneficial to the public and not detrimental to me, I will not oppose it. We 
oppose your bill because it is utterly unfair. You alter the whole system and 
take away that which Parliament suggested as the means whereby we should 
maintain our dividend, and we say that is too unjust. If you require any 
alteration of the previous Act it must be something consistent with common 
justice. It is quite true we put 10 per cent. in our billin 1869, but we told the 
committee that was put in because it was given to the Chartered Company, 
and we did not adhere to it. Technically the bill was constructed as giving 
10 per cent., but it was presented to the committee on the understanding 
that we were willing to take 7 per cent., according to the Act of 1866. 

Mr. Purterick: You know that as a rule all new capital raised in com- 
panies where there is nothing special in the case is raised at 7 per cent.—that 
is Lord Redesdale’s rule? 

Witness: No. I believe we are the only company that have got it so low. 
The Chartered and the South Metropolitan got 10 per cent. 

Mr. Puiterick: 1 am speaking of the companies generally throughout the 
kingdom. 

Witness : Then I cannot tell you, 

Cross-examination continued: In 1869 our shares had gone up. That 
occurred after the Board of Works had, by its agitation, reduced the value of 
our property. They kad some deputation before the Board of Trade when 

Mr. Bright was there, and he stated in the House that he saw no reason what- 
ever for this constant harassing, by the Metropolitan Board, of the ‘gas com- 
panies; and thereupon the shares went up with the public. In 1866 we had 
some difficulty in getting our shares out, and we employed our stockbroker to 
sellas many as he could on the Stock Exchange. I know they were at 10s. 
discount. I have no doubt the first proceeding was to issue to each shareholder 
an allotment of shares in proportion to what he held of stock, but a vast 
number refused to take them because they were at a discount. With regard to 
the auction clauses, they are not particularly fair to the companies, I think. 
Supposing they arrive at a premium, and are sold, it is assumed that they will 
fetch a premium in the market. I say, then, that you are giving the public 
the benefit of the goodwill attaching to a company, and which belongs to the 
sharebolder. 

Mr. Puiusrick: [f it belongs to.an individual shareholder it is a private gain 
to himself, but if it belongs to a company in its corporate capacity the premium 
goes in aid of the undertaking? ; 

Witness: The premium goes to the shareholder. If he has a share which 
would fetch £1 premium by auction, the shareholder would put that £1 into 
his pocket instead of its going to the public. 
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Tvespay, June 15. 

Sir E. Becxetr asked Mr. Cripps how he proposed to deal with the South 
Metropolitan Company. 

Mr. Cripps said his impression was that their initial price ought to be 3a, 3d., 
which was 6d. below that of the other companies. 

Mr. J. St. George Burke recalled, and further cross-examined by Mr. Puitsrick. 

The Act of 1860 gave power to charge 4s, 6d. to the whole of the companies. 
If they desired to go above that, the initiative would be with the company to 
demand increased price, and the onus of resisting the increase would be upon the 
local authority ; but the companies, knowing that they would be subject to arbi- 
tration, would not raise their price unless they had a sufficient case to make out 
before the arbitrators, neither could the local authorities have opposed the com- 
panies unless they felt they had a case. It therefore obviated all that expensive 
machinery of inquiry by commission established by the Act of 1868. With regard 
to our coals, there is very great competition among coalowners to supply us. We 
could not do our business without making forward contracts owing to our large 
consumption. 

Mr, Putterick : If there were a sudden rise in the coal, you would not feel it 
at once; and again, if coal were to come down, you would still be going on with 
your large contracts for the period ? 

Witness ; Experience has shown it to be so. 

Mr. Pur_sricxk: When the effect of a high price is over, the Imperial Com- 
pany ought not, if it has managed its coal purchases prudently, to be worse off in 
the long run than the other companies? 

Witness: I do not know that we are. 

Mr. Puiterick: Take the rates at which Parliament has sanctioned the 
mazimum dividend, and also the Acts of the company in raising its capital from 
time to time as conceded, and put the question of dividend entirely on one side ; 
is there any reason why, in the Imperial Company, the manufacture of gas should 
not be carried on as favourably as the manufacture of gas by other companies in 
the metropolis? 

Witness : I think it is carried on as favourably as any other. We are perfectly 
cognizant of the system of manufacture by other companies, and we adopt 
every known system by which gas can be manufactured economically and 
efficiently. The manufacture of gasis no new matter now; it is well understood, 
and if you compare our accounts with those of other companies, not only in 
London, but all other parts of England, you will find that we are not woree off, 
considering our position, than others. 

Mr. Puitsrick: Assume for the moment that, under the present law, as it 
stands, you are able to charge 3s. 9d. to your consumers, and to earn all that 
Parliament intends that you should earn—that is to say, to pay a full dividend 
and fill your reserve-fund—what motive is there, in that condition of things, 
for economy and management, to cause you to reduce your working expenses? 

Witness. I must refer you to experience, and I show you the fact that while 
the company are working as cheaply as any other company in the kingdom 
they have also, at the same time, been reducing their charges, from the period 
when I was a director first, from 93. down to 3s. 9d. Ifthat is not evidence of 
having worked beneficially to the public, I do not know what is. 

Mr. Puicsrick: What motive do you suggest would operate with the company 
now, at the price of 33, 9d., to lower their charge? 

Witness; The same motive which has operated with us always in the interest 
of the public and for the benefit of our shareholders—viz., to manufacture gas at 
the cheapest rate at which it can be sold, and in the most efficient manner. 
That has operated with us throughout, and will always operate in the same 
og and, as is shown there by experience, has operated beneficially to the 
public. 
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Mr. Puerick: Since the legislation of 1868 and 1869, as applied to the 
Imperial Company, there has been one diminution to the extent of a penny— 
3s. 8d. was charged—but you found the next year that you were obliged to take 
it from the reserve-fund ; so that, in effect, it came against the consumers when 
the revision took place? 

Witness : You use the expression “ obliged ” quite correctly; we could not 
help ourselves. The cost of coals, material, and labour had gone up, so that we 
could not maintain our dividend; and our duty to our shareholders, as trustees, 
is to maintain our dividend. 

Mr. Putiprickx: You use the phrase ‘‘ duty to your shareholders as trustees,” 
When you have acted as trustees for all that the shareholders are entitled to 
receive, do you recognize your duty to the gas consumers for the surplus? 

Witness: Let me refer you to what we have done in the ne year. I have 
told you, in my evidence in chief, that at the beginning of the year we thought 
we should be, at 3s. 9d., £40,000 below our dividend, and yet we have risked it, 
and have kept down to 3s. 9d. 

By the Cuarrman: We had the right, under the Act of 1869, to apply to the 
commissioners, if we thought fit, to raise our price of gas to such an amount as 
would ensure our dividend and fill up our reserve-fund. It was an obligation 
upon them to give us that, and we might have secured it; but we said, “ We will 
do no such thing. It is true, according to all accounts, that we show a possible 
loss of £40,000; but we will risk it.” Since then we have found that we have 
done wisely. Coals have gone down, and some of our residuals have gone up ; 
and practically we have given the public all that, Our consumption has also gone 
up according to the normal increase. 

Cross-examination resumed: We look to the increased consumption of gas for 
possibly hereafter reducing our price, as we did in 1871. 

Mr. Puiierick : You said you ran the risk of a loss of £40,000 on the present 
year’s working, but you had a reserve-fund which contained more that £40,000 
in esse at the time ? 

Witness: Or else we should not have run the risk. Our legitimate reserve- 
fund was £80,000 in round numbers, but it had been reduced to £40,000; and 
having that before us we said, “* Even if we lose £40,000 we shall possibly be 
able to make it up out of the reserve.” The risk was simply this, t at the 
end of the year we should have had nothing, whereas at the present moment we 
have £40,000 to maintain our dividend; and we have a perfect right to claim 
from the commissioners that our reserve-fund should be filled up to £80,000. 
If coals bad gone up, we should have absorbed more than the £40,000. From 
the middle of 1874 the price of coal has, luckily, been continuously falling, but 
we cannot be sure of that continuing. It depends upon the iron trade, and a 
variety of circumstances. We may have coal up to a very high price next year, 
as we know, 

Mr. Puiisrick: You mention the risk, as though it were a sort of trading 
concern. Do you recognize the propriety, in managing a concern like a gas 
company, of raising the capital on the most advantageous terms that it can be 
raised—the lowest terms ? 

Witness: Yes; I always maintain that. The term ‘‘ most advantageous ”’ 
admits of two interpretations. One is, that the companies ought always to have 
the power to raise their capital on such terms as will enable them to do it with 
certainty ; and, again, if the company have made a very large business by their 
own exertions, and have got the goodwill attaching to that business, then share- 
holders have a fair title, in the raising of any capital, to raise it upon such 
terms as will, to a certain extent, represent the value of their property. 

Mr. Puicerick : DoI understand you to mean that your view of “‘ advan- 
tageous’’ is advantageous both to the company and to the shareholders ? 

Witness: Parliament has always considered in these bills both the companies 
and the public, and in 1869 you vourselves claimed credit for reducing our 
dividends upon our new capital to 7 per cent., and that was considered a fair 
rate at which to raise that capital. At one time we had a difficulty in raising 
it, but afterwards we raised it with ease, 

Re-examined by Sir E. Becketr: Seven per cent. is the lowest sum I have 
ever known Parliament to fix. If the Metropolitan Board want to get hold 
of what may be called the contingent rights of the shareholders, the way to do 
it is to buy the whole concern at a proper price. I do not know any instance 
of a public body or corporation being able to reduce by compulsion the contin- 
gent rights of shareholders any more than the absolute rights, 

Sir E. Beckett: You know, of course, what has been done amonget the other 
companies: is it not the case that nearly all the other companies have raised 
their price? 

Witness : I am intimately acquainted with all, and know what both the Lon- 
don and the Pheonix did. The London Company went from 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
Under the law of 1860, they would have been bound to give notice of their inten- 
tion to raise it to 4s. 6d., and if the local authorities thought that an unjust rise 
they would have had an opportunity of appealing against it. The other com- 
panies had the right, under the Act of 1860, to raise the price to 5s. 6d. In spite 
of all that has been said, I have not the smallest doubt that the machinery of 
1860 is the best. Let me illustrate it to a certain extent. We find that 
in 1868 Mr, Cardwell’s report said that the Act of 1860 was unduly favour- 
able to the gas companies, because some of them heretofore were not 
paying their maximum dividend, and since then they had paid their maximum 
dividend. If they did so, it was simply fulfilling the power that Par- 
liament had given them in making up their maximum dividend. But 
o- ignored this important fact, that the making up of their maximum dividend 
to the 10 per cent., was a condition precedent to the reduction of the charge to 
the public. After they made 10 per cent., they were bound by law to reduce the 
charge, and until they obtained 10 per cent. the public could have no advantage 
atall. Atthe time Mr. Cardwell’s report was made, by the operation of the Act 
of 1860, and that clause compelling the reduction after the realization of 10 per 
cent., the _— had a reduction of charge in London alone to the extent of 
upwards of a quarter of a million per annum. My own company reduced £50,000 
a year, and, taking the whole of the companies together, it is in evidence that 
they reduced to the extent of nearly £300,000 a year under the Act of 1860; 
and that is said to bo too favourable to the companies. The Act of 1860 had 
nothing whatever to do with enabling the companies to pay their maximum 
dividends; which they were all authorized to pay. When among themselves 
they determined not to compete with each other, they obtained all the monopoly 
they desired to obtain; they could not be compelled to compete with each other. 
It is true that they were perhaps in juxtaposition, but they said, ‘‘ We will not 
go on with the absurdity of cutting each other’s throats.” There was never any 
attempt on the part of the Metropolitan Board or any of the vestries to try fairly 
what the Act of 1860 could do for them. 

Mr. Cripps : They made applications to the magistrates. 

“itness : 1 have never known our company, since I have been connected with 
them, charged with amy misfeasance whatever in the conduct of their parlia- 
mentary obligations, and I do not believe they could be charged with any. The 
cost of delivery of coals is included in the cost of purchase. As to our means of 
delivery we are as well off as some companies, but not so well offas others. The 
Chartered Company abut on the river, and they can discharge their vessels into 
their works. We have been driven up a creek of the river Lea, and consequently 
we have to discharge our coals upon the river, and we have all the expense of 
discharging and unloading the ship, and barging them to our works and unloading 
again. That increases the cost from 6d. to ls. per ton. In the revision of 1873 
the price given by the commissioners—4s. 8d.—did not fill up the reserve-fund, or 
anything like it. They were bound to do it under the terms of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore I assume in the figure they gave us they thought they had 
fulfilled that obligation. 


By the Cuarmman: There is no doubt that Mr. Cardwell by his legislation 
intended to deprive the companies of the reserve-fund, and we refused his legis- 
lation. In our Act of 1869 the power we had in our original Act was reserved 
to us, but the amount was reduced to £81,250. 

The CHarRMaAN: Take this clause into ~ hand [handing it to witness]. 
I understand that the 7 per cent. capital so far a preference over the 10 
per cent. that there can be no diminution made in the 7 per cent. until the 10 
= cent. has been reduced to7 percent. But supposing this clause became 

w, how would it operate upon the original 10 per cent. shareholders ? 

iuness: It is a for me to tell you. I consider the clause a very 
objectionable one. I said yesterday that I objected to it altogether for many 
reasons, and since yesterday many other objections have occurred to me, which 
I could mention; but practically I felt that with regard to our capital it would 
involve this difficulty, that supposing we were enabled to reduce our charge to 
the public, and increase our dividend, the question would at once arise—Are 
the 7 per cent. shares, which are never to be reduced so Jong as the others are 
ying so much as 7 per cent., to participate in the increase, or are they not? 
t is a very difficult question to determine ; and the more I consider that clause 
the more I can see the impracticability altogether of that sliding scale. 

Sir E. Beckett: When you, say you would have to determine it, you must 
mean the law would have to determine it? 

Witness : Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I ask you, as a very experienced lawyer, supposing this 
became law, and you were bound to carry it out, how would you do it ? 

Witness: Before you had asked the question I bad been turning it over in 
my mind, and I do not know how to decide it ; it is very difficult to decide 
what would be the relative rights of the parties. 

Sir E, Beckett: There have been several decisions upon the same subject 
which took us by surprise; so much so, that Lord Redesdale has introduced a 
new system of issuing preference shares in consequence of those decisions. 

Witness: I hope sincerely the question will never arise. Without assuming 
to lay down the law in the case, I should say off-hand that the 7 per cent. 
shareholders would have no right to icipate in the increased dividend ; but 
I have no doubt that a7 per cant. shareholder would say he had; then they 
would raise the question in a court of law, and the court would determine it. 

Mr. Cripps: It would be entirely an arrangement between you and your 
sets of shareholders in the company ? 

Witness: You must have the consent of every one. 

The CHAIRMAN: You talk of an increased dividend, but how would it be ‘f 
there were a diminished dividend ? 

Witness: There would be no difficulty then, because their dividend never 
could be reduced so long as the 10 per cent. capital was paying 7 per cent, 

The CHAIRMAN : Would the 10 per cent. shareholders have to suffera larger 
loss —_ 5s. per cent. in their dividend, if there was a penny in excess in the 
price 

Witness : According to the clause, I think it is only 5s, 

The CHAIRMAN: Then the object of the clause would in itself be defeated, 
because that object is, that the company should receive less dividend if it 
charges more price, and I = ane it would not be considered fair, because you 
happen to have raised part of your capital at 7 per cent. instead of 10 per ceut., 
that you should have a less proportionate diminution in dividend than another 
company by your side ? 

Witness: It is full of difficulties. The more you consider it, the more 
unworkable you will find it. If the Board ef Works would accept me asa 
witness, I would show them that a more inexpedient clause could not be 
thought of; they have adopted it asa pisaller. Practically it is unworkable 
and inexpedient, upon public grounds even more than upon other grounds, 
Taking my own company, if I speak asa shareholder merely, and not represent- 
ing others, if I could ensure finality, and that the Board of Works would keep 
good faith with me, and say, “It shall remain- always the law,” I would say, 
“Grant it at once, and I will accept it from a conviction in my own mind that 
in the course of time the price of gas will go down from a variety of circum- 
stances.” We have shown you that in 1871, after we accepted the 3s. 9d. 
price, we went down to 3s, 8d. when coals went low. If coals remain low, we 
shall probably get down in price again, and put the increased price in ovr 
pocket. Our shares will go up in consequence, and the Board of Works, who 
are always hankering after the purchase of us, if they can get us eheap, would 
find our shares so high that they could not buy us so cheap; it would operate 
against them. Take another circumstance. Since that legislation of 1869, 
which imposes upon us the necessity of adopting any scheme which scientific 
referees may determine for the purification of gas, those gentlemen have 
carried on expensive experiments on our works at our cost, and they have 
imposed upon us a charge of upwards of £120,000 in carrying out their 
— They have also largely increased the cost of the purification per ton 
of coal, 

Mr. Brrtey: A good deal has been said about the iniquity of the proposal 
of buying your shares at an average of three years preceding the date of 
purchase ; is such a proposal unprecedented ? 

Witness: I never neard of such a proposal before, and most unquestionably 
it has never been santioned by Parliament, 

Mr. Harry Chubb, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I have been secretary to the Imperial Gas Company for the last 12 or 13 years. 
I am well acquainted with all the affairs of the company. The board are divided 
into three committees—the Committee of Works, who undertake all the dealing 
with the material and manufacture ; the Committee of Accounts, who deal with 
all matters of finance; and the General Purposes Committee, who sit for the 
purpose of hearing any complaints which may be made, and investigating the 
receipts brought in by the collectors. The decisions of the various committees 
are carried for confirmation tothe board, who meet once a week. The quantity 
of coals required for the present year will be about 430,000 or 440,000 tons. The 
annual increase is from 6 to 8 percent. In former years, when the concern 
was smaller, we used to contract with individual contractors; but we now invite 
tenders from all persons willing to supply coals on certain conditions. On the 
last occasion we wanted 400,000 tons, and we had offers for a million 
and a half, which left usa very large choice. The engineers throughout the 
year are testing coals of various kinds, and when the tenders are _ 
duced they are able to advise as to which is most suitable. Those 
analyses are regularly registered and kept for reference. Spring is found the 
moet favourable time in the year for inviting tenders. It would not be safe for 
the company to leave it till the middle of the year, and it would not be to their 
advantage to deal individually with people without public competition. It is also 
necessary to make contracts running through the year, because we should not be 
able to secure our coals through the winter unless that course were adopted. 
During the ensuing winter we shall carbonize about 2300 tons per day. It would 
be most unsafe to be dependent upon going into the market and picking up stray 
cargoes, because so much depends upon our getting our supply with accuracy. 
We find the best plan is to fill our vaults in November, and after that to try and 
get the quantities in from week to week, keeping the vaults for emergencies in 
cases of frost, stoppage of steamboats, or other accidents. The quantity in the 
vaults would be scarcely three weeks consumption. We have four stations—at 
Bromley-by-Bow, Shoreditch, St. Pancras, and Fulham, which latter at present 
is the largest, but Bromley will have to take all the future increase in the demand 
for gas in our district; the other stations, being full, are prevented from being 
enlarged in any way. Fulham is capable of providing nearly 8 million cubic feet 
per day ; St. Pancras, 6 millions; Shoreditch nearly 6 millions; and Bromley at 





. present 5 million; but these works are laid out with a view of ultimately being 
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able to make 20 millions a day, although the works are not constructed at present. 
We have erected one large retort-house capable yarn | 5 pay pe y= dey, 
and another isin course of erection. Ultimately there will be a third and fourth, 
and gasholders and other works tocorrespond. When coal arrives in the Pool, 
intended for the Pancras works, the ship goes into the Regent’s Canal basin, where 
she discharges into lighters provided by the company, under contract with lighter- 
men. They are then conveyed along the Regent’s Canal to King’s Cross, when 
they are taken under a lift, by which they are hoisted into the top part, and svegges 
into the vaults. We use all the mechanical means we can to save labour. We 
have also a mode of delivery to St. Pancras station fam | which to some 
extent makes that station independent of frost, but it is at a ditional expenee. 
The canal dues are ls. per ton, and the cost of ieeencege 6d., at the present time. 
We are obliged to take a great deal of coal to St. Pancras by rail, because that 
place, in consequence of the delay in getting capital, bad to be enlarged beyond its 
capacity, and the coal stores were taken away. Weare therefore dependent upon 
the railway for our daily supply. To take the coal to Shoreditch we have to go 
through the same process; there is a lay-by in the canal, which runs into the 
works. Fulham lies alongside the river and we have a large dock which com- 
municates with the Kensington Canal. The ships discharge down the river at 
Messrs. Cory’s derricks << om machinery, and the coals are thence 
lightered up to Fulham. We are dependent for access to the dock upon the 
state of the river. The lighterage and canal duties, in the case of Fulham, 
amount to about 1s. aton. The quickness of discharge is an important matter 
in dealing with coals. We generally invite tenders deliverable at the derrick 
or in the canal, and the difference is about 6d. a ton between the two. At the 
Bromley works the coal is discharged at the derrick, and the barges pass up Bow 
Creek, which is a tidal creek, and enter our works, which are in a dock, and the 
coals are unloaded there on a dead level. There is a charge there of only 4d. a 
ton. ‘The unloading of the barges costs about 14d. a ton extra, and that is com- 
mon to all our works, It isa matter of constant care to distribute the coals as 
they are required at the several stations. The works of the South Metropolitan 
are on the Surrey Canal, and the dues on the canal are 6d. only. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would they not have to pay more for freight for discharging 
in the Surrey Canal than you would for discharging at the derrick ? 

Witness: No; I think not. I think they get dispatch in the canal, which 
enables them to save the freight, in the way we do at the derrick. _ 

Mr. Ricuarps: What saving have the South Metropolitan in their canal and 
lighterage payment as compared with the Imperial—first, to St. Pancras ; second, 
. Fulham ; thence, to Shoreditch; and, finally, to Bromley—as against each of 

em } 

Witness: I will omit Bromley, because at present it has a limited manufacture. 
I think, upon the whole, the best estimate I can make, taking our railway coal 
also into consideration, is, that they get the advantage of Is. per ton. 

The CHAIRMAN: Strike out your railway. 

Witness: That is a very important item; we have 80,000 tons a year brought 
by railway. It is a difficult thing to do off-hand, but I donot think it will reduce 
it more than 3d. a ton at the outside. The St. Pancras works would be imprac- 
ticable without the railway. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why need you have the St. Pancras works at all ? 

Witness: They are situated exceedingly well for the delivery of gas; the 
whole of the pipes are ramified out in every direction. Those works are situ- 
ated in the midst of a large demand for gas, and it would be very costly to 
abandon them. We would rather be elsewhere, if it were not that the district 
is so very well eerved from those works. A difference of 1s. per ton in the price 
of coals means a difference of 14d, per 1000 feet in the price of gas. 

Examination resumed: We produce about a chaldron of coke from a ton of 
coal, and about one-third is used for fuel. I see by Mr. Field’s tables that the 
per centage of 1873 was 28 in the case of the Imperial, and 29 was the average 
among all the companies. If there is much cannel used, we require more coke 
to keep up the heat. We endeavour to sell our coke at the best possible price, as 
it does not pay to store it. One misfortune under which the Imperial Company 
labour is the large quantity of coke made in excess of that wanted in the neigh- 
bourhood. We are obliged to regulate the price of our coke by what we can get 
day by day for it. We sell to a large number of small dealers, who buy it for 
steam-engines where they are compelled not to make any smoke—for laundresses, 
and people of that kind. The only way the company can get rid of the excess 
they make is by securing other markets there in the immediate locality of their 
works, Ourcbief customers are the cement makers in the Medway and at the 
mouth of the Thames. 

By the CHarrnMAN: The price of coke has fallen lately. We have not been 
able to make any contracts till recentiy, and it obliged us to store at some places 
with great difficulty. 

By Mr. Brruey: The highest price I recollect for coke was 25s, a chaldron for 
a very limited period. 

Examination resumed: The price of coke is very irregular; it does not atrictly 
follow the price of gas coal, but it follows the house and steam coal in London, 
which is not always the same as gas coal, 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you make your contracts for the purchase of coal irre- 
spective of the price and quantity ; for instance, would you, if coal was very high, 
contract for as large a quantity of coal as if it was low? 

Witness : No; we should leave a little in the hope of its going down. In the 
case of 1873, the difficulty was to get a contract, and under these circumstances 
the directors contracted for all they wanted, and if they had not done so they 
would have fallen short of coal. In March, 1871, we wanted 300,000 tous, and, 
speaking from memory, I think we contracted for the whole of it in the spring of 
the year. In 1873 we could not secure contracts for the whole quantity, and we 
had to buy afterwards about 70,000 or 80,000 tone. My impression is that in 
1874 we obtained as much coal as we should require that year in the spring. 

By Mr. Birtzy: In 1866 we made one contract for 720,000 tons of coal. 
That lasted for six years, and is almost the only contract for a long term of years 
we ever made; and on the whole it proved to be rather beneficial. 

Examination d: Itfr tly happens in the course of the summer that 
cargoes may be picked up at a cheaper rate per ton than our contract price. My 
recollection of 1874 is that, if we had not secured our supply in the spring of the 
year, we should have been unable to have obtained it in November in sufficient 
time to have secured coals for the winter. There are certain coal mines and coal 
dealers more eligible for our purpose than others. 

Mr. Ricnarps: Unless you are dealing with men of character and capital, you 
— no confidence that your coals will be delivered at the moment you want 
them. 

Witness: It depends upon whether the contract is a good or bad one. 

The CuainMaNn: That is an explanation of what struck me as a curious fact— 
that your being such very large customers does not enable you to buy coals 
cheaper, but rather to buy them dearer. 

Witness: I am afraid it operatesin that way. A small undertaking could pick 
up their coals cheaper than we could. 

By Mr. Brassey: The coal diminishes in value by keeping, and is apt to 
fire in the vaults ;, we want it fresh. 

Examination resumed : If it were possible, it would be most desirable to get 
the coal and use it immediately on its arrival; but that is impossible in prac- 
tice. We must keep some stock, but the less the better. The South Metropolitan 
have undoubtedly a better market for their coke than the Imperial, because 
their production does not exceed the wants of the neighbourhood. I see Mr. 
Livesey puts the difference in price between his company and ours at Is. per ton, 
but I see by reference to Mr. Field’s book for 1873 that the South Metropolitan 
got 4s. more than the Imperial for their coke, and 3s. 6d. more than all the other 

















companies, The price of coke is a thing absolutely beyond the control of the 
companies. 

By the CuainMaN: The South Metropolitan have much less coke to sell than 
the Imperial have at either of their stations. I suppose their utmost make of 
gas in one day does not exceed 3 million feet, while at Fulham it is 8 millions 
and St. Pancras 6 millions. 

Examination resumed : In 1873 the South Metropolitan carbonized 73,000 tons 
and the Imperial 393,000 tons. I cannot suggest any better method of dis- 
posing of our coke than that we adopt. 

The Cuarnman: Comparing your Bromley works with the South Metropo- 
litan, it appears to me there is no very great difference between them. : 

Mr, RicHarps: Those works are not in what may be called decent working 
order; they were only started last winter. 

Witness: But there is no neighbourhood at all at Bromley in which to se‘! 
coke. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the special advantage which the South Metropoliten 
as 


Witness: They are in the midst of a district which demands coke; I do not 
know why, but there is a demand for the material in some way. Mr. Livesey 
himself says he sells it locally—that people come and fetch it—but in our 
case it is not so, At St. Pancras we have competition even by the railway ; 
they bring coke up from the country, and sell in the immediate neighbour- 
hood cheaper than we can supply it. 

By Mr. Bintey: It even comes from as far as Nottingham to London, and 
from other country districts where they have no sale for it locally. 

Mr. Ricnarps: Supposing you eel] the coke at slack times at an extremely 
low price, is not the result that the dealers themselves store it, end then when 
the price rises you find the dealers are all supplied, and that you cannoé sell 
your coke ? 

Witness: I have prepared a table showing the comparison between the Im- 
perial, the South Metropolitan, and the average of all the other companies as to 
the first cost of coal, the receipt for residuals, and the net cost of coal per 1000 
feet of gas for five years ending in 1873. [Handed in.] Under the first item, 
taking the average of the five years, the difference in favour of the South Metro- 
politan over the Imperial was 2°32d., and over the average of the other com- 

anies 3°28d.; under the second item, the difference in favour of the South 

etropolitan over the Imperial was 2°36d., and over the other companies 1°57d. ; 
and under the third item, the difference in favour of the South Metropolitan over 
the Imperial was 4°68d., and over the average of the other companies 4°86d. I 
have put coke with the other residuals, because the same thing applies to both 
cases in a measure. The item of tar is an important one, the heavy cost of 
lighterage affecting the Imperial in that material ; but coke is the most important, 


By Mr. Tatzot: I think the Ratcliff Company did a little better than the 
South Metropolitan in the matter of residuals, but the two companies are very 
much in the same position ; a very smal] quantity of coke is supplied by them, 
We use the utmost ingenuity to dispose of our residuals; we advertise, we have 
local agents everywhere; and we put it on the face of our collectors bills. 

Examination resumed: By the “ first cost of coal’’ I mean the cost of the coa 
delivered into our works, adding the expense of lighterage, &c, I have also 
worked out another table, showing the working expenses of the several metropo~ 
litan companies during the five years ending 1875, comparing the South Metro- 
— with the Imperial and all the other companies. The result shows the 

outh Metropolitan to be 0°22d. per 1000 feet in excess of the Imperial, and 0°85¢ 
lower than the average of all the other companies. In this statement are in- 
cluded salaries, the expense of manufacture and charges, wages, wear and tear, 
and the cost of collection and distribution. 

By the Cuarrman : A retort is supposed to last for three or four years; and, in 
taking stock, we look at its value for the number of years it hes been in use, and 
make an estimate of the length of time it will last. The chief cost of a retort ie 
the labour of setting it; but 4s. 6d. a foot is the cost of the retort itself. 

Mr. Birtey: Mr. Field was asked in the inquiry before the commissioners 
about depreciation, and he said, ‘‘ We have no depreciation account at all, and I 
very much wish we had.” That seems to me rather contradictory to what we 
have heard from Mr. Burke, that there was a wear and tear account; I understand: 
the two to be practically identical? 

Witness: In the case of retorts there is something of that kind; but there 
are large number of other things constantly dying away which have to be 
restored, such as the gasholders, for instance; there is no depreciation there, and 
in time our gasholders must give way, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Brassey: When one of them wears out, and you have to replace it, is 
there a collapse of capital to that extent? 

Witness: No; it is carried to the revenue. The time has not arrived when 
7 of those large gasholders have perished, but the time must come when they 
will perish, and will have to be restored out of new revenue. The wearand tear 
of the gasholders is very slow. The first gasholders which were put up, were, of 
course, much smaller than those which were put up afterwards. Several! of 
those have been taken away, and we have had to write off to capital and bear to 
revenue all the original cost of those gashouders. 

Mr. Brassey: Are you able to sell them to other small companies? 

Witness: They do not move; they have to be broken up. 

Mr. Ricuarps: But none have been superseded excepting those which were 
pretty well worn out ? 

Witness : They might have lasted, but they were not serviceable for modern 
manufacture; they were not large enough. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I no not pretend to be a great accountant, but that mode of 
keeping your accounts seems to be wear and tear, and not to exhibit a deprecia- 
tion-fund? 

Witness: That is what it is intended to be. 

Examination continued: Whatever we dc, the whole thing is continuously 
overhauled by the public auditor, who visits the offices, and the works also if 
need be. He has all the bills before him, and every explanation which he re- 
quires is given to him. He also prescribes the form of accounts, which are acer- 
rately observed. 

Mr. Ricnarps: Where is this depreciation-fund in any form? 

Witness: There is none that Iam aware of, unless the retorts might be so 
called. I think if it is followed out and properly described to the committee, 
they will see that that is no depreciation-fund, which, as I have always under- 
stood it, was a sum set by year by year to repiesent the lessened value of the 
plant. Several companies in London have some leasehold properties on short 
terms, and they have a fund appropriated to meet the leases when they fal) due. 
When a company erect new retorts in a new retort-house, that is charged to 
capital account, but where you replace retorts it would be done out of revenue ; 
and the same rule applics to everything. 

Mr. Brassry: When you find that a gasholder is too small, and you replace 
it bya larger one, then the cost of that larger gasholder is defrayed out of capital, 
is it not? 

Witness: Only the cost for the additional quantity that it would hold. 

Examination resumed: We cannot set aside a depreciation-fund of any kind 
by law ; the public auditor would not permit it. In the case mentioned just now, 
supposing the larger gasholder were double the size of the smaller one, one half 
would be charged to capital and one half would be written off torevenue. When 

anything of that kind is done, we generally call Mr. Parkes’s attention to it, in 
order that it may be clearly understood, and that we may be acting in accordance 
with his wishes in the matter. That gentleman sometimes has his own views 
on questions, which may not always be in accordance with ours; but what he 
suggests should be done we do. 
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Mr. Richarps: Take the case of where a main is renewed, and a 12-inch 
main substituted—say for a 4-inch ; the 4-inch main we | still a good available 
—_ but insufficient for the wants of the neighbourhood, what is your course 
then? 

Witness: In practice we should not take up the old 4-inch main. The iron is 
not worth the labour of extracting ; but wherever it is done, the same course of 
business is ado as in the case of the gasholder—the addition is written to 
capital and the remainder to revenue. 

xamination resumed: When Mr. Parkes first went over our whole proceed- 
ings and course of business, he approved of some, but thought other matters 
might be amended; but, generally speaking, he adopted the whole of our pro- 
ceedinge, previously to his auditing, as being a correct mode of keeping the ac- 
counts, and he did not alter one single penny of the accounts that had been 
presented to Parliament for years before. 

The Cmarnman: You have stated that, as regards the sale of coke and the 
purchase of coal, the South Metropolitan has an advantage from its local position ; 
will it not, as regards working expenses, have a disadvantage from the size of its 
district, and the comparative sparseness of the population. : 

Witness: No; I think not. In fact, these rural districts have an advantage in 
some respects. The heavy traffic we find to be the chief trouble with the mains 
in the streets. It injures the joints of the pipes and causes leakage, and we suffer 
more on account of heavy vehicles passing over than on account of almost any- 
thing else. 

The CuarnMAN: But the expense of collecting must be considerably more, 
must it not? 

Witness ; That is always on commission, and would not amount to much, 

The CHArrMaN: And you would require a larger quantity of mains and pipes 
in proportion to the supply, would you not ? 

Witness : I do not think there is much difference betweeu us. I do not know 
the mileage of the South Metropolitan pipes. The market gardeners are our 
chief customers for coke at Fulham. 

Examination resumed : The Imperial Company have no legal boundary north- 
ward ; they are obliged to supply within the metropolitan boundary, but beyond 
that they lay mains and have the power to supply gas to any extent they please. 
We have no competition outside the boundary. I recollect Mr. Livesey saying 
that his own district was very similar to the Imperial district, and that he thought 
the sale per mile of main was very similar in both cases. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I will call your attention to another of Mr. Livesey’s state- 
ments. He is asked, ‘‘ Taking the several amounts they would require, do you 
still think, with the 16-candle gas at 3s. 9d., they ought to pay their full divi- 
dend ?” and he says, ‘* I think they might very well.” 

Witness: Yes; and the previous question draws his attention to the capital of 
the various companies. 

Mr. Ricuarps: ‘* You have taken an interest in this matter, and you know 
the capital under which the various London companies are working? 4. I do.” 
Then comes the question 1 have read. You have, I think, prepared a paper 
giving the calculation you have made with regard to that statement ? 


Witness: Yes. [The following statement was handed in :—] 

Statement with reference to the Imperial Company in answer to Mr. Livesey’s 
assertion that all the London Gas Companies might very well make and 
sell 16-candle Gas at 3s. 9d. per 1000 Cubic Feet, and pay full Dividends on 
their present Capitals. 


Take Mr. Livesey’s statement of his cost of making 14-candle 8. d, 


gas and paying his full dividend in normal years . . . 3 Op.1000. 
Add his estimated cost of increasing 14-candle gas to 16-candle x 

RE ear ae ae ee “ 
Add his figures for the additional dividend required by the 

Imperial Company on their larger capitale. . heise oe “ 
Add for the disadvantageous position of the Imperial Company’s 

Works for the sale of residuals as compared with the South 

Metropolitan in the normal year of 1871 (Mr. Livesey admit- 

ted an advantage of ls. per chaldron for coke, but that is 

insufficient), actual difference in 1871 was (the average of 

five years shows asimilar difference) . . . . . . . O 2°36,, 
Add for additional lighterage and canal dues incurred by 

Imperial as compared with the South Metropolitan, owing 

to the position of their works, ls. pertonofcoal. . . . 0 1°33,, 

4 0°69 ,, 


Mr. Livesey’s statement of his cost of making 14-candle gas, and paying his full 
dividend in normal years, was 3s. per 1000; and the cost of increasing 14-candle 
gas to 16-candle he stated distinctly to be 3d. 

Mr. RicHarps: Assuming the Imperial to be placed in that position, his 
figure for the additional dividend required by that company on their larger 
capital would be 6d., would it not > 

Witness: Yes; which he states he has taken into his calculation. I have ex- 
plained the disadvantageous position of the Imperial Company’s works, as com- 
pared with the South Metropolitan, for the saleof residuals, and have put that 
down at 2°36d., and for additional lighterage and canal dues incurred by the 
Imperial Company, over which we have no control, [ add 1°33d., which works 
out to 4s, 069d. 

Mr, Ricuarps: So that, upon that statement of Mr. Livesey’s own figures, 
you make out that 3s. 9d. per 1000 for 16-candle gas would be an impossibility > 

Witness; Quite so, from these figures, and adopting his calculation. 

Mr. Brassey: How do you justify or explain your much larger expenditure 
on capital account? 

Witness: There are many reasons for that; it has chiefly arisen from our being 
driven out of London by Parliament. It is a very different thing building new 
works from extending old ones; the outlay of capital in the first instance is very 
costly compared with the production of gas; you have to provide many things 
for the future which are not immediately remunerative. We did not abandon 
our old works in consequence of our removing out of London. All the original 
works stiil continue in protitable working; and if we could have extended those 
works, instead of going elsewhere aud commencing de novo, it would have been 
far less costly. 

Mr. Ricwarps: When you talk about capital, and the amount per ton, 
Mr. Livesey does not debit the South Metropolitan apparently with the sum 
of £80,000 which he had appropriated to capital out of revenue > 


Witness: His capital must be so much less on that account. If the Imperial 
Company had done the same, their capital account would have been very much 
less than it is; that is to say, their plant expenditure would have been greater 
than the parliamentary capital. My belief is that the South Metropolitan 
Company have expended a much greater sum than that £80,000. Mr. Livesey 
informed me that from year to year they have been spending money out of their 
revenue in laying new mains, and in other works, which they might have 
divided among their shareholders, or rather which ought to have gone in 
reduction of the price of gas. That, of course, gives them a very much larger 
plant than they could have acquired by the simple expenditure of the parliamen- 
tary capital ? 

Mr. Ricnarps: I do not wish to say anything against the South Metropolitan 
Company, but it was done at the expense of the consumers? 

Witness : Of course. 

Mr. Brassey: Do you mean to say that if the South Metropolitan Company 
had not constructed those works out of revenue they would then have sold the 
gas to the consumers at a lower price? 


Witness : Yes; or they would have had a so much larger capital to raise, 
that the thing would have come to the same in the end. 


Examination resumed: I have prepared another table with reference to 
Mr. Gunn’s evidence, relating to the prices and illuminating power of gas from 
1869 to 1874, in which he drew attention to the year 1874, making a comparison 
between the companies subject to the revision clauses and those companies that 
were not, showing that the companies under revision had done very much more 
for the public than the other companies. But he has, it seems to me, dealt 
very unfairly in selecting the year 1874, because the companies who were not 
subject to revision took the precaution of raising their price previously, and for 
many years were charging more than the Imperial Company; and in that way 
did not require to raise their price in 1874 in the way that the Imperial and 
the Chartered Companies had to do. I have taken the six years from 1869 to 
1874, both inclusive, and have fot first the three companies under revision, 
the Chartered, the Imperial, and the South Metropolitan. The Chartered Com- 
rs average price throughout the whole of this period was 4s. 1*16d.; the 

mperial 33. 11°16d.; and the South Metropolitan 3s. 1-08d. The average of the 
companies, including the South Metropolitan, was 3s. 8°46d. The other six 
companies follow :—The Phoenix was 3s. 10°79d.; the London, 43. 0°12d.; the 
Commercial, 33. 11}d.; the Independent, 3s, 3-83d.; the Surrey Consumers, 
4s. 1°12d.; and the Ratcliff, 3s. 113d. The average of all those companies is 
- A as against the average of the companies under revision, which was 
3. 8° 46d. 

Mr. Brassey: What ought you to add to the price charged by the six com- 
panies for the inferiority of the gas, supposing it to have been 14-candle gas? 

Witness: It has been proved, I think, in evidence that they are practically 
supplying the same gas. 

Mr. Richarps: What you mean is, that although the two companies made 
their rise per saltum, in one single leap, the other companies have, in the course 
of those years, in small amounts, made an equal rise ? 


Witness: They have. The table shows the excess over 33.93. The Chartered 
Company, for 16-candle gas, were 4°16d.; the Imperial, 2:16d.; the Phenix, 
1°79d.; the London, 3°12d.; the Commercial, 2°5d.; the Surrey Consumers, 
4°12d.; and the Ratcliff, 2°75d. I may, perhaps, point out that although advan- 
tage is taken of the state of the South Metropolitan—which is 7°92d. per 1000 
feet below the 3s. 9d.—to throw down the average of the three companies, yet 
the other companies get almost the same average, in the case of the Independent 
Company, which is 5°17d. per 1000 feet below the 3s. 9d. I have here another 
paper showing the surplus or deficiency of profit for payment of the maximum 
dividends during the years 1871 to 1873 inclusive. The Imperial Company, in 
1870, had a surplus of £2664. They reduced their price 1d. for one-half the 
year 1871 and one-half the following year, and that reduction caused a deficiency 
in those two years of £8255 and £3957. The next year came the high price of 
coal and only 3s, 9d. for gas, and that produced a deficiency of £49,478. Taking 
the whole of the companies in 1871 there was a surplus of £54,388, and a de- 
ficiency of £8255; in 1872 there was a surplus of £8702, and a deficiency of 
£68,011, which I presume must have been due to the rise in the price of labour 
and material; then 1873 produced a deficiency of £74,169, and showing a surplus 
of only £3670; thus pe | clearly that, with a price of 3s. 9d., it was at that 
time impossible to obtain a dividend. When the Imperial Company applied to 
the Revision Commissioner, the question of the capital expended at Bromley was 
very fully gone into in evidences, and it was only at the last stage of the proceed- 
ings that the legal question was raised as to the ability of the commissioners to go 
into that point, or to take that as one item in their calculation, with reference to 
the amount which should be given to the company as the price of their gas. 
There were four engineers brought against the company and in contradiction to 
their evidence, and there would have been no difficulty in producing many more 
witnesses, thoroughly independent of the metropolitan gas companies. Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Clemenshaw, Mr. Hawksley, and Mr. Cawley were called, all of 
whom are extremely eminent as gas engineers. The commissioners also paid a 
visit to the works and saw everything that had been done. They were accom- 
panied by the engineer of the Imperial Company and by Mr. Anderson, as re- 
presenting the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. Ricuarps: We have already heard that every single question that could 
be asked was asked, and was fully answered ? 

Witness: Yes; and I remember you yourself volunteering all the information 
the commissioners could desire; and you said that, if there was any legal ques- 
tion, the company did nof desire to withhold any information in consequence of 
that 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: A considerable amount of evidence was gone 
into before the commissioners about the capital expenditure, all of which I pre- 
sume was not of the slightest value, because they found they had no power to 
deal with the question. 

Mr. Cripps: So far as the purchase of sea-borne coals in the market goes, the 
South Metropolitan and Imperial Companies might go to the same market and 
have their coals in the same way up to the time of their removal from the ship, 
might they not? 

Witness: If they proceeded in the same way of purchasing; but I think the 
South Metropolitan could pick up their coals from hand to mouth much cheaper, 
their quantity being limited as compared with ours. It would be impossible for 
us to purchase coals for one station only, and not for the others. The South 
Metropolitan do their own lighterage, while we pay for ours; and I can tell you 
that the lighterage dues upon our canal will be raised very shortly. So far as 
regards Bromley, we have an advantage over the South Metropolitan Company, 

“but at other stations we are at a disadvantage. With reference to the railway 
station at St. Pancras, I am sorry to say it is not optional with us how long we 
shall use that station for coals, because we could not ensure a supply by the 
Regent’s Canal in winter, when we most want it. We have 80,000 tons supplied 
by railway to St. Pancras, our total consumption there being about 120,000 tons. 
In the year 1874 the South Metropolitan undoubtedly purchased their coal a 
good deal cheaper than the Imperial Company did; their system of buying was 
more advantageous to them in that year. The purchase of our coals is superin- 
tended by the Works Committee, but none of our directors are coal merchants. 
The members of that committee are selected simply for their business knowledge 
in general, and for their experience ; it is, in fact, the most important and the 
most experienced committee we have. As regards the coke, I have taken, as 
against Mr. Livesey’s evidence, what has been actually done by our company. 
Of course I assume that exactly the same care and diligence has been used by 
one party as the other. 

Mr. Cripps: Just a word about the document which you have put in as to the 
statement by Mr. Livesey, which begins in this way: ‘‘ Take Mr. Livesey’s state- 
ment of his cost of making 14-candle gas, and paying his full dividend in normal 
years, 3s. per 1000.’ Do you purport to take that from his evidence given here? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Crarprs: Mr. Livesey in his evidence said he was now giving and had 
given for a year past 16-candle gas, and that he was selling gas at a remunerative 
rate at the price of 33. Do you think it right to take a previous statement of Mr. 
Livesey as a statement of the cost of making 14-candle gas? 

Witness: I do certainly, because, in answer to a question by the chairman, he 
said: ** We want 3d. more for the additional two candles.’’ Then he is asked 
some questions with regard to the penalties, and therefore this paper refers to 
14-candle gas under penalties turned into 16-candle gas under penalties. 

Mr. Caters: Do you not think it would have been as well to put that into the 
statement, instead of saying it was Mr. Livesey’s statement of the cost of making 

| 16-candle gas? 
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Witness: I think the statement is correct; it is intended to be so, and I be- 
lieve it is ao, looking at it again. “ 

Mr. Carers: You have given me two sets of expenses—one the coal minus the 
woke, and the other the general working expenses ! i 

Witness: Yes; and I do that for the purpose of showing that the South Metro- 
politan Company do not work actually cheaper than the other companies, and 
certainly not cheaper than the Imperial; but when we come to circumstances 
which the companies cannot control, the South Metropolitan have an advantage 
over the Imperial to the extent I have named. : f 

Mr. Carers: A word about the way in which your ree | is estimated upon 
the general materials. You have taken over the materials of other companies in 
some cases > : 

Witness: When the districting took place we took over materials. 

Mr. €xrprs: And you took their capital as it stood, and called it so much of 
your capital for the future? . 

Witness: I believe it was strictly valued, but it was before my time. It was 
not, however, taken as capital. . ’ 

Mr. Crreps : In the first instance, supposing you put down a main, or incurred 
any expense, there is a cost price; when isany portion of that cost price written 


Witness: If the main is taken up, the materials sold, and a new main laid in 
the place of the old one, the capital gets the advantage of the old material; but, 
as I have already atated, we have not, with very few exceptions, done anything 
of the kind. Supposing we are destroying an old gasholder and constructing a 
new one on its site, we should write off to revenue the entire first cost of the 
original gasholder, and credit capital with every atom of it. : 

Mr. Crrpps: You have complained very much, as Mr. Burke did, about gas 
legislation affecting the companies. Has that legislation at any time interfered 
prejudicially to you or your dividends > , 

Witness: Decidedly the Act of 1869 was not so beneficial to the company as 
the Act of 1860. , 

Mr. Cripps: Has Parliament ever legislated for your company in any way 
which has prevented you going on with your full dividend as you have done 
before? 

Witness: No; certainly Parliament has undoubtedly protected the companies 
as against the agitation. If the Metropolitan Board had obtained the bills, 
which they introduced, we should have n damaged; but the Legislature has 
interposed, and the bills that have passed have not interfered with the capital of 
the companies. ak 

Mr. Cripps: Then I take your answer in the affirmative, that up to this time, 
at any rate, no legislation has interfered with your profits > 

Witness: Legislation has not interfered with the investment of the money, 
nor with the interest which was secured upon the capital. I do not see 
that legislation has been very beneficial to our dividends, but it has not hurt us, 
and it was intended by Parliament, I believe, not to hurt us. We were dividing 
10 per cent., in 1854, 1855, and 1856; then there was a year in which it was 
7% per cent., and two years of 9 per cent.; and then came 1860, and we have 
paid 10 per cent. since, except upon the7 per cent. capital. We have, in fact, 
since 1854, = our maximum dividend; and I believe that has been the general 
course of all the other companies. 

Serjeant Sancoop: Do not speak for the Chartered Company, if you please > 

Witness: I beg your pardon ; the Chartered Company is an exception. 

By the Cuarrman: We had no reserve-fund before 1860, and therefore, so 
far as regards that fund, we are £40,000 better off than we were in 1860. 

Cross-examination r d: The t of capital upon which we have been 
dividing 10 per cent. has materially increased since 1860; likewise the amount 
upon which we have the opportunity of dividing 7 per cent. 

Mr. Cripps: That also is a considerable bonus to the shareholder, over and 
above his power of getting 10 per cent. upon the old capital, is it not? 

Witness: He gets an allotment of his new shares; and whatever they are 
worth is to his advantage. I have considered the sliding scale, and I do not 
think I could use any better arguments about it than those which Mr. Burke 
gave. 

Mr. Crirrs: The great argument, as I understood, which Mr. Burke used 
was, that it might not be maintained, and that at some future time the people 
would not be satisfied, and would want it altered? 

Witness: I am quite sure that the people quarrel with the gas companies, not 
because of the price of the gas, but because of the dividends which the share- 
holders earn; and if we went down in price and rose up in our dividend, the 
howl, as you may call it, would certainly grow in virulence. 

Mr. Criprs: Do you speak for your shareholders in saying that they would 
like to have a lower rate of interest rather than a high one? 

Witness: They would prefer by far having it at the fixed rate to having an up 
and down dividend, dependent from year to year upon the price of coals and 
upon other circumstances. You must be aware that the tendency of everything 
is to rise in price; and from the best information which we have obtained, the 
future of coals will be very serious, which, of course, will increase the cost of gas, 
and so far from getting an increase of dividend, we look upon that as a reduction 
of our dividend, and no chance of an increase. 

Mr. Cripps: Has not your profit on the sale of gas continually increased, in 
proportion to the greater amount of gas that you have been able to sell, in pro- 
portion to the number of customers? 

Witness: To a certain extent the head expenses will cover a large amount of 
gas; but the great expense in the manufacture of gas is undoubtedly the 
question of coal and labour, much more than anything else which we can save 
in management. Undoubtedly the larger the make to a certain extent the 
— ot ae of manufacture; but there isa point beyond which that is no 

nefit at all. . 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16. 
Mr. Chubb recalled, and further cross-examined by Mr. Criprs. 

Our Bromley site was chosen with the view to economize the cost of taking 
coals to the works, but it will take some years before that object is fully 
realized. I differ from Mr. Burke in his opinion that the price of gas will 
godown. It depends entirely upon the price of coal and wages, which will 
overwhelm all the advantages we shall gain. As regards our Bromley works 
there may be an advantage ; and the increased make of gas may also be 
beneficial to us, but that may be swallowed up in the increased cost of coal 
and wages. In the matter of coke there is also a difficulty, because the increased 
demand for gas increases the quantity of coke to be sold, and also increases the 
difficulty of getting rid of it. Our price for coke in 1869 was 6s. 9°5d.; in 
= . _ 6s, 10d. ; and in 1872, 9:.37d. In 1854 we obtained 15s.; and in 

, 10s, 
By the CoarrmaNn: In 1865 the price was 93. 7d.; in 1866, 8s. 16d; in 1867, 
8s. 2d.; in 1868, 7s, 4d. 

Cross-examination resumed: The net cost of coal per 1000 feet of gas was 
. i 67d. ; in 1870, 7°98d.; in 1871, 7*ld.; in 1872, 9°54d.; and in 1873, 

By the CHarnMaN : The accounts for 1874 are not yet published by all the 
companies, but we have made out a rough book for our own guidance. We 
had a surplus that year of £21,162 and our price was 4s. 8d. 

Cross-examination resumed : Our normal rate of consumption for the last 
10 years has been at the rate of 6 per cent. Sometimes we jump up to 10 per 
cent., and sometimes we go down tol percent. In 1869 the increase was at 
the rate of 5 per cent. over the previous year; in 1870, when the price was 
a" to 3s. 9d., it was 6°2 per cent. ; the next year, when we dropped to 
3s, 8d., the increase was only 5°8 per cent. ; the next year, at 3s, 9d., it was 











only 2°9; in 1873 it was 5°3; and in 1874 it was 3:7. In 1864 it was 11 per 
mi in 1865, 7 per cent. ; and in 1866,7 per cent. ; so the average comes out 
mg 

By Mr. VENABLES : The largest demand in one day, last year, when the price 
was 4s, 8d., was 17 per cent. over the previous year, though the price was so 
~~ ; and that demand was quite unexpected. 

y the CHAIRMAN : Of the different sources of demand shops are the largest. 
We have not many factories lighted with gas morning and evening; the 
railways are our largest consumers, The consumption for gas-stoves is not of 
much importance, 

By Mr. Brassky: We are sometimes very much pressed to make gas 
enough, and that causes us much anxiety. 

By the Cuarrman: On Christmas Eve last year the difficulty was very great, 
and it was a question whether we could quite keep up the supply. We had to 
draw upon each of our works to assist the others. Por such a day as that we 
provide beforehand ; but if there is a foggy day or two before we have to draw 
the supply off, and we are left to the day for what we can make. Our gas- 
holders will store about two-thirds of the day’s make, 

By Mr. BrassEy: The works are utilized to their utmost during the whole 
of December and January. 

By Mr. BrRLEy: The greatest demand in any one day was 21 millions, and 
the smallest 3 millions. 

Mr. Cripps: When you have to go before the commissioners, according to 
the ordinary state of things you would first of all have had recourse to your 
reserve-fund to some extent ? 

Witness: Yes, I presume that would be the course. We should leave 
going to the commissioners till the very last moment, and exhaust all our funds 

fore going to such a tribunal. 

Mr. Cripps: You say you would not resort to the commissioners until the 
last moment, but when you do resort to those commissioners it must always be 
for a price which will pay for what you call your statutory dividend, and also 
make up your reserve-fund for that year ? 

Witness: The increased price is, I understand, limited to one year, and 
therefore it must do in that year all that is required. 

Mr. Cripps: If your reserve-fund had been exhausted, then the com- 
missioners would be bound to give you such a price as would make up your 
dividend and give you enough to make up your reserve-fund. 

Witness: The commissioners would have to consider that as the amount to 
be made up, supposing due care and management were not disproved. 

By Mr. Brassgy : The Metropolitan Board keep us in everlasting dread, and 
perhaps in wholesome order, 

Cross-examination resumed: My feeling is that if the companies paid more 
than 10 per cent. the howl against them would increase. I think they would 
be afraid to divide 12 per cent. Of course it would be difficult to control the 
shareholders anxious to get the money ; but if the directors could control and 
guide them, then my advice would not to take it, but to lay it by asa 
reserve-fund to equalize the dividends, although I am afraid it would be hardly 
legal or practicable, 

r. Cripps: Assuming this up-and-down sliding scale, would it not be the 
sole interest of your shareholders to get the highest dividend they could for 
their money ? 

Witness: Yes; but you must look to the other side—the possibility of the 
reduction of dividend ; the probability is greater on the side of reduction than 
on the side of increase, It appears to me impossible for the companies ever 
to reach 12 per cent. The immediate cause of the present agitation is the 
rise in price to 4s, 8d., and added to that comes the general growl that we are 
paying 10 per cent. The conversion of our loan capital into share capital took 
place in the year 1866. There were a | number of bonds falling due in the 
autumn of that year, amounting to £260,000, and we were unable to raise 
money at that time, as we could not place the shares. To borrow money from 
bankers, or to endeavour to raise the money to pay off the loan was a difficulty 
staring us in the face; and in atime of panic those amounts were turned 
into share capital, carrying 10 per cent. interest. It was fully explained to 
Parliament at that time, and they put it into the preamble of the bill so that 
it might be clearly understood. As it appears now, it may be looked upon as 
a scarcely wise transaction, but it was done at a time of panic. 

By the CHAIRMAN: It was under the power of the Companies Clauses Act that 
we acted as we did, and the same power would have enabled us to have paid 
off all our loans at that time and have issued fresh capital. The loans at that 
time amounted to £400,000. 

Mr. Brassey : Have you ever tried to relieve yourselves of the great incon- 
- which ti arises from loans falling due, by issuing debenture 
stock ? 

Witness : We have not tried it, but undoubtedly it would be wise to begin 
todoso, Our shares very seldom pass from hand to hand. The debentures 
are held chiefly by large insurance companies, by the Bank of England, and 
other institutions of that kind; they very seldom change hands in any way, 
and therefore Iam not able to say whetherthey areata premium. It depends 
upon the rate of interest, which varies from 44 to 5 per cent, I think we have 
had to give as much as 54 sometimes. We cannot raise money so cheaply as 
the railway companies can ; the market is not so large, and the security is 
not so well knowa. If the Metropolitan Board would lend us the money at a 
low rate of interest we should be content. I think if we had a guarantee from 
that board it might induce people to lend us money at a lower rate than we 
have it now. 

By Mr. Bristowe: I believe that application was made to the bondholders 
in 1866 to renew the loan, but they deciined. 

oO eee resumed: The Metropolitan of Works opposed our bill in 

69. 

Mr. Cripps: Do you not know that the opposition of the Metropolitan Board 
had nothing to do with the money part of that bill, and simply related to the 
insertion of the clauses which had been put in the bill of 1868 ! 

Witness: No; they opposed the bill as awhele. My belief is that their 
attention was drawn to the preamble. 

The CuarrMaNn said it did not make much difference. If it was in the 
preamble it was the fanlt of the opponents if they did not see it. 

Re-examined by Mr. VeNaBLES: Our fixed expenses, which depend rather 
upon the policy of the directors than on management, are lower than the 
South Metropolitan ; but, on the other hand, those which depend on manage- 
ment from day to day are slightly higher. Legislation has not interfered 
prejudicially with our dividends, because in all cases where attempts have been 
made to diminish those dividends, and to deprive the companies of their 
statutory rights, Parliament has always interposed, and preserved the state of 
things tetween the companies and the consumers; but in every case our 
dividends would have been unpaid if the Metropolitan Board had succeeded in 
their contention, In consequence of having to provide for the larzest possible 
demand, we always have an ordinary capital employed which is for the greater 
part of the time unproductive. @ company are bound to supply all their 
consumers, and are under penalties if they fail in that respect; and therefore 
they are obliged to keep their works up to the maximum demand, in order 
that the consumers may be supplied under any circumstances. I may add 
that we have never had any complaints against us, during the many years [ 
have been with them, of an insufficient supply of gas ; nor do we find amongst 
our consumers that they are dissatisfied in any respect. I have endeavoured 
to ascertain, from those most likely to know, if they have any complaints to 
make, and they informed me that the Metropolitan Board had asked the con- 
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sumers to come forward and say if there was any complaint. There is a very 
small demand in Bromley for coke, and I believe it will remain so; those 
ro an advantage in coal, but lose it in coke from not having a local 
demand. The i 


Beckton works are in a position as our own with respect 
to,a coke market. The two com com with each other, so that both 
are to some extent injured by being & ximity. In 1869, when the 
price was 43,, we had a lus of near] 000, .~. uence — he 

us q D 


reduced the price 3d, w reduced the -~ ; 
endeavoured to show that revision had done badly for the consumers by pointing 
to the result of 1874, whereas in previous years the other companies risen 
ually and had paid their full dividen In 1874, not ha drawn upon 
eir rererve-funds, they were able to do with a less price than we did; but 
we, having previously exhausted our reserve-fund, wanted a larger price than 
did in that year. The result to the consumers was no loss, because they 
already had the benefit of al! the reserve money that had to be made up 
under the award of the commissioners. 

Mr. Venanies: Having had the benefit, and supposing coal had suddenly 
become cheap, you would have been able to fill up your reserve-fund again 
without the increased price, and, consequently, the consumer would, in that 
case, have gained an unmixed benefit; but as it was, vow J neither gained nor 
lost by it, because they gained in the earlier years,and had to make it up in the 
later years? 

itness: Yes. 

Mr. Venwasies: Mr. Cripps suggested that you represented to Parliament that 
you wanted a certain sum of money for works, and that, instead of making 
works, you spent £260,000 in paying off loans; but in stating what you 
required = works, 1 suppose you credited yourselves with the £260,000 then 
out as loan 

Witness: Yes; every farthing of money raised under the Act. of 1866 was 
spent in works, and therefore we had no more capital after the conversion than 
we had before; it was simply a matter of account. Our financial condition was 
laid before the committee, so far as it was necessary for the inquiry, and there- 
fore anybody who thought it material might have called attention to our having 
this loan capital. All the companies are obliged to give a higher illuminating 
power than is prescribed, because they are subject to heavy penalties, and are 
therefore compelled to allow themselves a margin. The actual 16 candles 
which we supply, when there is only an obligation to supply 14, would, if the 
bominal power were raised two candles, have to be again raised. 

By the Caainman: The difference between the Imperial and the Chartered 
Companies gas averages from a candle toa candle anda half, The Chartered 
give a higher illuminating power than we do; they are never below 16, and we 
are generally, 

By Mr. Brrugy: I believe Mr. Field’s statement to be correct, that we have 
£713,487 invested in street mains; and if we had to renew the whole of those 
mains, and did not take up old ones, we should have that amount of literally 
exhausted capital. Since I was spoken to on the subject yesterday, I have 
made inquiries, and find the mains perish very little, and last a number of 
years. hen we take up a main and put down another in lieu of it, we use 
the main that we have taken up in some other place where it is sufficient, 
and where it saves us so much outlay of additional capital. Our property is 
only valued for assessment to the parish rates. When we have any new works 
to construct, we see how far it bears reference to the old work that has been 
made. If we had now to construct our works anew, we could not construct 
them for less money than they have cost us under our capital account. A 
depreciation-fund might be, on the whole, desirable, but we maintain our works 
out of the current revenue of the year, altering, amending, and adapting them 
to any new invention. We believe we have maintained them to the full value, 
with the exception of the gasholders; there should be some depreciation-fund 
on gasholders, but the auditor has no power to allow such a fund to pass, 
Application was made to Parliament in 1860 for permission to have a deprecia- 
tion-fund, but it was not allowed. I do not think the idea of the committee 
then was that a depreciation-fund was to be merely another name for a 
reserve-fund. The system of keeping the accounts has been in force from the 
very beginning, and it seems to have arisen in this way: out of capital account 
& Dew retort-house was constructed; the first year there were no repairs nor 
renewals of the retorts, and it was felt to be a difficulty that the whole expense 
of renewing those retorts four years hence would come out of revenue ail at 
once. The retorts were valued to see how mary years they would last, and it 
was found that four years was about the average, and one-fourth the amount 
was charged to each year, so that at the end of the time there was a fund in 
hand available for equalizing the expenditure on the retorts ; but that hardly 
amounts to a depreciation-fund. It is the same system that the railway com- 
panies adopt for the renewal of their roads. 

The CuairnMAn: Can you tell me what the net market price of coals and 
coke and other residuals is at present ? 

Witness : Gas coal will be deliverable in the river at perhaps 15s, 6d. upon a 
contract, but it would cost us more than that to get it to our works. Suap- 
posing the rate of coke to be about the same as in 1872, that would leave the 
net cost for coal somewhere about 7s. 6d., or about half. Supposing the prices 
continue as they are now, we might perhaps be able to earn a higher dividend, 
and also give the public gas at a lower price at the end of this year. 

The CHarnMAN : Does that quite agree with the answer which you gave to 
Mr. Cripps, that you were of opinion that it would be much more likely that 
the scale would go up than that it would go down? 

Witness : | think so, The prices of to-day are undoubtedly exceptional. 
They have come after a panic, and after a storm there generally comes a calm 
inthe market. There is at present a glut of coal; the iron trade is in a pre- 
carious state ; and the question of whether coal will remain at its present price 
isa very doubtful one. My impression is that it will not doso, I think it is 
more likely to go up. 

The CnarrmMan: There are a great many people who hold the contrary 
opinion, are there not? 

Witness : Very probably so; it is entirely an estimate. 

The Cuainman: However, your answer to Mr. Cripps was not based upon 
the facts of to-day ? 

Witness: By no means. I have asked many coalowners, and they are all in 
great doubt about it; but their doubt arises not so much from the demand for 
coal immediately as from the wages question. Supposing the net price to con- 
tinue as at present, at 7s, 6d., that would give us, at 3s. 9d.,a very considerable 
surplus, but I can only form a bare estimate. 

The Cuatrman: If this price continued for a year, would it give a surpius 
of £40,0007 

Witness: If the net cost of coal is 7s. 6d., I have no doubt whatever that 
that would be the result. For the present year it could not be the case, 
because we have contracts for one-half of the year ending in July. It must be 
a year during which the prices which we have referred to ruled throughout. 
For a moment tar has risen in price, and Mr. Livesey alluded to that fact, and 
dealt with it as if it were a permanent price. 

The CuainmMan: Why do you think it is not permanent? 

Witness : In London the explanation is, that there is a new want arisen at 
the moment. There is a large firm who have evidently determined that they 
shall be the sole buyers cf tar in London, and the sole manufacturers; and 
pe are making contracts at very high prices with the different gas companies, 
with the view of shutting up all other works. They avow it openly. They 
have already shut up the works of large manufacturers who purchased our tar 
for @ great mapy years, and who have no tar available. The evident intention 
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is to buy the whole trade up, and to get it into their own hands, and then they 
can get the tar at their own price, 

The Cuarnman: Have you any idea what 10 per cent. increase of consumption, 
taking the price of labour and materials to remain as they are, would give you 
as increase of profit, supposing that you were merely like myself or any other 
trader, and that your dividends were not secured to you? 

Witness: It is difficult to answer that question at the moment, but I will 
endeavour to get it worked ont, if you think it of value. Those expenses of 
management must, to a certain extent, increase with the increased demand, 
because the collection, salaries, and so on would be larger. The board of 
directors, and one or two items of that kind, would remain the same; but 
many of those expenses which we call management expenses, which an 
engineer cannot control, must increase with the increased demand. Every 
additional million feet of gas that we deliver requires so much more capital 
expended for creating the works for that munnfacture. 

The CuarrMan: I thought that you were erecting works at Bromley, which 
were very considerably larger than you wanted, and that you were looking 
ame to an increase, as I understood, of from 5 millions up to 20 millions 

ere ? 

Witness: That is correct to this extent, that we have the land for the whole 
works, we have made a dock for the whole works, we have made a bridge 
which is applicable to the whole works, and we have laid down certain leading 
mains which are applicable to the whole works; but the retort-houses, purifiers, 

asholders, purifying-sheds, and materials must all be added for every million 
eet that we make. 

The Cuarnman: However, should I be right in gathering this much—that, if 
the present net price of coal continues, you will be able to supply gas at a 
lower price than 3s. 9d., with some increase of dividend to your shareholders 
above 10 per cent. and 7 per cent., and that your position is likely to be some- 
what improved by a constant increase in your consumption? 

Witness: Yes; it all turns upon the question of coal and labour. 

The CHarnMAN: Now, take your disadvantage in the sale of coke; what 
would it cost you to carry your coke to where there is the greatest market. 
For instance, let us suppose that there is a part of the South Metropolitan dis- 
trict which is a very good market for coke, how much would it cost you to 
deliver coke to the consumers there, so as to compete with that —— 

Witness: We actually do that now. The cost of carriage is about 2s. per 
chaldron for every two miles, so that, supposing the price to be 8s. now, it 
would make it 10s. for every additional two miles. The South Metropolitan 
Company are in this position, that people come to their worksto buy. Mr. 
Livesey says as much in his evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: But surely no one would be so fond of their coke, that they 
would go to their place and cart away the coke for the same price at which 
they would buy the coke of you to be delivered ? 

Witness: No, Mr. Livesey tells us, in his evidence, that he sells the whole 
of his coke to people who come to fetch it,and that he delivers out none; 
implying that he has no more than the district wants, and then people come to 
fetch. 

The Cuarrnman: Am I to understand that, if you went into competition 
with the South Metropolitan Company, you could not get more from the con- 
sumers if you supplied them at their places of business, instead of their having 
to get the coke at the South Metropolitan works ? 

Witness: That is sc. If we sent our coke down there we could not get more 
than they are selling at, and that would only bring us the price that we are 
now selling at, at our own works, 

The CHAIRMAN: Surely there wonld be also the advantage to the consumer 
of supplying it to him at his place of business? 

Witness: Perhaps I am thinking rather of what we do than of the proposition 
that you put to me. 

The CHairnman;: I do not in the slightest degree donbt what von are doing. 
I only want to know why you cannot enter into a more active competition 
with the South Metropolitan and other districts, and what would be the dis- 
advantages under which you would have to conduct that competition? 

Witness : To enable one to get into the South Metropolitan district to com- 
pete with them, I should incur a cartage expense which would bring my price 
up to the South Metropolitan price, and then I could not compete with them 
in that way. It would cost us, on an average, 4s. per chaldron to supply the 
consumers in that large district; and it would cost the South Metropolitan 
Company one shilling, I presume, to supply those same consumers. 

By Mr. Brassey: The difference in the cost of delivery between ourselves 
and the South Metropolitan Company, supposing our consumers were in the 
South Metropolitan district, would be 3s., and 1 think the actual difference in 
the price we obtain runs from about 3s, to 4s. 

By the CuarrMAn: At present we have no power to raise any more capital. 
There is only a balance of £5 per share upon the last issue of shares, amount- 
ing to £130,000 to be called. Our last issue was in 1873, and the amount was 
£325,000. When we issued those shares, every holder of £66 stock or shares 
was entitled to one new share. The announcement of that new issue had no 
effect upon the market price of the old shares. 

By Mr. Brasszy: We are now applying for £1,300,000 increase of capital, 
which we purpose to raise in sections. I do not think the passing of the bill 
would perceptibly raise the price of our shares; 7 per cent. is no great boon to 
gas people, 

Mr. Brasszy: Do you mean to say that the gas companies shareholders are 
in that prosperous state that it is not a boon to them to have a tolerable 
security of 7 per cent. for what they have got to invest? 

Witness : That is not quite the way in which I look at it; but the manner 
in which we issue them does not give any immediate value to the shares. 
They are called up over a series of years, and until the entire payment of the 
calls, the advantage, of course, is not 80 great. In the first issue, with £5 only 
paid, or £2 10s. paid (for we only call as we want it), the advantage is only upon 
that small amount; and until the whole £12 10s. is paid up, of course, the fall 
advantage is not obtained. 

By the CHarrMAN: We buy onr coals direct from the colliery, as we find that 
is the cheapest way of getting them; there is otherwise always a commission 
intervening. We find that the coalowner is a more substantial man, and we 
deal direct with him, and generally with those who have collieries of their 
own, and we can rely upon their punctually delivering the coal according to 
contract. 

Mr. BristowE: You said just now that you must have your plant and stock 
arranged for the most extreme demand that may be made upon you, and there- 
fore a great part of your plant is, in fact, not producing a profit. Is not that 
common to everything else? Is there any specialty about a gas company in 
that respect ? : 

Witness : I do not think that a railway company, for instance, has its plant 
out of use to the extent that a gas company would. Of course, there are 
periods of the year during which a railway company is more busy than at 
other periods, and during those other periods some of their plant is idle. 

By Mr. Brasssy: The land at Bromley is in excess of the present want, but 
it will be wanted in the future. It is not available for sale. We have laid out 
about £70,000 or £80,000 in land, I think. If we bought only such portion 
as is wanted at present, it would certainly increase the value of the property 
around it, and by-and-by we might not be able to get land except at a much 
higher price. Therefore it seems the best policy to secure it at the present 
time, and that course has been adopted. 

Mr. Brassey: Looking back upon the history of your company, by the light 
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of that wisdom which comes after the event, do you think that you have 
exercised the same care and economy in the management of your capital 
account that you have in other branches of your administration? ; 

Witness: I°can point to nothing that I think bas been a mistake in any 
way. 

Mr, Brassey: Youdo not think that there has been extravagance in the rates 
at which the capital has been raised? ; 

Witness : By no means. ‘ I think it has always been laid out with care and 
, and judiciously done. 

Mr. Brassey: That is one aspect of the question; but with reference to the 
other arpert, as to the rate of interest which you offer to the capitalist, what 
do you sa: 

Witness : I think in the first instance that the company could not have 
raised it at a lower maximum than the 10 per cent. Commencing the 
undertaking again, and starting with new works, with all the risks that are 
incurre with new works, and in introducing a new manufacture, you could 
not have raised that money unless 19 per cent. had been the prescribed 
dividend. 

Mr. Brassey: But now that the companies enjoy the advantages of monopoly 
and of a high guarantee of interest upon a large portion of their stock, do not 
you think that a greater proportion might have been raised at easier rates of 
interest by the issue of debenture stock, or by the issue of preferential stock? 

Witness: A preference stock undoubtedly could have been raised at a lower 
rate, but it would have been to the injury of the capital which bad been raised 
previously, if a preference had been put before it; but I think that now new 
capita! could be raised at a much lower rate. 

he CHAIRMAN: But supposing that there was no limitation at all as to the 
quantity of money which you could borrow, could you not get all the money 
that _ would now wish to use at 4 per cent., instead of raising it by fresh 
capital. 

Witness : I doubt whether we could get it at 4 per cent., but we could at 44 
or 5 per cent., undoubtedly, if we had the power to borrow, instead of raising it 
by shares, 

Mr. Brassey: You said that it would afford you great satisfaction to work in 
this matter in concert with the Metropolitan Board cf Works, and to avail your- 
selves, so far as you might, of their credit and financial position; do you see any 
practical difficulty in carrying out such an idea, supposing that it were adopted? 

Witness: It is scarcely practicable, I think. They can borrow probably at 
8} per cent. ; and if we had the same collateral guarantee, we could do the same 
thing, I suppose. All that the company care to do now, the capital being ex- 
pended, and theold shareholders having paid their money, is to raise new capital 
at the lowest possible point, provided it is not in any way put before the old 
capital as a preference or as a bond debt. 

The Cuarrman: I know nothing about the actual price of your shares, but 
I gather from what [ have seen the last day-or two that there is a very consi- 
derable difference on the Stock Exchange between the buying and the selling 

rice? 
. Witness: Yes, there is; but I scarcely know what is the difference, 
Mr. Thomas Nesham Kirkham, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am engineer-in-chief to the Imperial Gas Company, and have been con- 
nected with the company for 30 years. I have the entire superintendence of 
the working establishments of the company, having at each station a resident 
engineer, subordinate to myself. I control all the details of the manufacture 
of gas, and for each separate operation I select the persons I think most fit. 
In that respect I am never practically interfered with by the directors. I 
report to the board from time to time what extensions of the works are re- 
quired to carry on the business of the company. At each station there is a 
distinct set of working accounts kept, which are brought together and cem- 
pared week by week. A director who has bestowed his attention on that par- 
ticular branch for a length of time thoroughly analyzes the accounts, and if 
anything attracts his attention, the matter is investigated, and I am consulted 
as to whether there is just and good cause for what he has observed. I do not 
believe there is any department but what is conducted with proper care and 
management; I think our acconnte will show that, according to Mr. Field’s 
analyses. We also compare our accounts with those of other companies. 
There have been no great improvements in the manufacture of gas which we 
have not immediately adopted; but all alterations are not improvements. We 
are obliged to watch the item of wages very narrowly. We have, at times, the 
difficulty which all large manufacturers have in regard to strikes, and Christmas 
times, and things of that sort. A few years back the company were obliged to 
erect cottages of their own at Fulham, in order to keep the men in the neigh- 
bourhood. When the commissioners visited the works at Bromley, they asked a 
number of questions on a variety of subjects connected with the works, every 
one of which was answered by me. One question raised was as 
to the bridge which passes over the river Lea and Bow Creek, 
which at that point rua side by side, and it is, taerefore, a longish 
bridge, but it is absolutely necessary in order to convey the large leading 
rectangular mains from the works into the metropolis. I considered that the 
safest way was to occupv the ¢rotéoir only with those mains, in order that no 
traffic might pass over them, and thus render them unsafe. The size of those 
mains is 7 feet by 3 feet 6 inches; and our leading mains, when we get over the 
water, are 48 inches. In constructing the bridge we made our rectangular 
mains of such dimensions as to be sufficient to feed an additional 48-inch main 
when it is laid down, and I consider that a proper and economical thing to do. 
Supposing we had put upa bridge on a smaller scale, the cost of pulling that 
bridge down, or making the alteration in it, would be greater than the cost 
we have incurred.’ It is mace sufficiently wide to enable two carts to pass at 
atime. The bridge was erected by Mr. Peter Barlow, so that every possible 
precaution for the non-interference with the navigation wastaken. One of the 
commissioners made a remark about the clock-tower, which is a square erec- 
tion in the centre of a block of buildings, and might have cost about £600. We 
draw our retorts at fixed intervals, one after another, and therefore a striking 
clock is essential to the conduct of a large gas-work. We have madea dock 
large enough to meet the requirements of the station when it is developed to 
the full; it will answer for something like 20 million cubic feet. I consider 
the company exercised a wise and judicious economy in making that dock 
large in the first instance; because the difficulty and danger of making it piece- 
meal, especially in broken ground, would have been very great. We have 
erected one retort-house capable of producing 5 million cubic feet, and are in 
course of erecting another; we have also room for two more of the same size. 
Our purifying and exhausting apparatus are at present only sufficient for the 
retort-houses actually existing, and as the manufacture increases, we shall 
have to add to that. The rise in price of labour in 1872 was something 
like 15 per cent., and we have not been able to effect anything like a reduction 








since, nor do I anticipate the possibility of being able todo so. In ironwork 
the rise was something like 30 per cent., but that is coming down now. 

By the Cnainman: We devise every possible means of saving the cost of | 
labour. As to the particular labour in stoking, there has been no means found 
yet of employing mechanical appliances for doing that work, but experiments | 
have been and are now being tried with that object. | 

Examination resumed: I thoroughly investigated the steam stcker, and was | 
very anxious to try it, but it came to nothing. The Chartered Company did | 
actually put it in operation, but have since abandoned it. Towards the end of | 
1871 ghere was a considerable rise in wages. Under the old rate scoopmen | 
received from 5s. to 5s. 6d., stokers and firemen from 4s. 8d. to 5s. 2d., and 
cokeholemen from 33, 10d. to 4s. 3d. per day of 12 hours; but on November 8 


| below Vale Rock Mill. 


in that year the directors issued a notice stating that in fature the wages would 
be—Scoopmen, £1 18s. 6d., stokers and firemen £1 16s. 2d., and cokeholemen 
£1 98.9. for a week of seven days. Up to that time it had been the habit to 
give the men a holiday once a month, but that system was not found to answer 
well, and was discontinued. In October, 1872, another rise took place, as 
follows:—Scoopmen, 5s. 11d. per day; stokers, 5s. 64d.; cokeholemen, 4s, 7d.; 
coal stagers, 4s. 4d.; on Sundays the pay to be half extra. 

Mr. Cripps: Of course, you are aware, like everybody else, that the mere 
fact of paying higher wages need not necessarily raise the cost of labour in 
detail; you may pay higher wages and get more work? 

Witness: You may do so, but there is great difficulty in doing it now-a-days. 
It isa fact that the wages per 1000 feet of gas sold have only practically 
increased by a mere trifling amount from 1869 downwards, but that is owing to 
due care and management. The amount of capital expended at Bromley up 
to the present time is something over £800,000, and the make of gas there is 
about 1,750,000 per day. The amount expended would be much too large 
if only the quantity of gas that is now produced continued to be made 
there. When the commissioners visited the works they did their best to see 
what was going on. 

Mr. Cripps: But you do not mean to say that three or four people, without 
any experience of gas-works, could go over a place like Bromley and make up 
their minds whether there was any unnecessary expenditure or not? 

Witness : Tney made many inquiries, and they were accompanied by a pro- 
fessional adviser—Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Richarps said that completed the case on behalf of the Imperial 
Company. 

(To be continued.) 





Tururspay, May 27. 
(Before Mr, Basu. Woopp, Chairman ; Lord Ricuarp Grosvenor, Sir COLMAN 
RasHLEIGH, and Mr. Dunpas.) 
BLACKBURN WATER BILL, 

Mr. Porg, Q.C., Mr. Lirruer. Q.C., and Mr. Epwarps, Q.C., appeared for 
the promoters; Mr. M‘Intyre, Q.C., and Mr. Ricuarps, Q.C., represented the 
Grimshaw Paper-Mill Company, the Darwen Paper-Mill Company, and other 
petitioners, Mr. TAHOURDIN appeared to watch the bill on behalf of the 
Blackburn Corporation. 

Mr. Pore said that the object of the bill was to acthorize the Blackburn 
Water-Works Company to make and maintain additional works, and to raise 
further capital. The opposition to the bill resolved itself into the ordinary 
opposition of a millowner on the stream, and the water compensation to be 
given. One portion of the bill was to enable the companies to acquire addi- 
tional lands in the neighbourhood of Blackburn for the purpose of constructing 
a service reservoir to supply the higher parts of the district; while another 
section proposed to revive some powers for the compulsory purchase of land 
which were granted by an Act of 1861. The company was incorporated in 
1845, being then authorized to raise a capital of £40,000, with £13,000 borrow- 
ing powers. In 1849 power was obtained to raise an additional £20,000, the 
borrowing power being proportionately increased. Before the year 1861, when 
a second Act for the construction of works was passed, the company had built 
the Daisy Green reservoir, the Pickup Bank 2nd the Guide reservoirs, two small 
reservoirs ~~ a tributary of the river Blackwater, and the Hoddlesden 
reservoir. In 1851 the population of Biackburn was 46,536; in 1861 it had 
increased to 63,000, and in that year the companies applied to Parliament to 
consolidate the whole of their Acts, and to obtain power to construct new works. 
The Fish Moor reservoir then authorized was completed in 1867; but the 
Waterside reservoir had not yet been constracted. The powers to form that 
reservoir were unlimited in point of time; but those for purchasing land ex- 
pired in 1866. A great portion of the land, however, had been already acquired, 
and it was now proposed to revive the powers which had lapsed, and to pur- 
chase the remainder of the land required. In 1861 the limits of supply were 
also extended, and provisions were made with regard to the supply of 
compensation water. Since that date Blackburn had largely increased, pro- 
bably more rapidly than any other manufacturing district in Lancashire, 
From 63,000 in 1861 the population rose to 76,000 in 1871, and the outlying 
districts had also greatly increased. The present supply was 16 million gallons 
aday. Since 1861 there had been several seasons of extraordinary drought, 
so that, whereas before that year it was considered that a storeage provision 
for 150 days was sufficient, experience had shown that a drought of 180 days 
might occur. The bill, therefore, proposed to provide for such a contingency. 
No new drainage area would be interfered with, and no water taken that was 
not authorized to be taken in 1861; but by reason of the extension 
of manufactures, the brooks supplying the Hoddlesden and Pickup 
Bank reservoirs had become much fouler than they formerly were, 
and it had, therefore, become necessary to divert those streams 
higher up. The Corporation of Blackburn had agreed that the pro- 

sed works were desirable, and had arranged to purchase the company’s 
interest in the undertaking, so that the bill was promoted with the sanction of 
the corporation, and would ultimately become a portion of the interest which 
they, as the public authority, would acquire. That the water supply was 
greatly appreciated in Blackburn was proved by the fact that, in 1864, when 
the entire number of the houses in the town was 16,834, no less than 16,03 
were supplied by the company. The Grimshaw Bridge Paper-Mill was situated 
on the Hoddlesden Brook, the Darwen Paper-Mill being below the junction of 
the brook with the river Darwen. Both these mills were below all the points 
of interference with the water authorized in 1861, and with regard to compen- 
sation, it was now simply proposed to re-enact the provisions of the previons 
Act. What the petitioners really wanted was that the discharge should take 
place as they themselves wished, and not in the manner regulated by 
the Act of 1861. As far as the company were concerned, it made no 
difference at what times or in what proportions the water was dis- 
— but they could not consent to place the control in the hands of 
the Grimshaw Mill Company and the Darwen Mill Company alone, because 
the Act required that all the parties interested should have an equal 
voice in the matter. The water-works company were quite ready to 
abide by any decision at which a meeting of millowners might arrive, but 
they could not make any alteration in the mode of compensation behind the 
backs of the other millowners. Another petition was by Mr. Ranken, who was 
the owner of considerable property near the Vale Rock Mill, of which another 
petitioner, Mr. Place, was the mineral lessee. In consequence of the pollution 
of the stream by the sewage from the village of Hodalesden, the promoters 
were obliged to take the water from above the Vale Rock Mill, so that the 
petitioners would no longer have the natural stream. Ordinarily that was a 
simple matter for compensation; but in this case the ordinary principle of com- 
pensation would not be applicable, under the whole of the district 
traversed by the streams Mr. Ranken and Mr. Place were working minerals, 
and in some parts so near the surface that the streams percolated into the 
mines, and found their way through the drainage of the mines to a point far 
It would therefore be manifestly impossible that the 
water company, not getting the whole, should compensate on the basis of 
getting the whole of the surface water. The suggestion of the engineor was, 
that during ordinary dry weather the flow of the two brooks would not average 
more than a certain quantity, and be proposed to make provision for a flow of 
four times that quantity. The estimate for the whole of the works was £119,500, 
and the limit of construction 15 years, 
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Mr. J. F. Bateman, examined by Mr. Epwarps, said that he laid out the 
original scheme for supplying Blackburn with water in 1844. The popula- 
tion then was about 36,000, and the requirements about 800,000 gallons 
per day. It was supposed that the land acquired would give about double 
that quantity, but the experience of the last 30 years had proved i: to be 
over-calculated. Under the Act of 1845, the Hoddlesden reservoir was con- 
structed for the purpose of compensation. The water collected from 810 
acres had to go for the supply of the town, and the compensation to the 
millowners on the river was 5 feet per second during twelve hours of each 
day. The compensation reservoir was to give that amount to the mill- 
owners for five years, In 1847 the reservoir was completed. The supply 
to the millowners for the five years was continued in full, but subsequently 
the supply had fallen short of the 5 feet per secord in exceptionally dr 
seasons. All the works authorized by the Act of 1845 had been completed. 
Between 1845 and 1861 the consumption in Blackburn steadily increased. 
By the Act of 1861 an additional compensation reservoir was to be con- 
éiructed below the Hoddlesden reservoir, called the Waterside reservoir, 
from which 6 cubic feet of water per second had to be discharged as com- 
pensation to the millowners on the stream. The surplus water was taken 
‘by the company. That enabled them to appropriate the whole of the water 
of the 2420 acres which constituted the drainage area of their present exist- 
ing works, and was exclusive of the supply from the Hoddlesden Brook. 
The compensation water from the Waterside reservoir was to be 6 cubic 
feet per second during twelve hours of the working day, or at any other 
time, or in any other proportions which the majority of the millowners or the 
parties interested in the water might determine, so as the gross quantity would 
not exceed what it would amount to at the rate of 6 feet per second for twelve 
hours, which would be about 10 inches of the rainfall upon 2000 acres. The usual 
division for compensation in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, where about 30 inches of available rainfall was collected, was one- 
third in dry seasons. He should recommend the corporation to say 9 inches in 
this case, and that would be the utmost quantity which the company or the 
corporation would be called upon to give as compensation. The company, in 
fact, gave nearly 10} inches at present. The only work executed under the 
Act of 1861 was the Fish Moor reservoir, which was very large indeed in pro- 
portion to the drainage acreage, and enabled the company to supply about 
1,600,000 gallons per day, which had been hitherto all that the town had 
required; but the increase of the population had been such that the town now 
required a larger quantity. Of a population of 100,000, about 80,000 were 
dependent upon the company for the supply of water. Under the Act of 1861, 
a considerable portion of the lands required for other works, not yet con- 
structed, had been purchased. Indeed, nine-tenths of the land for the intended 
Waterside reservoir had been bought. There was no limit in time, in the Act 
of 1861, for the construction of works, but the power of compulsory purchase 
of land was limited to five years. By the Act of 1861, powers were given to 
take water from the Hoddlesden reservoir to supply the town; but, before the 
company could take water from this compensation reservoir, they were obliged 
to construct a sewer to carry off the foul water of the mill and village of 
Hoddlesden, so as to secure a pure supply, That was done at the instance of 
the corporation. What the company now proposed was to go above that part 
of the stream which was fouled, and divert the water to the district in which 
they would be able to store it. The mining operations were now 
affecting these streams so much that a greater portion of the water 
which would naturally flow down the bed of the brook, if the ground was 
not disturbed, entered the dislocated and broken portions of the surface, 
and flowed into the mines below. Higher up the stream than where they 
proposed to make these works, the mines were very near the 
surface, and the ground was broken into, but below the spot the mines were 
much deeper, their shafts were sunk, and the water extracted by pumping the 
mines entered the original brooks. It was quite impossible to calculate what 
those streams might yield. Vale Rock Mill, the other property of Mr. Ranken, 
was entirely dependent upon the water going down these streams, and as he had 
let the mines to Mr. Place, the working of them might deprive them of water 
which they were now using for condensing or other purposes. If the water in 
the brook was not diminished by mining operations, the quantity of water 
needed would be about one-fourth of a cubic feot per second: from every 1000 
acres in an extreme drought, and in an average drought it would be about 
half a cubic foot per second. Scotland Clough on the main stream would give 
@ little under 50,000 gallons per day in an extreme drought, and a little more 
than 100,000 gallons on an average of several months in a dry season, What 
the company proposed was that they should erect gauges and not take any 
water from that stream until there was a quantity equal to 200,000 gallons 
flowing down the streams, which would be about twice the average of several 
months of summer weather, and four times the minimum flow of the stream. 
At present all the flood water was lost, excepting so far as it went to supply the 
Hoddlesden reservoir. The flood water was, the property of the company, and 
Mr. Ranken could not impound it, and he would be put in no worse position by 
the carrying out of the proposed works, The quantity of water which would 
flow down the Pickup Bank Brook in extremely dry weather would be a little 
under 60,000 gallons of water a day, and on the average of several months a 
little under 120,000 gallons in the 24 hours. What they proposed to do there 
was to erect gauges which would allow 230,000 galluus to flow down. The 
mean volume of that stream for several months together was less than 120,000 
gallons, or not exceeding 120,000 gallons, in the 24 hours. They proposed to 
put down gauges so as to give Vale Rock Mill 430,000 gallons before any could 
be taken by the company, ‘This would leave the petitionersin precisely the same 
position they were before the Act was passed. There would be no abstraction 
trom the streams except flood water, which would be useless to Messrs. Ranken 
and Place, and which did not belong to them. They would be protected by 
the Water-Works Clauses Act against any damage that would be done by the 
execution of the works. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: No 3 reservoir was an addition to the 
works authorized by the Act of 1861. It was mainly, but not entirely, to be 
constructed for the benefit of the millowners, as it was proposed to secure the 
delivery of 6 cubic feet per second with certainty. Any more water than was 
necessury to do that would go to the town for 12 hours of working days. To 
give 6 cubic feet per second for 180 days would require storeage, if there was 
nothing coming from the stream, of 39} million cubic feet. The original 
Hoddlesden reservoir held 9 million cnbic teet; the Waterside reservoir would 
hold, when constructed, 11 million cubic feet; and No 3 reservoir would hold 
20 million cubic feet, making together 40 million cubic feet. No additional 
drainage-ground was proposed to be taken. The works already authorized 
would enable the company to take every drop of water the district yielded. 
When the works were completed there would be an available supply of 2,500,000 
gallons per day to Blackburn, besides a compensation of about 1,558,000 
gallons. The total quantity which the whole drainage area of 2420 acres would 
yield was 27 inches of rain, The full quantity from that which they got 
would be 4,048 378 gallons, out of which a compensation had to be given of 
1,558,562 gallons, leaving for the town 2,489,816 gallons, or, in round numbers, 
2,600,000 gallons per day, which would give about 130 gallons of water per 
day to each inhabitant; but Blackburn being a town of small houses and 
Cottages, with few water-closets, did not require 30 gallons per head per day ; 
and therefore there was not only provision for the present, but for some 
years to come, according as the town might extend rapidly or otherwise. The 
estimate for the whole works was £110,500. Mr. Ranken had a small reservoir 
now, but he had no right to injure the water by cotton-mills, He believed 








there were workings under where it was proposed to construct No. 1 
reservoir. Possibly they might not construct that reservoir. If they 
damaged the mines they would be liable for damages. If the conditiou 
of No, 2 reservoir was as bad as was described, perhaps they might not make 
the reservoir; but they would make it if they found it worth their while to do 
so. If by leakage iuto the mines they did damage, then the owners would 
oblige them to pay compensation, The owners would have aright to pump 
water from the mines, and to turn it into the stream, providing they did not 
foul it; but be was not aware that the company were depriving them of the 
right of sinking a shaft and pumping water. He was told that the ground 
where the intended reservoir No. 1 was to be constructed had subsided, but 
that was since the works were laid out. He had seen reservoirs in the coal 
measures which had sunk three or four feet, and yet they held water. If they 
could not put the reservoirs there they would not make them. They would 
direct the flood waters by putting down a gauge which would pass a certain 
quantity of water before they could take any. Then they would put a loug 
weir, over which the surface water would flow to the company at the Hoddles- 
den end of the reservoir. 

Re-examined by Mr. Epwarns: The Nos, 1 and 2 reservoirs were not ordinary 
storeage reservoirs, but were made for the purposeof steadying the stream that 
flowed down there, and getting thereby the advantage of constant pressure in 
the pipes which would discharge the water from those reservoirs into the larger 
reservoirs. It was desirable to make them, but they could do without them. If 
they could not make the reservoirs they would make a gauge across the stream, 
which would pass the quantities he had mentioned—200,000 to the one, and 
230,000 to the other, per day. Then, anything beyond that they would pass on 
alongside of the weir into pipes which would convey the water to No, 3 reser- 
voir. By his suggestion of that reservoir the 200,000 and 230,000 gallons to 
Messrs. Ranken would be still secured to them. They would have that water 
before the company could take a drop, and they woald continue to have it while 
they were taking the water which passed Hoddlesden. Mr. Ranken was only 
entitled to compensation for his legal rights. 

Mr. Epwarps said he could call other witnesses to show the necessity of the 
works, but there did not seem to be any question about that. 

The Cuarrman said he did not think they need go into that question. The 
state of things was so very much changed in consequence of the arrangement 
with the corporation. The simple question was the damage to the millowners, 
Messrs. Ranken and Place especially. The others were met by clauses. 

Mr. Ricuarps, on behalf of Mr. Ranken and Mr. Place, said the former 
gentleman was the owner of property occupying considerable space of grouad 
above the sites of the intended reservoirs 1 and 2. There had been a some- 
what remarkable change of front with regard to this bill. It came before 
Parliament at first as a company’s bill; but during the last 24 hours it had 
turned out that the company were perfectly indifferent about it, having sold 
the whole undertaking to the corporation. Another thing he had to complain 
of was that Mr. Bateman had said the formation of the intended reservoirs 
would entirely depend upon the state of the ground, and if it was found 
unsuitable, they would not be made at all, The reservoirs were, therefore, 
merely hypothetical reservoirs, and the proposal to erect them was one of the 
coolest things he had ever heard submitted to a committee. Mr. Bateman was 
bound to say, yes or no, whether he intended to make the reservoirs. Had the 
bill been brought in at first in this alternative form, it would have been lost on 
Standing Orders. Mr. Ranken bad at present the full use of the two streams, 
and had lately contributed land to forma branch line connecting Hoddlesden 
with the main line of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, so as to develop 
the resources of the district. He had also entered into negotiation for the erect- 
ion of additional mills, Ofcourse, the very first question asked in such cases was, 
‘* What water power is there?” Hitherto Mr. Ranken had been able to offer 
the water power of these two streams; but the negotiations were now actually 
suspended until it was decidedly known whether there would be a sufficient 
supply of water. Mr, Ranken had made one reservoir, and intended to make 
another for the purpose of the new mills. It had been said that whatever 
injury Mr, Ranken suffered, ample compensation was to be found in the Water- 
Works Clauses Act. That might be true as far as mills already in existence 
were concerned, but it had no application to other mills which Mr. Ranken had 
the right to erect. The fact that there had been a subsidence of No, 1 raser- 
voir was conclusive as to the danger of placing a reservoir in such positions. 
If the water leaked into the seams below, it might flood the whole of the dis- 
trict, and what compensation could be given for such a catastrophe? Mr. 
Ranken was extremely anxious to see the district developed in the best possible 
way; but his property would be most materially diminished in value, unless 
compensation were given to him in a form quite different from that offered by 
the company. 

Mr. Thomas Barham Foster, examined by Mr, RicHarps, said he was a civil 
engineer, practising in Manchester. He knew the Blackburn Water-Works 
well, and had been engaged upon them with Mr. Bateman. There were two 
sets of mills on Mr. Ranken’s property. The Scotland Clongh Reservoir was a 
long, shallow reservoir, near the moutk of the brook. From that reservoir 
numerous watercourses fed the various farms. The proposed works would 
have the effect of depriving all that part of Mr. Ranken’s estate which lay below 
the level of the reservoir, or weir, of water. The acreage of Scotland Clough 
was 374 acres; of the Pickup Brook, 427 acres; of the conduit from No. 1 and 
No. 2 reservoirs, 150 acres; leaving below the works 50 acres. He thought a 
compensation of 9 inches to Vale Rock Mill would be a fair quantity. He 
quite admitted that the difficulty of making the reservoirs was so great that 
the company could not make them large enough to give that compensation 
down the stream, but that was not Mr. Ranken’s fault. He had examined the 
site of the proposed No, 1 reservoir, and was certainly of opinion that it could 
not be made water-tight. He was informed that the coal was within 20 yards 
of the water in the bottom of that reservoir. At one spot it was quite plain 
that the ground had subsided, By the compensation offered by Mr. Bateman, 
Mr. Ranken would be deprived of the power to irnpound the water for the mills 
which he was about to erect. He would have sufficient for condensing pur- 
poses for the existing mills, but nothing for future works. Notwithstanding 
the great drought of the past few months, on the 2lst of February the flow of 
the Pickup Bank Brook was about 260,000 gailons a day, which would be 
equal to 10 inches. Oa the 14th of May it reached a minimum of 70.000 
gallons. Scotland Clough had a minimum of 90,000 gallons a day. More 
refuse came from the Hoddlesden district now than formerly. 

Mr. William Hopwood, examined by Mr. Ricuarps, said he was a land 
surveyor and estate agent at Blackburn, and had been agent for Mr. Ranken 
since 1863. The Hodulesden estates consisted of 875 acres. There were farms, 
mills, and other buildings upon them, and a portion was worked for minerals, 
There were three mills at Vale Rock, all on a very large scale. One was 
capable of accommodating 16,000 spindles and 112 looms, another 400 looms, 
and another 600 looms. There were also collieries on the estates, and three 
stone quarries. The collieries were leased to Mr, Placo, and were being worked 
at the present time near the sites of Nos. 1 and 2 reservoirs. As they pro- 
ceeded, they would, in the ordinary course of work, come under No.2. The 
Scotland reservoir was made in 1842 or 1843, before the water-works were in 
existence, and supplied not only the mills, but all the farms lying below it. 
Mr. Ranken had shown a great disposition to develop the district, but no im- 
provement could be effected ualess there was sufficient water. 

Mr. Littuer: Is it your notion that a landlord may take all the water he 
likes out of a brook? 
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Witness: If he returns it back to the brook he may. 

Mr. William Eagle, examined by Mr. Ricuarps, said he was a mining engi- 
neer in Manchester, and had been surveyor of the coal mines in Hoddlesden 
for the past six years. The coal workings extended under the site of the pro- 
posed No.1 reservoir. If the water got into the workings it would flood the 
whole area if not pumped out, and, of course, would largely increase the ex- 
pense of working the mine. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lirrter: The company would have to purchase the 
coal under No.2. Probably Mr. Bateman did not know all the circumstances 
of the case when he put the reservoirs in the plan. 

This concluded the case for the petitioners. 

Mr, Lrrruer then replied on the whole case, and said what Mr. Ranken 
wanted was provision for future mill sites, and the company willingly said 
they would not interfere with the water in the two streams until at least 
200,000 gallons flowed down one stream and 230,000 gallons down the other. 
Of that quantity Mr. Ranken could use as much as he liked, on condition 
of restoring it to the streams, but he had no right to keep six months water 
stored up. It was as clear as anything could be that he came within the pro- 
visions of the 12th section of the Water-Works Clauses Act, aud would thereby 
get fall compensation. It was represented that there would be great danger 
in erecting reservoirs on the sites selected, but surely an engineer of Mr. Bate- 
man’s reputation might be trusted by Parliament to say whether a scheme was 
safe or not. 

The CHarrMan said the committee had decided to pass the preamble of the 
dill, and would adjourn the consideration of the clauses till the next day, 





Fray, May 28, 

The committee proceeded to consider the clauses of the bill. 

Mr. M‘Inryre, submitted an amendment to one of the clauses so as to give 
his clients the privelege of having the compensation water to be conveyed to 
them, in lieu of certain rights proposed to be exercised by the water-works 
company over six tributaries to the Hoddlesden Brook, sent down to them 
through the channels of the present water flow during the whole of the 24 hours 
of each working day. He said that in 1861 the aay ny f took powers to con- 
struct reservoirs and purchase lands therefor under the provisions of their Act 
of Parliament, and they bound themselves by clauses 55 and 56 to supply com- 
pensation water from one of their reservoirs to the owners on the banks of the 
Hoddlesden stream whose water rights were affected by the company construct- 
ing their works. The petitioners did not seek to find fault with that. In 
section 68 they took this power of giving compensation—* That the company 
shall, from and out of the aqueduct leading from the Hoddlesden reservoir to 
the Fish Moor reservoir, cause to be discharged, at such points as may be agreed 
upon with the owners of lands between the streams numbered respectively 79a 
and 89a on the deposited plans, a quantity of water not less than 7000 gallons 
per day, so that 25,000 gallons of such quantity shall be discharged at or in the 
lands of Joseph Murray, near Lower Woodhead.” The aqueduct was not con- 
structed, and the company allowed their compulsory powers for the acquisition 
of lands for their projected works to lapse. At the time the Act of 1861 
was passed the two paper-mills owned by his clients did not exist. These 
mills obtained their water supply from six tributaries of the Hoddlesden 
Brook, and what he had to ask the committee to authorize was that 
the compensatory supply proposed to be given by the company should not 
come through the reservoir, but should be allowed to flaw down the natural 
channel, as it now did continuously for 24 hours each working day. The 
estates of his clients formed originally a portion of Mr. Murray’s estates, from 
whom they bad bought the lands. Tt was essential for the satisfactory and 
profitable working of the paper-mills that they should have a continuous supply 
of pure water with a good fall. They must accept what had been done with 
reference to the compensation supply from the works which the water company 
had already constructed, but now that it was proposed to interfere with other 
streams, his clients said that, as they were the only millowners on these six 
streams, they ought to have their interests protected by the water company 
being compelled to let the compensation water flow in its natural channels 
through the land as at present. That would not interfere with the rights of 
otker owners lower down the streams, as they would get the water as at 
present. 

Mr. Pope opposed the proposal, and pointed out that the 68th section of the 
Act of 1861 provided, that the manner and place of discharging the supply of 
compensation water, for the benefit of the riparian owners on the banks of the 
streams, to be effected by the company’s works, should be determined by the 
majority of the owners in meeting assembled. What his friend asked for his 
clients was that the compensation water should be discharged how and where 
they pleased, and thus override the wishes of other owners lower down the 
stream. No doubt the two paper companies were largely interested in this 
matter; but their place was not before the committee, but at a meeting 
of a owners, endeavouring to persuade them to fall in with their 
wishes. 

Mr. M'Intyre denied that his clients sought powers to dictate the manner 
and place of the discharge of the compensatory supply, but wished to prevent 
others dictating to them. He maintained that what his clients asked was not 
unreasonable. 

The CHAIRMAN, after much discussion, intimated that the committee were of 
opinion that the paper companies were entitled to have their rights and in- 
terests as riparian owners protected by a special clause such as they had sub- 
mitted, and probably counsel would agree upon a form of words to carry their 
decision into effect. What they had decided was that 25,000 gallons of the 
compensation water agreed upon for the six streams should be discharged at 
or in the lands of Joseph Murray, and that the point of discharge should be 
above the lower reservoir of the Grimshaw Bridge Paper-Mills, and that the 
point of the discharge of the remaining 50,000 gallons should be above the 
highest reservoir. 

The parties interested subsequently drew up a clause repealing the 68th 
section of the Act of 1861, and authorizing the discharge of 75,000 gallons 
between the two streams nambered respectively 79a and 80A on the deposited 
plans referred to in the Act of 1861, so that 25,000 gallons should be discharged 
near Lower Wood Head, above the lower reservoir of the Grimshaw Bridge 
Paper Mill, and that the remaining 50,000 gallons should be discharged above 
the highest reservoir of the said paper mills, such discharge to be continuous 
duriag the 24 hours of each working day, unless the whole of the occupiers of 
the several mills and works now erected, or hereafter to be erected, and who 
may be interested in such supply of water, shall otherwise determine. 

Another clause, reserving to Mr. Ranken, of Hoddlesden, all the water rights 
he now enjoys upon his estates, was agreed to. 

The schedule of the agreement between the corporation and the Water- 
Works Company for the purchase of the works by the corporation was also 
sanctioned, and the bill was amended so as to give the corporation powers 
to raise funds by borrowing, and to carry out the proposed extension of the 
water-works, 

The chairman was directed to report the bill, as amended, to the House. 








REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF Gas.—The Wandsworth and Putney Gas Com- 
pany have given notice of a reduction to 4s, from the lst inst, 





Legal Intelligence. 


COURT OF CHANCERY.—Tuvurspay, Juty 1. 
(Before Sir R. Mautns.) 
Re THE EUPION FUEL AND GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

This company, which started with a nominal capital of 50,000 shares of £7 
each, was last year ordered to be wound up. This was a motion by the official 
liquidator seeking for an order to compel the Midland Banking Company to pay 
over to him a sum of £35,000, which he claimed as belonging to the company 
now in ‘the hands of the bank. It appeared that this money never really 
belonged to the company, but arose out of certain transactions arranged for the 
purpose of showing the requisite share subscription to obtain a settling-day on 
the Stock Exchange. The money-was obtained from the Midland Banking Com- 
pany through their then manayer in London, and was paid in at various times 
to the National Provincial Bank. It was no sooner paid fn, however, to the latter 
bank than it was drawn out again and paid back to the Midland Banking Com- 
pany. The Vice-Chancellor, after stating the facts, said he could not make an 
order against the bank unless he was satisfied the mogey belonged to the com- 
pany. It was admitted that not a penny had ever been paid for the shares, and 
that the debts did not amount in all to £3000. If the money was paid over to the 
liquidator, he, after paying the debts and expenses of the winding up, would 
lave to distribute the residue among persons who were not entitled to it. This 
showed the absurdity of the claim, and the motion must be refused. He did not 
suppose that the Midland Banking Company, with the exception of their then 
manager, knew of the nature of these transactions with the company; but be 
could not, under the circumstances, give the bank their costs 


Fray, Juy 2. 
(Before the Lorps Justices.) 
CHAMBERLAIN 0, THE WORCESTER NEW GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

This was an appeal from a decision of the Master of the Rolls, and it involved 
a question of some interest to shareholders in gas companies. The Worcester 
New Gaslight Company was incorporated prior to the passing of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, by an Act which provided that the profits to be divided 
among the proprietors should not exceed 10 per cent, in any one year, and the 
excess, if any, should be invested and accumulated until the fund so formed 
should reach £5000, which should be a contingent or reserve fund to answer 
any deficiency which might at any time happen in the amount of divisible 
profits of the company, or to meet any extraordinary claim ; that if the divisible 
profits exceeded 10 per cent. in any year, a rateable reduction in the price of 
gas should be made under the direction of the local justices; and that if in any 
year the profits should not amount to 10 per cent. per annum, then, whether 
such deficiency should have occurred before or subsequently to the formation of 
the contingent-fund, such asum might be taken from the contingent-fund as 
with the actual divisible profits of such ye would enable the company to pay 
a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, and so from time to time as often as the 
divisible profits should fall short of 10 per cent. per annum. The dividends 
ranged from 5 to 9 per cent. up to July, 1862, but since then 10 per cent. has 
been paid, and £3992 has been accumulated out of the surplus profits towards 
the contingent-fund. The directors having resolved to distribute this sum 
among the shareholders towards making good the deficiency below 10 per cent. 
of the dividends prior to 1862, the bill was pose | a shareholder in order to test 
the legality of the resolution. The bill prayed an injunction to restrain the 
company and the directors from so applying the accumulated fund. The 
defendants demurred. ‘The Master of the Rolls was of opinion that it was not 
intended that more than 10 per cent. should be divided in any one year, and, 
consequently, that so long as the divisible profits reached 10 per cent. the share- 
holders wot be unable to touch the contingent-fund. His honour accordingly 
overruled the demurrer. The defendants appealed. 
— STaLLarpD (with whom was Mr. Curry, Q.C.) was heard in support of 
the appeal. 

Mr. Roxsureu, Q.C., and Mr. Pear, for the plaintiff, were not called upon. 

Their Lorpsurps affirmed the decision of the Master of the Rolls, and dis- 
missed the appeal, with costs. 





EDINBURGH COURT OF SESSION.—Sarturpay, June 26. 
(Before Lord Currteuit.) 
8. AND J. BRONNER Vv. BRECHIN AND CO. 

This was a case in which the complainant, Julius Bronner, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, prays for an interdict pronounced against R. M. Brechin and Co., 
of Edinburgh, prohibiting them from selling or advertising for sale gas-burners 
described as being on Bronner’s system. 

Early in the year 1858 the complainer invented various improvements in the 
construction of gas-burners. He patented these improvements in Great Britaio 
and other countries for 14 years, from the 23rd of March, 1858. These burners, 
he alleges, acquired a great reputation, and became known in the trade as the 
Bronner burners. The patent having lapsed, the fact was at once made known 
to the public, but they continued to be designated as Brénner’s burners. The 
complainer has recently discovered that the respondents have, without his 
knowledge or consent, been issuing and circulating cards in their name and 
business address, upon the back of which is printed, “ Bronner’s System of Gas 
Lighting, adopted by Her Majesty the Queen,” &c. These have also been adver- 
tised in the newspapers, thereby, it is alleged, inducing the public to believe 
that the said burners were manufactured c the complainer. The complainer 
— that the respondents having advertised and offered for sale, and sold, as 

rénoner’s burners, burners not manufactured by the compiainer, and not having 
been entitled to do so, he is entitled to have suspension and interdict against 
them as prayed for; and that the respondents having induced the public to be- 
lieve that they had for sale burners manufactured by the complainer, while 
such was not the case, and thus to the prejudice and injury of the complainer, 
he is entitled to the remedy sought by the present proceedings. 

In defence it is pleaded—1, that the averments of the complainer are not rele- 
vant or sufficient to support the prayer of the note; 2, that the respondents 
not having infringed any trade right of the complainer, interdict should be 
refused; 3, that the respondents not having made representations intended or 
calculated to induce the public to believe that the burners sold by them are 
manufactured by the complainer, the note should be refused ; and, 4, that the 
material averments of the complainer being unfounded in fact, the note should 
be refused, with expenses. 

After hearing counsel, the Lorp Orprnary refused to grant an interim inter- 
dict, but passed the note with a view to try the question, which will be brought 
up on an early day, and heard on the merits. 








NOTTINGHAM POLICE COURT.—Wepnespay, Junx 30. 
(Before Alderman Barser and Mr. Forman.) 
DEFRAUDING THE CORPORATION GAS COMMITTEE. 

James M‘Queen, proprietor of the Club House in Parliament Street, was 
brought up charged with committing a fraud on the Gas Committee, by unlaw- 
fully connecting the gas-pipes on his premises with the mains in the street. 

The Town-CLERK appeared on behalf of the authorities, and stated that the 
defendant had on two occasions connected his pipes with the mains without the 
knowledge or consent of the authorities. He believed the defendaut = 
guilty, and he (the town-clerk) had only to state that by the Act the defendant 
was liable to a penalty of £5 for each offence. 
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Mr. Bexx, who appeared for the said by his advice the man 
guilty, and th e 
arose in consequence of some unfortunate circumstances of the defendant. His 
bill was over-due, and the authorities had disconnected his pipes, and he, in the 
moment of excitement, pot them connected again—not with a desire to defraud 
the corporation, but solely that the premises = be supplied with light. The 

as was not burning long, and he hoped, under the circumstances, that the 

nch would not look upon it asa very aggravated case. The defendant did 
offer to pay a part of the bill, but this was not satisfactory. The action was very 
bee and he undertook that it should not occur again. He hoped the court 
would think that the ends of justice would be met by a small fine. The cir- 
- cumstances of the defendant were very limited. He had struggled hard, but 
his business had gone the wrong way. He left the matter in the hands 
of the bench, and hoped that under the circumstances they would inflict a 
nominal fine. u 

After a short consultation the Bencu said they did not think they should 
be doing their duty by imposing a mere nominal fine. He would be fined 
altogether £3. 

e Town-CieERk said that people were in the habit of doing the same kind 

of thing, and he wished it to go forth that if anything came to their knowledge 
again, the offenders would be proceeded against for felony. 





Miscellaneous Aetvs. 


METROPOLIS GAS COMPANIES BILL. 
DEPUTATION TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

The representatives of the metropolis gas companies had an interview with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer last Wednesday, with reference to the position 
in which they were placed by the recent decision of the committee of the 
House of Commons. Sir Charles Adderley, the President of the Board of 
Trade, was with Sir Stafford Northcote. Among others who took part in the 
deputation were Sir Henry Holland, M.P., the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., 
Colonel Makins, M.P., Mr. Rodwell, M.P., and the representatives of the Im- 
see Chartered, Commercial, Phoenix, London, South Metropolitan, and 

urrey Consumers Gas Companies. 

Mr. Baxter, in introducing the deputation, said: When the Metropolis Gas 
Companies Bill was in the House of Commons, you were good enough to say 
you had observed the 6th clause proposed, in case the price of gas was raised, 
to cut down the dividends of the companies. You remarked that it would be 
a breach of parliamentary faith, and not just towards the companies, so that if 
the bill came back from committee with that clause in it, you would have to 
consider whether the Government would give any facilities for its farther pro- 
gress. The bill has come back to the House with that same provision un- 
altered, although they have supplemented it with a provision which I shall 
presently explain. The clause, as it now stands, is exactly the same—viz, 
that if the price of gas is raised 1d. above a certain price, the company so 
raising shall lose one-quarter per cent. of dividend. They have then added 
a supplemental clause, that if a company lowers the price 1d. it shall add to 
its dividend one-quarter per cent., and they put that in as if it in any way 
mitigated the penalty, the injustice, the breach of faith, and the unfairness of 
the other. It does no such thing, as they have fixed such a standard price as 
makes it utterly improbable that, for a very considerable time, it can be 
lowered. I need not tell you, sir, that the price of gas is entirely dependent on 
that of coal, labour, and other materials. Whatever the coal costs must be the 
price of gas, and at the present price of coal the companies may be able to sell gas 
at 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet; but if the coal rises the price of gas must also be raised, as 
the companies could not continue to sell at that figure. As the best proof of what 
would result, I have a table of the loss and suelo of the companies for the 
last five years, and you will see by it that in 1872, which was before coal rose, 
in consequence of the enhanced price of labour and other materials no com- 
pany ized enough to pay its dividends, and there was a total deficiency to 
the extent of £60,000. ‘That was in 1872, when coals had not yet risen in 
price. In 1873, when coals had risen, the companies were obliged to raise 
their prices, as at 3s, 9d., which is very much the normal price, they had lost 
£60,000. Common sense will therefore tell us that in the end the companies 
are entirely dependent on the price of coal. They cannot make gas at the 
same cost year by year, and as coal varies in price, so must that of gas. There 
was always a provision made for this in the old Acts. In the Act of 1847 and 
the original gas Acts the price was capable of being raised as high as 15s. The 
companies, it is true, never had occasion to charge their maximum price then, 
but they always had the power. In 1860 the thing was thoroughly examined 
by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, and the dividend of the companies was fixed at 10 per 
cent. The price of gas was to be 4s. 6d., with power to raise it to 5s. éd., and 
if we wanted to go any higher, we might give notice of arbitration. When 
Mr. Cardwell inquired into the matter—and he did so for two successive years— 
he did not like the margin of the Act of 1860, and he put the companies down 
to a maximum price of 3s. 9d. But he gave them power to call for three 
commissioners to be appointed by the Board of Trade. These commissioners 
had power to revise the price and illuminating power year by year, and so 
there was the margin. When prices went up, two of the companies acted 
under that revision, and had their prices raised, and the others managed to 
tide over the rise in the price of coals. But by the present bill our price 
is cut down to the minimum, the rivision clauses are taken away, the 
margin of 1860 is gone, and so it leaves the companies the poorest possible 
price without anything whatever to meet the rise of prices in coals and other 
materials. I need not remind you, sir, with your experience, that what has 
occurred already may occur again. Supposing 10, 20, or 25 per cent. is added 
to the price of coals, that must be added to the price of gas, or the companies 
will lose their dividend, and exactly what you said is the fact, and emphatically 
so. When private companies were formed—and I am not now speaking about 
gas companies in the metropolis only, but I am speaking of companies 
throughout the kingdom—when the Act for regulating these—the Gas- Works 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1847—was passed, these provisions were made, and 
if the gas companies of London are to be thus cut down, why should not 
the thousands of gas companies throughout the kingdom be cut down too, and 
also the water companies and railways into the bargain? For they are all 
under similar parliamentary pledges. Parliament has said to the gas com- 
pauies, * Whatever profit you make, your dividend sball be limited to 10 per 
cent. When it exceeds that, you shall apply the surplus to reduce the price.” 
And in the Gas- Works Clauses Act it says: ‘‘ When you are getting more than 
10 per cent. you must go to quarter sessions and have the rates and prices of 
gas lowered.’ But there is a special provision which Mr, Cardwell kept in, 
that the price of gas shall not be so reduced as to interfere with the 10 per 
cent. dividend, but shall be so regulated asto ensure it. We had a great dis- 
cussion in committee whether this might be called a guarantee dividend. Mr. 
Forster said it was not a guarantee, but that Parliament said, “If you can 
earn it out of your profits, taking the price we lay down, you shall 
have it.” Parliament has always said ever since, in every Act, “Nothing shall 
be done to reduce your price so as to entrench upon that 10 per cent.” Mr. 
Cardwell went so far as to say that he considered the faith of Parliament was 
pledged, and that he would not interfere with private companies unless they 
had bills befoge him. “ He would not by any general legislation interfere, so he 
put in the provision that the Revision Commissioners should aim continually 
at such a price as would yield to the companies their 10 per cent. dividend, 


defendant, t pleaded. 
ere was no doubt he did attach his pipes to the main. The matter 





Nothing could create such a disturbance or dissatisfaction as the passing of the 
present bill, which sets the example, and this is what we ask you will not 
permit, but, on its going into committee of the whole Honse—as, being a hybrid 
bill, it will have to—we trust it will meet with your powerful opposition. To 
give the companies power to raise their dividend is no compensation at all, and 
I pray a to consider this—the gas companies have the most lively anticipa- 
tions of it. Supposing they were to reduce their price and get 12 per cent., 
what would be the outcry of London? We should have all the traders raging 
against the companies that they were so exorbitant that they were actually 
charging the public 12 per cent. on their capital. It would never last, and 
that danger is so pregnant to the companies that they unanimously say we do 
not want the additional dividend. Leave us our 10 per cent., we are quite 
content, only let it be secure. But here isan instance of the spirit in which 
they are dealt with. There happens to be one company, the South Metropolitan, 
which was fortunate enough to erect its works at a very small outlay of capital, 
with a very favourable situation for the sale of its coke and the delivery of its 
coals, and so was able to make gas 6d. per 1000 cheaper than any other company. 
They only charge 3s., and, in consequence of this sliding scale, will add 2} per 
cent. to their dividend at once. Well, since we have been in committee, and 
the Metropolitan Board have seen what this sliding scale would give to the 
South Metropolitan Company, they proposed a clause that no company should 
receive any advance in dividend, if their gas was higher than what they were 
charging at present even though below the standard price. It was pointed 
out to the committee and rejected; bat it shows the spirit of the promoters. 
The Metropolitan Board five years ago set aside the Act of 1860, and got Mr. 
Cardwell to put in the revision clauses, It was their own proposition, and now, 
at the end of five years, they come to abclish them, and say they are not 
tenable: We ask“ Why?” Because they have not turned out favourably to 
themselves. And so it will be in this case, as certainly as we are here—the 
next year or so will bring the Metropolitan Board raging against us to abolizh 
this clause. We desire to stay at the point which Parliament has secured to us 
not only by our original Act but by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, which 
affected the whole kingdom. Gas, water, railway companies all rest on the 
faith of Parliament, and on that we look for protection against this attack of 
the Metropolitan Board. Just one word more. The Gas-Works Clauses Act 
provided that there should also be a reserve-fund of 10 per cent. on the capital ; 
that applies to all the private companies in the kingdom, and it was put aside 
to make up dividends. The value of it is, that, by virtue of it some of the com- 
panies, when there was a very great rise in the price of coals, &c., tided over 
the difficulty without raising the price of their gas, All the companies desire 
to avoid increasing their price; by the help of this reserve-fund they did tide 
over a twelvemonth’s increase in the cost of coal, &c., and it was for this purpose 
that Parliament granted it to every gas company in the kingdom. 

Sir Srarrorp Nortucore: Does this bill affect the reserve-fund? 

Mr. Baxrer: Yes; it abolishes it, and this is the sort of cruel mockery with 
which we are treated. Clause 50 is one which they call the reserve-fund 
clause, but what they dois this. If we, by virtue of the sliding scale, are able 
to make more than 10 per cent., we may put by the difference, and make it a 
reserve-fund. They say, if you are able, by reducing the price of gas, to get 
12 per cent. instead of 10 per cent., you may put by 2 asareserve-fund, The 
previous clause says we can divide it as profit, but this clause simply tells us, 
when we have got it, we may treat it as a reserve-fund. I should point out 
the reserve-fund which the Act of 1847 gave—that is, 10 per cent. of the 
capital—is modified in some of the companies Acts. For instance, the Imperial’s 
reserve-fund is a lump sum of £80,000, instead of 10 per cent.; and many 
others are similarly modified, some being 10, others only 5 per cent, But the 
general statutory regulation to all the companies is, they shall form a reserve- 
fund of 10 per cent. before they are called upon to reduce their price. With 
regard to the Chartered Company, Mr. Cardwell took away their reserve-fund, 
and gave them power to have three commissioners appointed to regulate the 
price of their ges; but the Metropolitan Board, by this bill, wish to abolish the 
commissioners also. Sothere is not the slightest provision for any variation 
in price, except that, if the companies charge more, they must make good the 
increased cost out of their dividends, 

Colonel Maxkuys said he had a table, showing what would be the effect of tho 
Act on the dividends of eight of the companies in London. It would not affect 
the Chartered, as regards the amount they carry to dividend, but the Imperial, 
who will have to make 16 candles instead of 14, which they now supply;-and, 
calculating on the general value of 24d. a candle, will inflict a charge of 5d. 
The Commercial, who supply 15-candle gas, and will have to supply two more 
candles, will inflict a charge of 5d.; the Ratcliff, the same; the London loses 
13d.; the Phoenix loses 13d. On the other hand, it would make a present to the 
Sonth Metropolitan of 4d., to the Independent of 2d. 

Mr. Beck (governor of the Chartered Company) said: With respect to the 
company of which I am chairman, I protest against this legislation entirely. 
In 1867 we came before Parliament to get more capital. Mr. Cardwell was 
chairman of the committee, and the terms put on us were so onerous that 
all the other companies refused them. In 1868, having expended every 
shilling of our capital, except £2000 of unpaid calls, we could not help our- 
selves; and, our expenditure being so great, through having to increase our 
works to supply the wants of the public, we were obliged to accept any 
terms that were imposed upon us, in order to get capital. We accepted 
terms by which we were reduced to 3s, 9d. for 16-candle gas, That was 
four candles more than any other company, and this, it was agreed by every 
engineer who was examined before the committee of 1868, made a difference 
of 10d., so that, literally, we were to supply gas at 2s. 1ld. per 1000 feet, 
We were also compelled to move two of our stations, and it was recom- 
ménded we should amalgamate with other companies. We did amalgamate 
with the City of London, Great Central, and Equitable Companies. After 
that we were bound to give up our Blackfriars station, and of course, we 
wanted additional capital to build new works. {fa addition to that, they took 
away all our reserve-fund, and the right of making one. We had to raise 
the capital to build our new works out at Beckton, and we are in the middle 
of building them now, In 1872 we went to Parliament to raise further capital 
to finish these works, and Lord Redesdale refused toallow us more than 7 per 
cent. at first; but, when we explained to him it was an understanding, and 
almost a bargain, with Mr, Cardwell that we should have 10 per cent. on all 
new capital to carry out the Act of 1868, he gave us the bill, and we are 
entitled to raise £1,000,000 at 10 per cent. They now come and want to take 
it away, for no reason in the world—simply because Mr. Forster thinks it 
unreasonable, on any ground, that we should get 10 per cent. I protest against 
this legislation, on the part of the Chartered Company, because they are in a 
totally different position from any of the other companies. We are now carrying 
out works imposed upon us by the Act of 1868. We have np six retort-houses, 
and have to build four more in order to supply our district. We are compelled 
to do it, and cannot help ourselves; and, therefore, I think, having made that 
bargain with the committee of the House of Commons, and subsequently 
ratified by the Houses of Lords and Commons, that it is most unjust we 
should now be put under restrictions which would prevent our carrying out 
our works. If is impossible, at 3s, 9d., to maintain our position; and, as to 
the sliding scale, if, by any possibility, we could attain to more than 10 per 
cent., the public would at once make an outcry about it, 

Sir Starrorp Nortucore: I do not understand why the Chartered Com- 
pany are in a different position. Is it because you are raising new capital ? 

Mr. Beck: We were the only company in 1868 that accepted Mr. Card well’s 
ruling. He was very angry with the other companies, aad in consideration of 
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our accepting it, he gave us the revision clauses, upon which we could get 
commissioners appointed to inquire whether we were using due care and 
management. 

Sir Srarrorp NortucoTe: Have you raised your new capital? 

Mr. Bsck: To a certain extent. We had power to raise £1,000,000, and have 
already raised £500,000. 

Sir Starrorp Norracore: And would this bill affect you as regards the 
remaining £500,000 yet to be raised? 

Mr. Beck: Yes, it would. As to our capital, we have actually issued it with 
a 5 per cent. dividend for five years, and not only so, but have raised nearly 
the whole of our loan capital at 4 and 4} per cent. 

Mr, Baxter: I should ask to correct a misstatement I made just now. 
Although I talked of 10 per cent. as the maximum dividend allowed by Par- 
liament, yet most of the companies having raised capital from year to year, 
have issued some of it at 5, 6, and 7 per cent.,andsoon. None of them, 
except the South Metropolitan, stands as high as 10 per cent. The Imperial, 
which is the second largest company, stands at 8 per cent., and the Chartered 
would be nearer 7 per cent. You may put it at between 7 and 8 per cent. as 
covering all the capital raised for gas purposes, The reason of the necessity 
for asking for capital is that the companies are compelled, under the Act of 
1860, to supply gas to every one who asks for it. The Imperial have just laid 
out almost a million of money to form fresh works, and in three years time 
they will have to lay out more money to extend them. As the population 
increases, so the demand for gas increases, and the companies are obliged to 
lay out fresh capital, as they are under heavy penalties to supply, and must 
have provision for the largest call upon them in any day, which, in London, is 
generally the day before Christmas Day. 

Sir Srarrorp Norrucore: I have not yet seen the bill as a whole, nor the 
evidence upon which it is founded, and therefore it is rather difficult for me to 
give any positive opinion upon it. There are one or two points I do not quite 
understand. Mr. Baxter says—and it would naturally be so—that the profits 
must vary.according to the price of coal; but in this table there are some rather 
curious featrres. I see in the year 1872, when the price of coal was 9s. 1d., the 
deficiency was much greater than it was in previous years, when the price of 
coal was 9s, 5d. 

Mr. Baxter: I instanced that very year when I was speaking. In that ycar 
labour—as also iron and other materials—rose to such an extent that the com- 
panies lost £60,0000. If you will look to the next column, you will see that, 
although none of the companies raised their prices, they had a great struggle. 

Sir Starrorp Norrucote: Do you object to the bill as a whole, or to these 
clauses in particular? 

Mr, Baxter: We really object to the bill as a whole. Mr. Cardwell said he 
did not consider it just towards the companies to pass such a bill as this, and he 
would not do so, “ When any of the companies bring a bill before me,” he said, 
“ for additional capital, I will revise their terms;” but it is not just or consistent 
with parliamentary faith to cut down their dividend by a general bill such as 
this is. So we demur to the present bill entirely, although with a special 
opposition to the clauses I have mentioned. It is fair to the companies I should 
mention that one of the inquiries before Sir John Trollope was whether they 
had complied with the Act of 1860. We had the Metropolitan Board accusing 
the companies, but they could not put their finger on, or establish, one single 
case of failure on the part of the companies, and this time they have not even 
pretended to set up against the companies any charge of default. 

Mr. Beck: We are bound, under heavy penalties, to give so much illumi- 
nating power, and in order to ensure that, and provide against any possible 
failure, we have always gone beyond it, giving 1 to 14 candle more than the 
parliamentary requirement. 
charged this against us as a piece of extravagance. 

Sir Srarrorp Nortrucore: We must accept it, that from time to time 
fresh capital will be wanted as the population to be supplied with gas 
increases, and therefore from time to time there will be bills brought before 
Parliament. Now, isit the best plan to deal with each company and each case 
as it arises, and then raise the question as to what terms shall be imposed on 
each occasion, or deal with the subject as a whole? 

Mr. Baxter: We should be indifferent as to the mode in which the question 
is dealt with, if it were done fairly. I have been connected with, and have 
acted for the gas companies, for a great many years, and I must say I have 
always found them willing to meet the public in the fairest way possible; but 
when it comes to a case like this, then it is we ask you to interfere, and stop 
the bill entirely, There is no unwillingness on the part of the gas companies 
to meet the question in a fairway. One further remark I have to make. You 
are aware that all railway companies have a provision for borrowing powers 
to the extent of one-third of their capital; but for many years past Parlia- 
ment has insisted that the borrowing powers of gas companies should be 
restricted to one-fourth. 

a. Srarrorp Norrucore: There is not anything in this bill that affects 
that? 

Mr. Duvau (Surrey Consumers Gas Company): As to whether we should 
take this bill as a whole, or wait till each company comes before Parliament 
for capital, the following illustration will show how injuriously the former 
proposition would work. On the faith of a 10 per cent. dividend, the shares 
of the companies have been sold at a premium; £10 shares have been sold for 
£18, the purchaser effecting thereby to realize between 5 and 53 per cent. on 
his outlay, but if our dividends are cut down, it would be a breach of faith with 
the public who have investec their money. If the companies are cut down to 
5 per cent., for instance, the people who bought £10 suares for £18, expecting 
to get 5 to 53 per cent. on their money, will only get 24 or 2} per cent. on their 
investments. 

Sir Srarrorp Nortucore: I understand it is said that when the Chartered 
Company went to raise fresh capital, Lord Redesdale urged it should be 
raised at 7 per cent., but they contended that Mr. Cardwell’s decision entitled 
them to raise it at 10 per cent. But that would not apply as a general rule to 
the other companies, and if on going to Parliament for new capital a lower 
per centage were imposed on them, they would not consider it a breach of faith 
in that respect? 

Mr. Paine (Imperial Gas Company): No; because the provisions of such a bill 
would apply to the capital sought to be raised only. There is the Imperial, for 
instance, who have capital raised under a bill at 7 per cent. 

Mr. Horner (Phoenix Gas Company) said the Phosnix Company raised 
their capital at 7} per cent. some years ago, and some at only 5 per cent. The 
original capital was introduced when the works were first started, and when 
the company were labouring under great disadvantages. We are only now 
reaping any compensation for that, and it is not fair to try to reduce the 
dividends upon that capital. 

Mr. Beck: The Chartered Company expended £370,000 before 1868, from 
their profits, in works. We did not like to go to Parliament; and, in order to 
carry on our works, we expended this £370,000, instead of dividing it amongst 
our shareholders, in building and increasing our works, and so the public are 
getting the benefit of that outlay. For this they are paying no dividend at 
all, because Mr. Cardwell would not allow us to capitalize that amount. We 
were the only company in London to which such a thing was denied. 

Sir Srarrorp Nortuoore: Do you object to any proposition on the part of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to compulsorily purchasing the companies? 

Mr. Baxter: We do not at all object to the Metropolitan Board purchasing 
the companies at a fair price on the usual agreement, but we object to them 
compulsorily putting on us their terms. 


Would you believe it, sir, they have actually | 











Sir SrarrorD Nortrucore: And with regard to their carrying on business 
in competition with you? 

Mr. Baxter: I do not think the public would like that, as it would involve 
breaking up all the streets again. : 

Sir Srarrorp Nortucore: But supposing the public did like it? 

Mr. Baxter: Even then it would be a very distinct breach of parliamentary 
engagements; and, besides, there is one strong reason why competition should 
not be allowed. ‘The Metropolitan Board would not put themselves under the 
same conditions that we are. But the counsel for the Metropolitan Board and the 
Corporation of London candidly said to talk of competition was absurd, as it never 
would come to pass. The companies are willing to sell, if the Metropolitan Board 
wish to buy, on the usual parliamentary condition, which is, there should be a 
bargain beforehand. It has been done in many towns, and 10 per cent.— 
sometimes more—has been given. 

Sir Srarrorp Norrucore: The question is, is the present arrangement one 
which ought to be maintained, for you practically have s monopoly and 
maintain the system of districting, and that should, no doubt, be subject to 
regulations, which, of course, are in the interests of the public. That I under- 
stand you admit asa principle. Supposing the South Metropolitan were to say, 
“ We have advantages for making gas, and can serve a greater district than we 
have now, give us powers to go into the territory of the Pheonix, or any one 
else,” would the Phoenix object? ' ‘ : 

Mr. Horner: Certainly we should. I can, however, give you an illustration 
to show how disastrous such a thing would be to all concerned. I was a party 
to the districting arrangement of 1853, and on that occasion we had four com- 
panies in the same street—High Street, Borough. The consequence was that 
each company made so much more gas than was necessary, that more than two 
tons of coal were used to supply what one ton would have sufficed for, and, 
therefore, competition could not have been of any good to the public. The 
result is that since the districting the price of gas has been reduced. Un- 
doubtedly competition would only eventually raise the price. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I recollect when there was no monopoly, and the public 
found the disastrous results of competition, and Parliament forced the mono- 
poly upon us. 

Sir Srarrorp Norrucore: If Parliament confers the monopoly on the 
companies, it is of course their duty to see that proper provision is made. 

Colonel Makins then thanked the Chancellor of the Exchequer for listening 
to them, and the deputation withdrew. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 
Wepnespay, JuNE 9. 
(Continued from page 983, vol. xxv.) 
WATER GAS: ITS MANUFACTURE AND VALUE, 

Mr. R. P. Spice (London), who had promised to read a paper on this subject, 
when called on by the president, said: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I feel 
that I owe you an apology, though I do not like to begin by making apologies, 
for coming before this meeting totally unprepared to carry out the promise 
which I made. The only explanation I can offer is that my time has been so 
entirely taken up with professional duties that I have not been able to secure 
an odd hour at an odd time to jot down my thoughts and experiences on this 
subject. I, therefore, come betore you with the best of all resolves—to do my 
best, under the circumstances, to give you as good an account as is in my power, 
in an extempore way, of the subject which I had arranged to bring under your 
notice. 

It is not the case with me as with gentlemen who have devoted attention to 
some particular study—I have no rival near the throne; I happen now to be 
alone in the pursuit of this branch of knowledge. The time has been when the 
highest talent ever known in the gas world has been applied to the development 
and practice of converting steam into a useful kind of lighting gas, For 40 years 
this was an object pursued by the scientitic world, until about 25 years ago, when 


| it was dropped—dropped, I think I may say, entirely out of sight. The last 


serious attempt to accomplish the object was that made by Mr. Stephen White— 
or, at least, by several scientific gentlemen with White’s patent—at Southport, 
near Liverpool. There a very decided effort was made, under the guidance ot 
the most eminent scientific men of the day—Frankland, Barlow, and, I think, 
Mr. Clegg also. : . : . 

It fell to my lot to be employed to investigate the theories or practice of 
converting steam into gas, and rendering such gas luminous by the agency of 
the spirit of petroleum of a certain gravity. I think that was three years ago, 
and when I was consulted on the subject I advised the parties not to spend 
money upon it. I had a strong prejudice against the notion, resting on my 
peo be of the history of past attempts, that it had been thoroughly and 
exhaustively tried, and that it had proved a failure. When, therefore, super- 
heated steam was mentioned to me in connexion with lighting gas, I said, 
“+ Really, gentlemen, do not spend money upon it.’’ However, it was pressed 
upon me, and I undertook and entered upon the investigation. — 

I became impressed in favour of it as soon as I discovered this, that the gas, 
as soon as produced, the hydrogen and carbonic oxide—was, in fact, beyond all 
question, an admirable carrier of hydrocarbons. That was the foundation, 80 to 
speak, and the beginning of my hopes, When found that, I thought it was merely 
a matter of mechanical difficulty that had to be overcome, The difficulty I ex- 
perienced was in the rapid destruction of the pipes conveying the steam. I have 
specimens here of some of the pipes, to show the effect of steam in that way, 
and I will try shortly to describe the result of the modification of apparatus 
which I introduced to meet that difficulty. 

Unlikely as the pieces of iron I now produce look, I can assure you they 
were originally portions of 3-inch wrought-iron gas-tubes. In about a week 
my tubes were destroyed, and in a week or a fortnight my retorts were de- 
stroyed, In my simplicity—though I am an old gas maker—1 thought the 
difficulty would be overcome by shielding the retorts to preserve them; but, 
with all the precautions I could use, aided by my ‘‘sub’’—a most assiduous 
assistant in the matter—I could not get over the difficulty of the cracking of the 
retorts. This led me almost to despair of the ultimate success of the process. 
I was as firmly convinced as ever of the possibility of doing it, but I did not 
see how, till it entered into my mind to work at lower heats and in vertical 
retorts. oe 

I think you will find the use of these retorts mentioned in the second edition 
of “Clegg’s Treatise,” but here I have a reference to them in Richardson’s 
work on ‘‘ Applied Chemistry to the Arts and Manufactures.” 

Referring, on page 626, Vol. L., part ii., to Selligue’s process, the author says : 
“ Three cylinders were employed in the provees, setin an upright position in a 
furnace, where they could be heated to redness. Two of these were filled with 
wood charcoal, which could be replaced from time to time; the third was filled 
with chain and pieces of iron. A thin stream of water flowed into the first 
cylinder, and was converted there, in contact with the red-hot charcoal, into 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen, which process was completed in the second retort, 
in which a stream of shale oil was being decomposed by the red-hot iron.” 

And again, on page 628, he says: ‘‘Many other plans have since been 
patented to obtain these products, Manby invented a process in which steam 
was passed through a retort set in a vertical position in a furnace, and heated 
to redness, The retort contained anthracite, stone-coal, coke-charcoal, or 
bituminous coal, together with a mixture consisting of one part of slaked lime, 
nine parts of silicious sand, and one part of clay. The admission of the steam 
could be regulated; and a small jet of gas was used in order to judge of the 
condition of the gas which was being generated.”’ 
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Now, here we have an account of a single retort, and also a setting of three 
retorts set vertically for the purpose in view. 

By gradual degrees I got to the development of this idea—the retorts which I 
found in common use in Scotland in the shale oil district, and which I went to 
see (for I cast about everywhere to find the best retorts for the purpose)—I say 
that the retorts which I found there in use for the production of shale oil, were, 
to my mind, admirably suited to the end I had in view. Having conceived the 
idea of vertical retorts, not having then read the accounts which I 
have now quoted from Richardson of their application some forty years 
since, the problem was how to get into them and how to get out of 
them—that is to say, how to introduce the steam, and, when the steam was con- 
verted into gas, how to get that gas out of the apparatus into the holders. If I 
set the retorts vertically in an oven, and I came into them at the bottom, this 
consequence would in a short time ensue—that the heat would destroy my con- 
necting i opera But one morning I found myself inspired with the idea of 
bringing the steam in at the upper and cool end of the retort, and putting a tube 
inside by an ordinary screw arrangement, bringing the inside tube nearly to the 
bottom of the retort, and allowing the steam to escape there in the body of the 
retort in the presence of incandescent coke and iron. As soon as I did that, I found 
I could decompose steam at any rate I liked, and without any violent effort or any 
undue amount of heat, The effect of using horizontal retorts was that the coke 
would shrink as soon as heated, and the steam would escape over the top surface, 
so that soon I had a small quantity of gas and a large quantity of water. 
Here I found that it could not get away, but was obliged to pass through the 
vertical column of incandescent material, and was converted in its entirety into 
gas; so that I had my gas without water, and without any destructive action 
upon the pipes or the retorts by which it was produced. The pipe, a specimen 
of which I have already shown you, was a }-inch pipe; it did not convey more 
than about 50,000, 60,000, or 70,000 feet of gas before it was destroyed; but 
this second pipe, which is the lower end of a pipe used in a vertical retort (I 
have had six of these retorts in action), shows the effect after the lapse of six 
months working. When six million feet of gas had been made, I had one or 
two of the tubes taken out to see what effect had been Lape upon them in 
the way of wear and tear, The specimen now produced is a portion of one of 
those tubes cut off after six million feet of gas had been manufactured. It will 
be seen that there is no deterioration in that pipe, and that it is as good, to all 
appearances, as when first put in. Here again is a pipe intermediate between 
the two, showing the extent of deterioration that has taken place with the over 
degree of heat. It was nothing but this over degree of heat which had pre- 
vented my previous success, 

Recollect, I am speaking of the production of the compound gas, which is not 
a lighting gas until it has received its = quantity of the illuminating 
agent. I am, therefore, speaking of the difficulty which lay at the bottom of 
all the processes—the first production of the compound gas. The result of my 
twelve months experience of its manufacture is that I can produce this com- 
pound gas at a cost not exceeding 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Previous to my experiments in this direction, the manufacture of this 
water gas had been mixed up, so to speak, with various other matters. The 
manufacturers had depended upon Boghead or Newcastle coal, resin, or a 
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variety of oils, to obtain their illuminating yore. Mr. Sanders, of Dublin, 
proceeded on these lines, and Mr. White also. It has come about, in the 
course of time, that petroleum is an agent thrust upon the attention of gas 
manufacturers. We have in the petroleum stores of the globe vast treasures 
which may be described as great natural forces, which are valuable as auxiliaries 
to that mighty power which we have in such abundance in this kingdom, and 
which we call ‘* King Coal.” Our demands, as gas makers, upon the coal-fields, 
have been enormous; and the demands of the ironmasters have increased in the 
same proportion ; and it did occur to me early in the history of this inquiry, into 
which I have been drawn, that it would be a great advantage to the gas in- 
dustry, if we could get this material—petroleum—and turn it to account ina 
commercial point of view, because one of the principal objects we contemplate 
is the production of an artificial light at as low a cost as possible. 

One of the first advantages of this would be the diminution of our demands 
upon the coal-fields of the country, thereby postponing the day when our stores 
of coal wi!l be exhausted—a subject upon which I need not enlarge, because there 
is no cause for immediate anxiety, seeing that doctors differ to the extent of from 
200 to 1200 years. But, at any rate, it is a step in the right direction to begin 
to economize. 

Another advantage would result from the partial use—for I have never enter- 
tained the idea of this water gas, rendered light-giving by petroleum, super- 
seding coal gas; I have ym regarded it as an auxiliary power—and that is 
in the lessened production of coke. It bas often happened in my experience 
among the gas companies of the United Kingdom, that, when coals have been 
comparatively high in price, coke has been disproportionately cheap, and the 
reason of that has been that the supply of coke has exceeded the demand. Now 
if the gas-maker has the power to avoid accumulating a mountain of coke by 
simply using a proportion of spirit for the production of lighting gas, the value 
of the lessened quantity must be increased. If you can reduce the supply of an 
article to something below the demand, you must improve the commercial value 
of that article—you must get a higher price for it. If your production of coke 
is beyond that for which there isa demand, the market is, so to speak, surfeited. 
The partial use of water gas, therefore, will furnish the means of preventing 


Another advantage is the rapid development of this gas—the ease with which 
the quantity produced can be increased by any given amount of apparatus you 
may think fit to adopt, whether 6, 60, or 600 retorts. A retort producing water 
gas will — variously from 10,000 to 12,000, or 13,000 or, if you like to 
increase the size of the retorts or the heat, 14,000 feet of gas. I have had four 
retorts, producing 40,000 feet, but I would not put up such soa were 
tapering towards the top; if 7 had been parallel the quantity would have 
been considerably increased, and I could produce 12,000 feet each. Six such 
retorts, used for coal gas, would not — above half that quantity. There- 
fore, we have here a means of rapid development, and, without backing up and 
diminishing suddenly the heat at which the retorts are working, you may 
diminish the quantity produced at will by simply turning a screw or valve. 

And this leads me to the next consideration, which is by no means unworthy 
of regard, and that is the ease which may be brought to bear in the retort- 
house with regard to Sunday labour. No doubt that could be much reduced. 
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You need not make any gas on Sunday if you had a few water gas retorts; there 
would be nothing to do beyond keeping up the fire, which wants a little atten- 
tion now and then. 

Iam in the habit of describing my furnace as a slow combustion furnace. 
The material which is fed into it is breeze, and the material put into the retort 
is breeze, mixed with some portion of the refuse from the furnace—ie., the 
clinkers produced in the ordinary way are used as a kind of iron for the gas to 
feed on in the vertical retort. 1 do not use a bit of coke in the process; I 
merely go to the breeze heap and get what I want. In this way the cost of 

roduction is reduced, as I say, to 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Now as to the cost of rendering this gas luminous. a to the ordinary 
16-candle gas power this may be put down at ls. per 1 cubic feet, when 
petroleum can be, as it is in the ordinary way, obtained at 8d. per gallon in the 
‘Chames, or at Liverpool, or any other port. I have been in communication 
with the owners of petroleum wells and with petroleum merchants, and I find 
that, in the ordinary way, it can be had so as to cost no more than that in sea- 
port towns. Of course, if it has to be taken by railway, something must be 
added, but that will not interfere with its use as an auxiliary power in gas 
making. 

I do not know that I have any further remarks to offer, but I lay myself open 
to answer any questions that may be proposed to me. I am here, not in the 
interest of any company or individual, nor even, directly, in my own, but in that 
of the profession generally, and can only, in concluding my remarks, assure 
youof the deep interest 1 feel in the success of everything pertaining to the 
manufacture of gas, and of my earnest conviction that water gas will, after all, 
become a useful and valuable adjunct as a supplementary power in the hands of 
the modern gas engineer. 

Mr. Foutis (Glasgow) asked Mr. Spice to explain the model of his apparatus, 

Mr. Spice said: The scheme, when first put before me, was one in which hori- 
zontal retorts were used, and the gas was passed from one to another—two, three, 
four, and sometimes seven, in order to effect perfect decomposition. I now find 
myself no longer dependent upon the necessity for passing the gas from one 
retort toanother. The trick is accomplished by letting the steam escape into the 
retort at the bottom of the incandescent material. 1 found that the gas which 
I produced would take up spirit of the gravity of 690°. If I ae a spirit of a 
heavier gravity, although the ges would take it up, it would not carry it, but 
would deposit it in the mains or services, chiefly on the works. This at first led 
to serious discomfiture. I therefore conceived the idea of decomposing the 
heavier spirit in the retorts, but I found it impracticable. I could not, with 
any given number of retorts, decompose anything like the quantity required. 
In that state of perplexity, I determined to send the hot gas into the spirit; 
and, doing so, I found it would lick up the spirit, so to speak, to within a, small 
fraction of the total quantity. What was left was only a kind of oil, and 
that I could decom in the retorts in the presence of a column of steam. 
Putting the steam into the same pipe with the small quantity of oil, which two 
retorts out ofa setting of six would do, I found I could convert all my spirits into 
gas. [Mr. Spice here explained the several parts of the model apparatus, and 
continued.] On this plan of working I find that stokers wages wi Prot amount 
to more than 4d. per 1000 feet, the amount of labour being so small that I know 
this is within the calculation, and my men, who are working the process, 
say they can do half as much again. ‘They say they can work 12 settings of six 
retorts in each, but I have only reckoned eight settings. Once in 12 or 24 hours 
is sufficient to charge these retorts. They are open at the bottom, and sealed 
in water, and as the residuum 8 out, the inner charge falls. There is as 
little absolute waste as to my mind it is possible to conceive in any process of 
manufacture. There is nothing used, to begin with, that is of any value, 
except the breeze. The clinkers, which are only fit for road-making, are made 
todo duty. When taken out they are changed in character, and are, so to 
speak, stratified in appearance. The carburetting is done by making hot gas 
take up the spirit, so that it is ‘‘ hot grog” instead of ‘* cold without.” 

Mr. TayLer (Fareham) asked in what manner Mr, Spice ascertained the 
relative proportion of the gases, so. that he might be able at all times to have gas 
of uniform illuminating power. Unfortunately, he (Mr. Tayler) made water 
gas under the system patented by White 25 years ago, and the difficulty he 
found in practice was that, though occasionally he could make very good hydro- 
carbon gus, sometimes, without any notice whatever, the illuminating power 
was so reduced that the light was only a small blue flame, and at other times 
the ceilings of the houses were blackened in an hour. This difficulty arose from 
the fact that the quantities were dependent upon the judgment of a man in 
turning a small water-tap. If he turned on more than sufficient, a greater 
quantity of steam was sent into the retorts than was necessary, and, conse- 
quently, a cooling took place. The result of his working the system was that 
he entirely disgusted his consumers, added 20 per cent. to the capital of the 
undertaking, which had been unremunerative ever since, and finally he had to 
abandon the use of water gas altogether. This was entirely owing to the one 
practical difficulty, that he could not ascertain what proportion to make of the 
two gases. If Mr. Spice had found a solution of that difficulty, he should be 
glad to hear it. 

Mr. Spice said, with regard to preserving uniformity of illuminating power, 
the last speaker would be pleased to hear that this point formed the object of a 
number of experiments, and that all the difficulties referred to had been entirely 
overcome. In fact, this was one of the charms of the new system, and in 
practice it was found that there were no difficulties whatever. He found that, 
in a large measure, the uniformity of illuminating power depended upon the 
character of the spirit with which he had to manipulate. He had been much 
troubled, since foreign spirit had heen palmed upon the London market, in 
getting so good a quality of late. The loss upon spirit sent to this country was 
greater when the oils sent from the wells were of a very light character.’ The 
light spirit would escape from the barrels, but the heavy spirit was retained ; 
and, therefore, smaller quantities of the proper kind for this process came to 
the London market. But he might also mention this circumstance—that, with- 
out any stipulation of the quantity and character of the ‘spirit, he had had a 
cargo direct from Philadelphia, which regularly produced him 25-candle gas. He 
wanted, at the time, to send out 14-candle gas, and he found that he could afford 
to send out 16. Hecould make poor coal gas, say 9-candle gas, and add to it such 
proportions of the 25-candle water gas as would bring it up to any standard of 
illuminating power he pleased. In fact, whatever order he gave to the arrange- 
ment, it was the simplest matter in the world to send out uniformly the quality 
of gas required. Whenever he went down to the works, the first point was to 
look at the jet photometer, and the flame was always found at 7} or 8 inches in 
height, indicating, of course, that 16-candle gas was being produced, and this 
under an ordinary stoker’s management, without the slightest difficulty. All 
they had to do was to send the gas through the spirit, and then dilute it to 
whatever they thought proper. It was simply a question of proportion, which 
was as much under control as the flame of a moderateur lamp. 

Mr. BroapHEap (Grimsby) asked what was the estimated cost of the gas per 
1000 cubic feet. He understood Mr. Spice to say the hydrocarbon gas cost him 
6d., and that the cost of carburetting came to 1s.? Was that the whole cost of 
illuminating gas into the holder > 

Mr. Spice: Yes; 16-candle gas. 

Mr. Evpripce (Richmond) said some remarks had been made about leaving 
the carbon behind in the mains. Now that Mr. Spice made 16-candie gas, he 
supposed that difficulty would not arise, but only existed when a very rich gas 
was rent out. 

Mr. Spice said it was not exactly so. He could as well send 25 or 30 candle 
as through his mains as 16. It was not that he could not deal with that kind of 
gas, but he was explaining the difficulty he had in dealing with the spirit on the 








old plan; the gas would not carry the spirit, but deposited its load upon the works, 
By his plan, he could send out 25 or 30 candle gas with the greatest ease through 
any length of main, and without any deposit. Wherever coal gas could be sent 
he could send this gas. He had put this gas into a holder, and kept it there a 
week, during the severe weather of last winter, and it did not lose the 200th 
part of a candle in illuminating power, Another point of interest was, that it 
mixed immediately with coal gas—mixed in the mains; they had not a moment 
to wait for it; and there were some curious circumstances connected with its 
mixing. He found that when he mixed water gas pure and simple with water 
gas after being carburetted, the two required some little time to adjust 
their differences; but with 14-candle coal gas the mixture was instant, 
showing the wonderful affection it had for the gas with which it was united, 

Mr. Newa.u (Manchester) said it might be useful to some of the members if 
they were informed where they could have an opportunity of seeing the process in 
actual operation. 

Mr. ANpERSON (London) said he had had the advantage of seeing the 
apparatus at work, through the kindness of Mr. Spice, and therefore thought he 
was in duty bound to give the meeting the impression made upon his mind by 
a visit to the works, Like a number of old fellows in the gas world who had 
lived for half a century, he had had something to do with experiments in former 
times with the decomposition of water into hydrogen, and he had found, as 
Mr. Spice once found, that there was great difficulty in preserving uniformity 
of illuminating power. He believed the reason why Mr, Spice now obtained 
uniformity was that he dealt with the steam into the retorts, and not the water 
into the retorts, He (Mr. Anderson) would like to state, that down at the works, 
near Paddington'station, he believed Mr. Spice had effected the getting of the 
hydrogen or carbonic oxide out of the poy in the cheapest and best form of 
retort he had ever seen, and he thought his success in the process altogether 
was due to the use of vertical retorts, and having cast-iron retorts enclosed in 
brickwork. Mr. Spice had a very easy-burning furnace, a large oven, a very 
even heat, and a breeze fire. In this way he had performed the first function 
of getting cheaply and effectively the carbonic oxide gas to mix with his illu- 
minating ingredient. He wished Mr. Spice had gone further in his description, 
and shown how he supplied his hydrogen gas, and also through what process his 
gas passed afterwards. Mr. Spice had spoken of his gas as an auxiliary to coal 
gas in gas-works, There was also another question of great importance, and 
that was the production of a smaller quantity of coke by the use of the system. 
The London gas companies especially knew not what to do with their coke and 
breeze, and the companies surrounding the metropolis were displeased with the 
way in which the London companies sent out their coke. If they could 
utilize their breeze in the works, and produce less coke, it would be better for 
their shareholders and for the consumers. With reference to the illuminating 
agent, he was not sure whether other substances than petroleum might not be 
found. He could not see why Boghead, or any rich coal, broken small, could 
not be used in these vertical retorts as well as petroleum—he threw this out as 
a suggestion. Cannel coal would be equally applicable in vertical retorts, 
because it did not coke, and was not like bituminous coal, but maintained the 
same shape through all parts of the charge. He was very much pleased with 
what he might call the highly scientific and simple manner in which Mr, Spice 
had carried out arrangements for accomplishing that which for the last 30 or 
40 years had baffled every one who had attempted it. mean 

Mr. Dempster (Elland) asked for how long 25-candle gas would remain in 
the gasholders in the condition Mr. Spice described—whether the gas was fixed. 

Mr. Hunter | yar said some two or three years ago he went down to 
Battersea to see Mr. Spice’s process. The apparatus then in use, he supposed, was 
much inferior to that which had since been introduced. The observations he 
then made led him to inquiries as to what there was in this mode of manufac-~ 
turing gas. It occurred to him that if it could be used to supplement the manu- 
facture of coal gas, it was the very thing gas managers required. The result 
of his inquiries and experiments brought him to the same point—viz., that the 
great difficulty was a mechanical difficulty in the manufacture of the hydrogen, 
If, as Mr. Spice believed, he had succeeded in overcoming that mechanical diffi- 
culty, they were warranted in speaking of a revolution in gas manufacture. If 
the hydrogen gas could be produced at 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, they might look 
forward to duplicate mains for supplying two qualities of gas—hydrogen for 
commercial purposes, as well as lighting gas. In that case the position of gas 
managers would be one of much greater importance, while their business would 
be greatly extended by the increased consumption of gas. ’ : 

Mr. Watson (Sydenham) said he had not had the advantage of seeing thie 

rocess in action. Moreover, he would not go into the merits of the gas, as it 

appened that an agreement existed between his company (the Crystal 
Palace District) and the New Gas Company to try the process at the works of the 
former, and arrangements had been made to erect retorts on this principle. He 
would, therefore, suspend his judgment till next year. But he had been experi- 
menting upon petroleum, and had succeeded in getting 60-candle gas from it of a 
permanent character. And, in carrying out these experiments for some Ame- 
rican gentlemen, the thought had struck him, whether the water gas would not be 
very useful for the purpose of diluting this very rich gas. Hewas not aware that 
the promoters of this system confined their attention to the spirit, or whether 
they claimed to make gas from crude petroleum. There was one thing to be 
remarked, they need not now fear the exhaustion of the coal-fields, taking into 
account the vast quantities of petroleum in various parts of the world. They 
would have no cause to regret such a contingency while water gas could be 
made for the price mentioned by Mr. Spice. ‘ 

Mr. Craven (Dewsbury) asked what space the benches took up for a setting 
of six retorts, also what apparatus the gas had to pass through between the 
retorts and the gasholder. : 

Mr. Foutis (Glasgow) thought it might be well if Mr. Spice would also 
explain the difference between this process and the process of Dr. of 
New York, where the mixed gas from water and petroleum was now used for 
the supply of a portion of that city. 

-Mr. Spice tendered his warm thanks to Mr. Anderson for the remarks he had 
made respecting his visit to Wormwood Scrubbs, and also for his testimony as 
to the practical value of the invention. He felt fully certain that, as time 
rolled on, this idea would take hold of the minds of gas managers. Replying 
to some of the observations which had been made, he remarked that one gentle- 
man had asked him for how long a time 25-candle gas produced by his process 
could be stored. It must be remembered that gas was not manufactured to be 
kept—it was not like port wine, which was expected to increase in value in pro~ 
portion to its age. If they made gas sufficient for current requirements, that 
was enough; therefore this question need not excite any apprehension. Still, 
for the comfort of the gentleman asking this question, he might state that gas 
produced in this way had a stronger enduring illuminating power than coal 
gas of the same quetty- He did not know to how many hundreds or thousands 
of experiments he had submitted this and previous processes on which he had 
been engaged—for this was a distinct process, and not to be confounded 
with those in which horizontal retorts were employed. He did not desire 
to use names, or to refer to any company with which he had been con- 
nected; but he might state that he had manufactured 23-candle gas, 
and shut it up im a gasholder in cold weather, testing it every six or 
twelve hours, and he had manufactured cannel gas of practically the same 
character, shutting it up and treating it in the same way, and he found the 
balance of advantage was largely in favour of the water gas carrying the light- 
giving matters obtained from petroleum spirit. That was really a practical 
result—not an idea, not « theory, but a fact based upon common practice. He 
had not the papers with him containing the details, as he had to come away 
from London without five minutes preparation for the journey, or he could have 
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substantiated every statement he had made; but they might take it as the 
broad fact, that gas manufactured on this principle would retain its illumi- 
nating power even more satisfactorily than ordinary coal gas. The difference 
was not so much in 16 as in 23 candle gas. If they made rich cannel gas, they 
could not keep it so long as he had mentioned without deterioration. Practi- 
cally this gas was a permanent gas, although he hardly dare say so in the face 
of the chemists. The chemists would tell them that the mixture of hydrogen gas 
with the spirit of petroleum wasa mechanical mixture. Perhaps it was. He was 
not a chemist; he had all his life been a practical man, and he was prepared to 
state that for all — urposes this was a permanent gas, a thing they might 
relyon. Mr. Foulis had asked him what difference there was between this process 
and a process now in use in New York. In the course of his investigations he 
had examined every process now in use, and had obtained some forty specifica- 
tions, illustrated by some detailed drawings, from New York, and without speak- 
ing in an egotistical spirit, he found to his surprise that he could learn nothing 
from our American cousins—except that they were a long way behind us. He 
found that they had the idea of vertical retorts, but instead of going a round- 
about way, they went very directly to work; they went in at the bottom and 
came out at the top, thus missing their mark. There was not a company in 
New York supplying water gas only. He found that they could only supply 
one-fourth of water and this was produced by means of horizontal retorts, 
which were not worth the snap of a finger. They were using horizontal clay 
retorts, the employment of which he had proved to be a failure, and had given 
them up. in ethereal stuff—this hydrogen—had a faculty for getting 
through anything, and would certainly get through the clay retorts unless too 
much exhaustion was puton. He had often wished he had not touched this 
subject at all; but, ep Neem it, he felt that as an engineer he ought not 
to bow to a mechanical difficulty. He had therefore stuck to the ry me and 
he hoped, as the result, he had found out something which by-and-by would 
tend greatly to the advantage of gas managers. 
The PresipEnT said the process to which Mr, Spice had directed their atten- 
tion was one of the utmost importance at the present day, and although all 
revious experimenters might have failed in this particular mode of manufacture, 
it was no reason why Mr. — should fail. In fact, he (the president) believed 
that in Mr. Spice’s hands the process was a perfect success, 


(To be continued.) 





IRON AND COAL TRADES OF SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE, AND 
NORTH DERBYSHIRE, 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 

My report this week has again to be written inastrain similar to that which 
has pervaded it for some time past, there being again no change worth recording 
in any branch of trade either in prices or in respect of the demand. 

Buyers of all classes are manifesting extreme caution, and are unwilling to 
purchase more than is necessitated by current requirements until it is definitely 
seen what course will be taken at the forthcoming quarterly meetings. 

The recent failures have also tended to restrict transactions, inasmuch as 
producers of all classes are exceedingly careful about receiving payments in 
** paper,”’ so that sales are put upon a safe cash basis, and “ kite-flying”’ is 
suspended—for a time, at any rate. 

espite the stiffening tendencies of prices in the Scotch pig iron market, 
Cleveland and local brands have not hardened; indeed, some of the former are 
on offer at ashade less money. Current figures are about these :—No. 1 foundry, 
58s.; No. 2 foundry, 55s.; No. 3 foundry, 52s. 6d.; No. 4 foundry, 51s. 6d.; 
No. 4 forge, grey, 50s. 6d.; No. 5 forge, mottled 50s.; No. 6 forge, white, 
48s. 6d.; refined metal, 703.; Kentledge, 62s. 6d.; and cinder pig, 42s.; all per 
ton for cash, 

Some of the foundries are still fairly well engaged, but at other establishments 
of that class new favours are coming to hand so very tardily that they are 
insufficient to replace those just worked off. Pipe work seems to be the leading 
speciality at more than one foundry. 

The Sheffield Water-Works Company have entered into an agreement to 
cupply the South Yorkshire Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the West Riding, at 
Wadsley, with their water. 

The price of coal comes down very slowly, the coalowners being evidently 
afraid to give their customers the benefit of lower quotations, although the 
demand is very limited (comparatively speaking), and the market over supplied 
in all directions. The Sheffield Coal Company lowered its prices to the extent 
of from 9d. to 3d. per ton for various qualities on July 1, and some other coal- 
owners have yee figures by about 6d. per ton. At the Morewood Collieries 
Alfreton best hard ‘* cobbles”’ are selling at 12s. 6d. per ton at the pits. In 1867 
they were quoted at 5s. 10d. per ton. 





IRON AND COAL TRADES OF SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE AND EAST 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 

As predicted in last report, the Earl of Dudley, together with the leading 
colliery owners in the Dudley district, issued circulars on the 30th ult., 
announcing a reduction of 2s, per ton on thick coal. Prices are now as follows : 
—Best coal, 16s. 6d. per ton; seconds, 15s.; furnace, 1ls.; steam, 10s.; engine 
slack, 4s. 6d.; fine slack, 3s. Best new mine coal is quoted 10s. per ton, and 
the commoner qualities of fuel may now be had at proportionately easier rates. 

Simultaneously with this announcement, the colliers received notice of a 
reduction in the rate of wages to the extent of 3d. per day, in accordance 
with the agreement which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was instrumental in effect- 
ing. Most of the coalowners, however, are prepared to maintain the current 
standard of wages if the colliers will consent to work nine hours per day, 
instead of eight hours, as at present; and negotiations are being opened by 
private firms with their men with this object. Z 

This action on the part of the coalmasters, though one expected, has 
had the effect of further restricting operations in the iron trade, pending the 
decision of the ironmasters with regard to the future course of prices. Though 
the reduction in fuel represents only a difference of about 16s. per ton in the 
cost of finished iron, it is thought probable that the leading makers will reduce 
the standard for marked bars from £11 to £10 per ton; but it is reported 
that makers of the commoner qualities of unbranded iron, whose prices have 
already been reduced by competition to an unremunerative point, will not be 
able to make any further concession. 

Much disappointment is expressed at the refusal of the ironworkers to 
submit to a reduction in wages; the ag og Ages has arisen is with regard 
to the minimum. The masters propose 8s. 6d. per ton for puddling, instead 
of 9s. 6d., as at present. The men will not agree to this, nor to a compromise 
of 9s. per ton for six months; but it is not expected that this dispute will 
lead to any strike or stoppage of produetion. 

The pig iron market is stea iy; and without change, the few transactions 
reported being subject to quarter-day prices. 

he ironfounders throughout the district are well engaged in working off 
old orders, but the specifications now in the market are unimportant. 





THE COAL AND IRON TRADES OF LANCASHIRE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

As I anticipated in my last week’s report, there has been a working down of 
prices in the Manchester district, following the reduction of 1s. 8d. per ton by 
the Oldham colliery proprietors. Several of the principal firms have made 
reductions of 10d, per ton on furnace coal, and 5d, per ton on engine fuel, 





whilst, in one or two eases, burgy has been reduced 10d. per ton, in conse- 
quence of the large amount of underselling which has been going on in some 
y ewwy” The July delivery rates of the principal firms in the Manchester 

istrict for the above classes of coal are now as under :—Furnace coal, 13s, 4d. 
to 14s, 2d. per ton; burgy, 10s.; and slack, 7s. 6d. per ton. In the Ashton 
district, which usually acts with Oldham, no alteration has yet been made, but 
some step is now being looked forward to by consumers. In the West Lanca- 
shire districts the list rates have not been altered, but the actual selling prices 
are now so low as scarcely to admit of any further reduction until some change 
has been made in the rate of wages; but as yet no step has been taken in that 
direction, as there does not appeur to be sufficient unanimity amongst the 
colliery proprietors to carry out any general action, and amongst some of the 
large firms there is a very strong feeling with regard to those proprietors who 
kept their pits running during the last strike. Prices are so very irregular 
that there is considerable difficulty in arriving at anything like the market 
rates; but, as an average, the pit quotations may be put down as under:—Arley 
Mine coal, 13s. to 14s. per ton; Pemberton four feet, 10s. 6d. to 11s.; common 
coal, 8s. 6d, to 9s.; burgy, 6s. 6d. to 7s.; and slack, 4s. to 5s. per ton. 

In gas coal there appears to be rather a lull just at present, arising from the 
— alluded to in my last report. Prices, however, are without any material 
change. 

The coke trade continues without much change ; best Durham foundry cokes 
delivered in this district are quoted at 26s. 3d. per ton. Local makes are about 
the same price as last given. 

There has ten a little better inquiry for iron, but not much actual business 
has resulted, as consumers are deferring their orders until after the quarterly 
meetings. Local makes of pig iron are a little easier in price; the highest 
quotations for foundry delivered in the Manchester district are now 69s. to 
67s. 6d., and for forge about 62s. 6d. per ton; Middlesbrough iron delivered is 
quoted at 60s. 3d. for No. 3 foundry, 58s. 9d. for No. 4, and 57s. 9d. to 58s, 3d. 
for No. 4 forge. Puddled bars are worth about £7 14s., common bars £8 10s., 
heavy rails £7 10s., and light ditto £7 16s, per ton delivered. 

The works continue only poorly supplied with orders, as a rule, but there is a 
better inquiry for articles, which may result in a fair business. 





THE COAL AND GENERAL TRADE OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

As intimated last week, on account of the general holiday which takes place 
in the Tyneside district in Newcastle race week, a limited amount of work was 
done at the collieries; but rather more coals were put on board vessels than 
was anticipated, and the shipments of gas and manufacturing coals at the 
Tyne docks were tolerably good. Household coals did not show any improve- 
ment in price, and there was less demand for the inferior sorts of small coals, 
Steam coals were in fair inquiry, but there was no alteration in prices. The 
demand from the English ports of the British Channel for coals was better last 
week ; there was also an improvement to note in orders from the east coast of 
England. French business, however, remains particularly dull. There was a 
fair inquiry for north country coals to be shipped for the Russian ports of the 
Baltic; but very little was doing for the Mediterranean. The prospects of an 
——— business in July, however, are stronger than they were ten days ago, 
and there is more confidence in the market, 

There is nothing special to note in shipping business. Last week, though 
there were more inquiries and stir in the coasting trade, there was no material 
improvement in freights, though it is probable, from the circumstances of the 
market, a little more money will have to be paid this week; though, at the 
same time, there is not any probability of a sudden rise of any sort of 
coasting freights. Shipping business to the Baltic showed signs of improve- 
y sed last week again, but in all the other trades there was little or nothing 

oing. 

The Cleveland iron trade was a trifle better last week, though, at the same 
time, there was no increased demand. 

In the manufactured iron trade, business was quiet, and the change any way 
was not very noticeable. As might be anticipated from the state of financial 
matters in London, there is no speculation. There is a general impression that 
coals will have to be lower before there is any improvement in the iron trade. 
The price of iron, it is said, has reached its lowest point without incurring a 
considerable loss to the manufacturer, and if there has to be any further fall, it 
must be in the price of coals, or else manufacturers will blow their furnaces out. 
It is said that some of the Durham miners have received an intimation of a 
further reduction of wages, but no official notice has been conveyed to the men 
by the Masters Association, and probably the statement that has been made is 
premature. There was nothing done in the chemical market ‘last week, on 
account of the holidays, and nearly all the factories were closed from the same 
reason. The general manufacturing trade is very quiet, and there is not much 
prospect at present of any improvement. A large amount of the iron steam 
shipping property belonging to the Tyne and Wear is unproductive at present, 





TRADE NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

The annual meetings of the Scotch gas companies are now coming thick and 
fast upon us; so fast, indeed, that there is some trouble in getting them all 
recorded, First in order, in this week’s ‘* Notes,” I must take Dunfermline, 
where a ey worthy man is the manager. I refer to Mr. M‘Kenzie, the secre- 
tary to the North British Association of Gas Managers, whose annual meeting is 
about to be held in Dundee. At the meeting of the Dunfermline Gaslight Com- 
pany last week, that gentleman submitted the directors report, which said that, as 
anticipated last year, a very considerable increase in the manufacture and con- 
sumption of gas has taken place during the year, which, by the introduction of 
economical methods in the —— has been accomplished with a decided saving 
in the quantity of coals used, Contracts for cannel coal for next season’s supply 
have been made, and at much lower rates than those of last year. The price of 
gas to consumers will also be reduced during the currentseason. The additional 
retort-ovens and extension of mains referred to in last report have been com- 
pleted, and the retort power is now of the most improved kind, and amply 
sufficient to supply a greatly increased demand for gas. The plant and mains 
are in good and efficient order, and continue to be maintained in the best 
possible state of repair. The directors have great pleasure in recommending 
a dividend of 24s, 6d. per share, being at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on 
the value of the stock. The report was unanimously approved of, 

At the general meeting of the Bathgate Gaslight Company recently held, it 
was agreed to reduce the price of gas from ds. 10d. to ds. 5. per 1000 cubic feet, 
which is very satisfactory, considering the heavy outlay of the company lately, 
in the way of providing a new gasholder, and making sundry other improve- 
ments. 

The ae Gas Company, at their annual meeting last week, declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent., and it was resolved to issue 1500 new shares at £1 each, 
to be allotted to the present shareholders in the proportion of three shares for 
every four held by them at present. A reduction in the price of gas for the 
current year to 6s, 8d. per 1000 cubic feet was made. During the past year 
there has been a considerable outlay for relaying pipes, a new tank, gasholder, 
retort-bench, &c. 

At Jedburgh a dividend of 8} per cent. has been declared, and the price of gas 
has been reduced Is, 3d. per 1000 feet, from 8s, 4d. to 7s. 1d. At Dalry, in 
Ayrshire, a reduction has been made from 4s. 10d. to 5s. per 1000 feet, as from 
the 26th of May last. A dividend of 10 per cent. has been agreed upon by the 
shareholders of the Kelso Gas Company, at a meeting held a few days ago, and 
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the price of gas was reduced from 6s. 8d. to 5s. 10d. per 1000 feet. At Auchter- 
muchty a dividend of 9 per cent. has been declared, and a reduction of the 
price of gas from 7s. 11d. to 7s. 1d. per 1000 feet has been made. 

The Pittenweem Gas Company have declared a dividend of 5 per cent., as 
against 4 per cent, last year, and the price of the gas is to remain unchanged. 
During the past year there was an increase of 217,000 cubic feet in the con- 
sumption of gas. At the annual meeting of the Whithorn Gas 4 
held last Tuesday, a dividend of 5 per cent. was declared. The lease of Mr. 
Romans, Edinburgh, having expired, the company have taken the management 
of the works into their own hands. The annual meeting of the New Gas Com- 
pany, of Newmilns, Ayrshire, was also held last Tuesday, when the income and 
expenditure were shown to be respectively £670 5s, 7d. and £621 2s. 2d., 
leaving a balance to the credit of the company of £49 3s. 5d, A dividend of 5 
per cent. was agreed upon. The price of the gas is to remain at 5s. 10d. per 
1000 cubic feet, with power to the directors to alter the price as they may 
see fit. 

Much anxiety in being shown amongst the Water Commissioners of Dundee, both 
regarding their new works and their accounts and prospective rates. They are 
very much concerned about the opening of the new works, and have striven 
hard to get a member of the Royal Family to perform the ceremony of turning 
on the water. But they have not succeeded, and the town has been so often 
disappointed in the same way that there is now room to expect that similar 
requests will not be made in a hurry again. At the monthly meeting of the 
commissioners, held on Thursday, the clerk submitted the following report from 
the engineers regarding the new works:—‘‘ The works at Lintrathen are all 
finished except some pointing, jobbing, and repairs of concrete injured by frost, 
and a piece of old road to metal. On the 28th the water was 6 feet 6 inches 
above the summer level of the Loch, or 9 feet 6 inches above the cill of the 
town outlet. At Clatto there is a length of ~—- trench bottomed of 2570 feet, 
whereof a length of 1000 feet has been fille up with iy puddle, and a length 
of 350 feet is opened to the average depth of 6 feet. A short part of the puddle 
trench of the east embankment required to be carried to a greater depth of about 
10 feet than that specified to get a solid foundation. The east end embankment, 
where it crosses the burn, is 5 feet in height above the surface of the ground. 
The masonry of the sluice-chamber for sending the water into the reservoir or 
past it to Dundee is completed except the coping, and the waste water channel 
down to the burn is in progress. The pipes are all laid as far as they can be got 
done before the embanking and masonry be farther advanced.” There is some 
room to fear that the domestic water-rate will be considerably increased in 
Dundee next year; but it is eventually expected that the consumption will so 
increase for special purposes that the domestic rate will again be reduced. 

The question of water supply is creating some interest at Buckhaven in 
Fifeshire. It was brought up last Wednesday at a meeting of the Parochial 
Board of the parish of Wemyss, in which Buckhaven is situated, and a report 
from Mr. Sang, C.E., Kirkcaldy, on a proposed supply, was fully considered. It 
was resolved to make inquiry upon some important points that were involved in 
the question, before finally adopting the recommendations in the report. 

The pig iron market has been very firm during the past week. Nearly all the 
makers prices have been advanced, and as high as 60s, 103d. cash has been paid 
for warrants. Little orno change can be stated with reference to the coal market. 
The dulness still continues, 





LeEps WATER SuPPLy.—With reference to the recent accident at the water- 
works of the corporations, the Mercury states that since the stoppage, on 
the 26th of May, of the pumping-engine at Arthington, by the breaking of the 
cylinder-cover and valve-boxes, due diligence has been used to restore it toa 
working condition, but the difficulty of getting a thoroughly sound and successful 
casting was not over-estimated, and it is not probable that the engine will be 
again in operation before several more weeks have elapsed. The committee 
were by the accident placed in a position of great difficulty, but it is satisfactory 
to be able to state that by husbanding the water resources of Leeds the incon- 
venience caused by the stoppage of the pumping-engine has been comparatively 
little felt. It seems highly probable that Leeds will be able, without additional 
inconvenience to tide over the period required to complete the repairs. 


CuetsEA WaTER-Works Company.—The half-yearly general meeting of 
this company was held on the 24thvult., at the offices, Commercial Road, Pimlico ; 
Mr. J. Deedes, the governor, presided. The report referred principally to the 
new works about to be constructed by the company, comprising the removal of 
the intake from Seething Wells to West Molesey, in the aos A Reaches, about 
five miles above the influence of the river Mole; the construction of reservoirs 
for storeage and subsidence; and the laying of an iron conduit-pipe from the 
reservoirs to the filters at Seething Wells. The first portion of the new works 
which comprised the laying of the conduit-pipe from Molesey to Kingston, would 
be commenced immediately. The pipe would be 3 feet in diameter, and five 
miles in length. The expense of the works was estimated to be about £190,000. 
The chairman moved the adoption of the report, which was unanimously carried, 
and the usual dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
stock and of 5 per cent. on the preference stock, having been declared, the chair- 
man moved resolutions for raising the capital requisite to carry out the new works. 
The resolutions having been adopted, the proceedings terminated. 


Hutt Gas Suppiy.—ScuLcoatTes AND Myron Districr.—Below are the 
results of an examination of the gas sent into this district during June by the 
British Gas Company ; also the mean of means for the past half year, during 
which period 78 examinations have been made for illuminating power, and 
26 quantitative analyses in respect of chemical purity. At no time was sul- 
phuretted hydrogen or free ammonia present to the ordinary tests, 

Max. Min. Mean. 
Illuminating power standard spermcandles. 16°69 15°22 1621 


PSNs cs ow we we aw we fe OS 15°39 15°99 
Grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet. . . 30:50 2300 2571 
ES eee 27°90 30°00 
Grains of ammonia per 100 cubic feet . . 3 — _ _ 
Six months. . . 00°60 00°50 


ai oaierte SS 06 
Mean barometer and temperature in experiment-room:—Bar., 30°13; tem. 64°.— 
—- aa East District—The results for June, also mean of means, are 
as follows:— 


Max. Min. Mean. 

Illuminating power standard spermcandles. 16°53 16°12 16:33 
area | 1582 16°31 
Grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet. . . — — 5°40 
Six months. . . - + 1648 5°40 12°12 


Mean barometer and temperature in experiment-room :—Bar., 30°22; tem. 63°,— 
Jas. Baynes, jun., F.C.S. 





Register of Hew Patents. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2060.—Curimes, R., Rotherham, York, “Improvements in hydrants or fire- 
cocks.” June 4, 1875, \ 
2063.—Drxon, J., New York, ‘*Improvements in reflectors for gas or other 
burners and a A communication. June 4, 1875. 
2067.—Kry, W., Accrington, Lanes, ‘‘ Improvements in station gas-governors.” 
June 5, 1875. 





2076.—Woop, R. J., Glasgow, “Improvements in retorts, furnaces, and other 
close heating vessels or chambers.”” June 5, 1875. 

2087.—CLELAND, W., Linacre, Lancs, “ Improvements in the means and appa- 
ratus for the purification of gas manufactured from coal, cannel, shale, and 
like materials.” June 7, 1875. 

2095.—Murpocu, H. H., Staple Inn, London, “ segperements in the joints of 
_ or tubes.” A communication. June 7, 1875. 

2105,—Stumons, J., New Cross, London, “‘ Improvements in rotary engines and 
ee June 8, 1875, 

2131.—MAxwELL, N. M., Queen Victoria Street, London, ‘Improvements in 
the construction of taps or cocks.”” June 10, 1875. 

2177.—Botton, F., Weaste, Lancs, ‘‘ An improved index or registering appa- 
ratus for gas and water meters.” June 14, 1875. 

2184.—Preiswerk, L., Notting Hill, London, ‘Improvements in propelling 
vessels, partly applicable for obtaining motive power for raising water, and for 
exhausting and compressing air and gases for other purposes.” June 14, 1875. 

2243.—Norton, C. D., Stoke Newington, ‘‘ The saving of gas, and for econo- 
mizing the use of gas in railway trains, public buildings, or for other pur- 
poses.” June 18, 1875, 

2251.—F aGxol, P., Paris, ‘An improved gas generator.” June 19, 1876, 

2270.—Wnaieut, J. R., Uddingston, Lanark, “‘ An improvement in the construc 
tion of regenerative gas-furnaces.”” June 22, 1875. 

2312.—CLELAND, W., Linacre, Lancs, ‘Improvements in jet apparatus for 
giving motion to fluids.’’ June 24, 1875. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

1505.—Cook, H. W., Thurloe Square, London, ‘‘ Improvements in the method 
of and apparatus for purifying carburetted hydrogen gas.” April 23, 1875. 

1569.—NicHo.as, J., Manchester, “ Improvements in apparatus for indicating 
the levels of water or liquid in reservoirs and other places.’’ April 29, 1875. 

1932.—Mixts, B. J. B., Southampton Buildings, London, ‘‘ Improvements in 
liquid meters.” A communication. May 26, 1875. 

1948.—Corr, W. L., and Wurrr, C., Somerset, ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus 
for the manufacture of gas.’’ May 27, 1875. 

on D., Suffolk, ‘‘ Improvements in wrenches or spanners.’’ May 27, 
875. 

1953.—Jonrs, F. C., Blackfriars Road, London, ‘‘ Improvements in supplying 
and regulating the supply of water by means of a self-acting apparatus for 
urinals and other purposes.” May 28, 1875. 

1955.—Livesry, G. T., Old Kent Road, London, “‘ Improvements in apparatus 
used in the purification of gas.’’ May 28, 1875. 

a Est, J. J., Chicago, U.S.A., ‘‘ Improvements in gas-stoves.” May 28, 
1875. 

1994.—Brooxes, W., Chancery Lane, London, “ Improvements in means or 
apparatus for conducting and controlling the flow or passage of water, gas, or 
other fluids, or vapours.” A communication, June 1, 1875. 

2000.—ScniisstEr, C. F., Hamburg, Germany, ‘‘ Improvements in hydrocarbon 
gas apparatus.” June 1, 1875. 

2017.—Creasg, J. F., Southampton, ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of 
filters.” June 2, 1875. 

2026.—Biake, J. W., Jersey, U.S.A., “‘Improvements in steam-pumps.” A 
communication. June 2, 1875, 

2030.—Dyxes, W., and Scort, J., Glasgow, “Improvements in taps or valves 
for controlling the flow of liquids or fluids.” June 2, 1875. 

2046.—Lakr, W. R., Southampton Buildings, London, ‘‘ An improved method 
of and apparatus for treating foul or noxious gases and vapours to prevent 
their contamination of the atmosphere, and to utilize them for various pur- 
poses.”” A communication. June 3, 1875. 

2060.—Curimgs, R., Rotherham, York, “‘ Improvements in hydrants or fire- 
cocks.” June 4, 1875, 








NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


326.—WEaRE, R., and IsHErwoop, S., Manchester, “An improved carbonaceous 
material suitable for filtering, deodorizing, and other analogous purposes, and 
in the apparatus employed in its manufacture.” Jan. 29, 1875, 

573.—HaLiswortn, S8., and Bares, R., Leeds, ‘‘ Improvements in the method 
or means employed in treating and clarifying sewage, or other impure waters,”’ 
Feb. 17, 1875. 

594.—ATxk1ns, J., and Torr, C. W., Birmingham, “‘ Improvements in the con- 
struction and ornamentation of gaseliers, chandeliers, candelabra, and other 
lamps, and in gas-brackets.” Feb. 18, 1875. 

625.—MorGavn, U.V., Kensington, and Mortcuarrek, G. R., Battersea, London, 
‘* Improvements in filtering and purifying water.’ Feb. 20, 1875. 

1694.—Wuit.ey, J., York, ‘* Improvements in the purification of gas.’’ May 6, 


1752.—Ha.ttswortn, 8., and Batxss, R., Leeds, ‘‘ Improvements in purifying 
illuminating coal gas, and in the preparation of the means employed there- 
for.”” May 11, 1875. 

1857.—Tytor, A., Newgate Street, London, ‘Improvements in apparatus and 
arrangements for controlling, arresting, measuring, and recording the flow of 
liquids and fluids, and preventing the escape and waste of the same.’’ May 20, 
1875 


5. 

1870.—HucGues, R. H., Hatton Garden, London, “ Improvements in self-acting 
valves.” May 21, 1875. 

1895.—Hu11s, F. C., Deptford, London, ‘‘ Improvements in the purification of 
gas, and in the preparation of materials to be used in the said purification.” 
May 24, 1876. 

1948.—Corr, W. L., and Wurre, C., Somerset, ‘‘Improvements in spparatus 
for the manufacture of gas.’’ May 27, 1875. , 

2016.—Bruce, De V., and ANTISELL, T. M., San Francisco, U.S.A., ‘An im- 
proved engine for utilizing the expansive force of vapours or gases either by 
gradual pressure or explosion.”’ June 2, 1875. 

2060.—Curmes, R., Rotherham, York, ‘‘ Improvements in hydrants or fire- 
cocks,” June 4, 1875, 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE GREAT SEAL. 
4228.—MuL.er, J. A., Amsterdam, ‘“‘ Improvements in apparatus for measuring 
— or other liquids, applicable also as a current meter and motor.” Dec. 9, 
1874. 
4234.—Foster, E., Halifax, “‘ Improvements in taps and valves.” Dec. 9, 1874. 
4262.—Perrett, E., Westminster, London, ‘‘ Improvements in filters and in 
the method of cleaning the same.” Dec. 10, 1874. 
4326.—ALL1ARE, P. L., Paris, ‘‘An improved manufacturing lighting gas y 
saploying petroleum, schist, or other mineral or volatile oils.” Dec, 16, 
1874 


4357.—GreEY, E. J., Halstead, Essex, ‘‘ Improvements in mechanism applicable 
to the construction of gas, steam, or water engines and pumps.”” Dec. 17, 1874, 

4365.—Spice, R. P., Westminster, London, *‘ Improvements in the manufacture 
of gas.” Dec, 18, 1874. 

4410.—Kirxwoop, J. T., Devon, Lascexues, C. T, E., New Cross, and Haut, J., 
Peckham, London, “‘ Improvements in the construction of gas-engines and in 
the adaptation of the same as motors for vehicles.’’ Dec. 22, 1874. 

4427.—Mann, W.T., Liverpool, ‘‘ Improvements in or connected with hydraulic 
presses and pumps.” A communication. Dec. 23, 1874. 
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The GRAND MEDAL of MERIT at the VIENNA EXHIBITION has teen AWARDED to 


GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT IMPROVED GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 













ee 


Fie. 294, 
Fig. 224 represents one of those erected at the Imperial Gas- Works, Bromley, capable of passing 210,000 cubic feet of Em a nk 


size are now on order for the same Company. These 
surfaces, with the most perfect system of action yet discovered. Fig. 225 represents one of a series of four at the Nottin, 


52,500 cubic feet per hour. GWYNNE AND Co. do a to enter into a struggle with other 


the chief but to produce Machinery of 


The BEST EXHAUSTERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Made under the personal super- 
intendence of 


Mr. BEALE, 
TheoldestMaker, Inventor 
and Patentee of 
GAS-EXHAUSTING 
MACHINERY. 
= (It is NOT CORRECT to state that, 
Mr. BEALE has RETIRED.) 





Prices and every information on 
application, 
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Several others of the same 


atent Machines combine the highest quality of workmanship and materials, the largest bearings and wearing 


makers in r 
very highest quality, and the most approved design 


ham ae Wor each passing 


ct to cheapness. They have never sought to price 


arrangement, Their’ prices have been estimated with a 


consideration, 
due regard to the excellence of the article produced, and when this is taken into consideration, they have no fear for the result. The orders executed this 
season for Exhausters and alterations to their patented system amount to over 4,000,000 cubic feet of g 


Engines to drive them. In every instance their work is giving the greatest satisfaction. 


Numerous testimoni 


oT spy per hour, and to over 300 horse power for 
and references can be given. 


REGULATORS, BYE-PASSES, STOP-VALVES, GAS-VALVES, & MACHINERY FOR GAS MANUFACTURE, OF ALL SIZES, 


HAD ON APPLICATION 


GWYNNE & CO., HYDRAULIC & GAS ENGINEERS, ESSEX STREET WORKS, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


G. & Co, are now manufacturing for a London Gas Company three of their 210.000 cubic feet Patent Gas Exhausters, and many of all sizes. 





BEALE’S IMPROVED PATENT CAS-EXHAUSTER 








GEORGE WALLER & CO., 


WITH 


ENGINE COMBINED 


ONE BASE PLATE. 


SOLE MAKERS, 


Who, since Mr. BEALE’S retirement, 
are the Oldest Makers. 






EXHAUSTERS with HORIZONTAL ENGINE sanitieed. 


EXHAUSTERS with OUTSIDE BEARINGS. 
MAKERS of ENGINES, BOILERS, and GAS MACHINERY. 


TAR, LIQUOR, and SYPHON PUMPS. 


GAS-VALVES in stock, 2 to 36 inches. 


SELF-ACTING BYE-PASS VALVES, with Lid and Relieving Lever. 
MANN’S and many other descriptions of WATER DISTRIBUTORS. 
SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, and CONDENSERS. 
EXHAUSTERS from 3000 to 60, 000, new and second hand, in stock. 


PHENIX ENGINEERING WORKS, HOLLAND STREET, S.E., & at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 





D. BRUCE PEEBLES & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 


FOUNTAINBRIDGE WORKS, EDINBURGH, 


Manufacturers of WET AND DRY GAS- METERS: 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of PEEBLES’ LAMP-GOVERNORS, 


ABOVE 30,000 OF WHICH ARE NOW IN USE. 
“These Lamp-Governors are so superior that they are likely to supplant all others."—Dr. Wm. Wallace, F.R.S, F.C.S. 


D. BRUCE PEEBLES AND CO.,, 


FOUNTAINBRIDGE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 





country, a WORKING FORE 
Apply to R, R, Kerry anv Co., 59, work 7 ane, Loxpon. 


ANTED, in town and country, Work- 
ING FOREMEN for Sulphate of Ammonia 
They must be steady, intelligent, and _ r= 

ONDON, 


WANTED, for a Tar Distillery in the 


Works. 
_ Apply to R. BR. Kerry anv Co., 59, Mark Lane 


WANteD, a steady Man as Stoker | 
for a smail Gas-Work. louse, Xc., found. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be se nt, on or before 
the 20th of July, to the Sxcrerany, Gas-Work;, Rothwell, 
near Kerrenine. 
TO 8U LPHAT E “MAKE Rs. 
ANTED, a Working Foreman, 
capable of "taking charge of « small Sulphate 
Works and Tar Distillery. Good wages, with house and 
garden, to a competent man. 
Apply, with terms and references, to No. 168, care of Mr. 
King, Ll, Bolt Court, Fieer Sraext, E.C. 


WANTED, in September next, a re-| 
engagement as MANAGER, or Secretary and | 
Manager, of a Gas-Work. Advertiser has had 15 years 
practical experience in every branch of the works and | 
in carrying out alterations and extensions. First-class | 
testimouials. 





Address No, 172, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, | 


Fizet Sraest, E.C. 


ANTED, for works in London and 
North and South Wale-, a few old BOILERs, in 
good condition; also three or four second-hand high-pres- 
sure Steam Boilers. 
Apply, with all a to R. R. Keiiy anv Co., 59, 
Mark Lane, Lonpow, E.( 


W ANTED, a Working Foreman for a 
small Geo-Work, to lay mains and services, do 
general repairs, and make himself useful, as required, A} 

smith preferred. 

Apply, stating wages, with testimonials or references, 
to No. 171, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FiLeer 

STREET, E «. 


WANTED, a a Bricklayer, as a Retort- 
Setter, and for the general repairs of a Gas-Work. 
To a steady and good workman the situation will be per- | 
inanent. 

Address, stating wages required, and references, to No. 
174, care of Mr. king, 7» 11, Bolt Court, Fieer Srreet, E.C. 
ee 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND ACCOUNTANT, | 


ANTED, by the Kent Water-Works | 
Company, a GENTLEMAN to fill the above office. 
| Commencing salary £150. 

Applications, in writing, with copies of testimonials, to | 
be sent, on or before Tuesday, the 13th inst., to the 
| Company’s Offices, Mill Lane, Deptford, addressed to | 
| ALEXANDER Dickson, Esq., Secretary of the Company, and 
marked on the envelope ‘* Aseistant Secretary and Ac- 
| countent.” 








WANTED, by a Gas Company, a good 
GAS-FITTER, for general house work or repairs. 
To an experienced aud steady man the employment will be 

permanent. 

Address to No. 173, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet Srreet, E.C., stating wages required and giving 
references. 





HE Advertiser, aged 28, having over 


eleven years experience in both in and out door work, 
main and service laying, testing same, &c., desires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Also uses the photometer. Good 
testimonials, Lately returned from abroad, and no objec- 
tion to proceed abroad again. 
Address No, 159, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Fixer Street, E.C. 
|" pRrtrizs desirous of tendering for a a 
GASHOLDER should send their names to H. anv F, 
| Battey, East Rerrorp. 


Bolt Court, 





New Eprtion, Now Reapy, 


ADVANTAGES OF GAS FOR 


COOKING anp HEATING. 
By MAGNUS OHREN, AL.C.E., F.C.8. 


For Companies to issue to their Gas Consumers. 





Specimen Copy by post Threepence, direct from MaGnus 
Ouxen, Gas- Works, Lower Sydenham, London, S.E. 
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Satie 
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A Young Man, aged 23, the son of a 
country Manager, desires a situation as ASSISTANT 
in the Laboratory of a Gas-Work. Is agood analyst, having 
studied under Frankland and Valentin. A moderate salary 
only required. No objecti to x0 abroad. 
Address No. 170, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Freer 
Sraxer, E.C. 














[HE Corporation of Salford require an 
experienced ENGINEER and Manage, to take 
charge of the Gas-Works of the —_ The gentleman 
appointed will be required to devote the 
to the duties of his office. Salary £500 per annum. | 
Applications, endorsed ‘‘Gas Manager,’’ with testi- 
moniala, to be sent to me on or before Tuesday, the 20th | 
inst. By order, } 
Curis, Moornovse, Town-Clerk, | 
Town-Hall, Salford, July 1, 1875. . 


OR SALE-—A capital 4-horse Table 


ENGINE, in excellent condition; governor and feed- 
pump, turned fly-wheel, egg-end boiler with double valves, 
indicator, and furnace work complete. 

Address P, M, Hacur, Newbury, Berks. 


| 











F° SALE, very cheap, a first-class, 
GASHOLDER, 30 feet by 10 feet, complete, Can be 
seen working near London. | 
For particulars apply to H. Skoings, Contractor for Gas, 
Water, and Public Works, 7, Argyle Street, Lonpon, W.C.* 


OR SALE—A 4-horse Engine and Ex-| 
HAUSTER, to pass 10,000 cubic feet per hour. Self- | 
acting bye-pass and two gas-valves, 8-in. connexions and | 
exhauster governor. | 
For further particulars, or to view the same now working, 
apply at the Gas-Worxs, WaLTON-oN-THAMEs. | 


Fo SALE—Two Gasholders in wrought- 


iron Tanks; one coil Condenser; one 4-ft. cast-iron 
box Condenser, with 4-in. pipes; one 4-ft. square cast-iron | 
Purifier, with grids, sieves, &c., complete; two 50-light | 
aad one 10-light meters. | 
Apply to W. H. Brck, 139, Cannon Street, Lonnon, E.C 














TE Scarborough Gas Company have 
& FOR SALE, in consequence of removing to their | 
New Works, a first-class Telescope GASHOLDER, 52 ft. | 
in diameter and-44 ft. deep. It was made and erected by 
C. and W, Walker, of Donnington, in 1868, and is in excel- | 
lent condition, It is of remarkably good workmanship, 
being perfectly circular and true, and free from all irregu- 
larities. The columns and girders are of handsome design 
and highest class of work. 

Gas Companies wanting a good Gasholder this year will 
find this an advantageous opportunity. 

For further particulars apply to 

James Moon, Gas Engineer, Scarborough, 


EDMONTON. 
SPACIOUS Premises, with Wharfage on 
the River Lea, formerly known as Wick’s Coal 
Wharf, and near to the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas- 
Works, to be LET on LEASE or otherwise, Suitable for 
manufacturing purposea, or as a coal wharf. Rent very 


Ww. 
Apply to F. W. Szarte, Surveyor, TorrENHAM. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS, 


THE Directors of the Independent Gas- 
= light and Coke Company are prepared to receive | 
TENDERS for the TAR produced at their works, at | 
Haggerston, for One year, from the 31st of July, 1875, | 
Tenders to be sent to me, on or before Thursday, the | 
8th of July, endorsed ‘* Tender for Tar.” 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | 
highest or any tender.—By order, 
oa JamEs B. Coutson, Secre - | 
236, Kingsland Road, June 22, 1875, _ | 


(THE St. Day Fire-Brick and China Clay | 

Company, Limited, having largely increased their | 
works, are now prepared to TENDER in any quantity for | 
the supply of their well-known BRICKS and other FIRE 
GOODS, either for the Home trade or exportation. Prices | 
and samples will be forwarded on app'ication to the works, | 
St. Day, CoRNWALL, or the London Offices, 7, St. Bene’t 
Place, GRACECHURCH STREET. 




















TANK FOR GASHOLDER. 


HE Directors of the Swindon New Gas 
» Company, Limited, are desirous of receiving TEN- 
DERS for the construction of a BRICK TANK for a 
— Gasholder, 20 feet deep. | 
*jans and specification can be seen upo i | 
the Manager, = the Works. tase aaa 
“‘enders to be sent in not later than the 13th inst. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest | 
or any tender. Jouy J, Jenvis, Manager. | 


July 3, 1875. 
TO TAR DISTILLERS. | 


[HE Directors of the Maidenhead Gas- | 
li ht and Coke Company, Limited, are prepared to | 
receive TENDERS for the TAR produced at their Works | 
De rg a One year, from the Ist of Angust, 1875. 
enders to be sent to me on or bef Wed 
July 21, endorsed “Tender for Tar." Saket 
ae iene > not bind themselves to accept the 
sighest or any tender. W. E. Brat, S q 
Gas Office, 5, High Street, Maidenhead. ee 














whole of his time 


+ the lowest or other tender. 


vorD, Patentee. 


TO IRONFOUNDERS & COKE CONSUMERS. 


Directors of the Blackburn Gaslight 

Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 

1000 to 5000 tons of good GAS COKE, which they will be 

prepared to supply in such quantities as may be agreed 
upon from time to time. 

Endorsed tenders, stating price per ton delivered at 
the Gas- Works, Blackburn, must be addressed to Joseph 
Harrison, Esq., Chairman of the Company, and sent in on 
or before the 15th inst. 

The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

By order, 
W. B, Eumenson, Engineer and Manager. 


BOLTON CORPORATION.—GAS DEPARTMENT. 


ROOFING OF RETORT-HOUSE, 
TE Gas Committee are desirous of 
receiving TENDERS for IRON ROOFING of Retort- 
House and Coal Stores. The span of the former to be 62 ft., 
and of the latter 15 ft. each. 
Plans and specifications can be seen at the Gas Offices, 








Bolton, on and after Monday next, the 5th inst. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed ** Roof,” to be sent to the under- | 


signed, before noon of Monday, the 12th of July. 


he Committee do not bind themselves to accept the | 
lowest or any tender. 
R. G. Hrxwetxt, Town-Clerk. 

Town-Hall, Bolton, June 28, 1875. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


THE Commissioners for executing the 

Town of Burton-upon-Trent Act, 1853, are prepared | 
to receive TENDERS for the construction of a GAS-| 
HOLDER-TANK, 103 ft. in diameter, at their Gas-Works, | 
at Burton-on-Trent. 

Drawings and specifications may be inspected, and forms 
of tender aud schedules of quantities may be obtained, at 
the Office of Mr. Mudie, the Manager of the Gas- Works, in 
Burton-on-Trent, and at the Office of Messrs. Thomas and 
Charles Hawksley, Civil Engineers, 30, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W., on and after Monday, the 5th 
day of July next, and tenders must be delivered to me at 
the Offices of the Commissioners, at or before Ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, on Friday, the 23rd day of July next. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept 





By order, 
T. N. Wurrenzap, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
_ Burton-on-Tren', June 30, 1875. 


TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, , 
HE Commissioners for executing the 


Town of Burton-on-Trent Act, 1853, are prepared 
to receive TENDERS for the construction and erection, at 
their Gas-Works, at Burton-on-Trent, of a Telescopic 
GASHOLDER, 100 ft. in diameter. 

Drawings may be inspected, and specifications and forms 
of tender may be obtained, at the Office of Mr. Mudie, the 
Manager of the Gas- Works, in Burton-on-Trent, and at the 
Office of Messrs. Thomas and Charles Hawksley, Civil 
Engineers, 30, Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W., on 
and after Monday, the 5th day of July next, and tenders 
must be delivered to me at the Office of the Commissioners, 
at or before Ten o'clock in the forenoon on Friday, the 
23rd day of July next. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or other tender. 


y order, 
T. N. Wurrrueap, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Burton-on-Trent, June 30, 1875. 


COAL CONTRACT. 


(HE Commissioners acting under the 

Leek Improvement Act, 1855, invite TENDERS for 
a supply of best GAS COAL, for One, Two, or Three years, 
to be delivered free at the Leek Railway Station or Canal 
Wharf, in such quantities and at such times as may be 
required, 

Endorsed tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, will be received not later than Four o’clock 
p-m. on Monday, the 12th of July inst. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be accepted. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, 





C. Hensuaw, Clerk. 
Public Offices, Leek, July 1, 1875. 


HHOMAS ALLAN & SONS, of Spring- 
bank Iron-Works, Glasgow, manufacture small cast- 

iron GAS AND WATER PIPES, 1} to 6 inches, at their 
branch works, Stockton-on-Tees, and have at present a 
large stock, which they are open to sell at moderate prices. 








WOLSTON’S TORBAY IRON PAINTS. 
HE Torbay and Dart Paint Company, 


Limited, 23, Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W., 
having been informed that PAINTS not manufactured by 
them are being offered to Gas Companies and the public as 
““WOLSTON’S,” hereby give notice that they will TAKE 
PROCEEDINGS against any persons infringing their rights 
as sole proprietors and manufacturers of Wolston’s Torbay 
Iron Paints. 

(See Advertisement on another page.) 





WATER-MAINS. 


8 

OTTERILL’S PATENT STEEL TUBE- 

DRILLS, for connecting services to water-mains, 

under pressure, without turning off the water, They drill 

and tap themselves, and are left in the mains. Made of all 

sizes, from } to 2 inches and upwards, They costless than 
the ordinary plan. 

Apply to Cuarnies Forster Correriii, Cannock, Star- 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS. 





A First-Class PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP of the above, 12in. by 10in., 


TAKEN ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR 


ANNUAL PIC-NIC AT STUDLEY 
JUNE 


10, 1875. 
COPIES OF THE ABOVE SENT ON ROLLER, POST FREE, TO ‘ANY ADDRESS, PRICE 3s. 6d. EACH. 


ROYAL, RIPON, YORKSHIRE, 





WM. CHILD, PHOTOGRAPHER, WELLINGTON STREET, LEEDS. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL, 


THE Walsall Improvement Commis- 

sioners invite TENDERS for the supply of 12,000 
tons of Staveley, Yorkshire, or any other good GAS COAL, 
which may be delivered either at Walsall Railway Station, 
or by boat at Walsall Gas-Works; in the latter case it will 
also have to be unloaded and stacked in the coal-shed or 
such other place at the Gas-Works as may be directed. 
The Coal will have to be delivered at the rate of from 150 
to 400 tons per week, as the Commissioners may from time 
to time require. The weight, if delivered by rail, must be 
2352 lbs. to the ton, if by boat it must be 22 cwt. to the 
ton, boat gauge.. Payments monthly. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
any tender, and they reserve the right to divide the con- 
tract between several firms. 

Tenders, sealed and marked outside “‘ Tender for Gas 
Coal,” and stating the price for large Coal and also for 
Nuts, are to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
Saturday, the 17th of July. 

Samuet WiLKinson, Commissioners Clerk. 

Bridge Street, Walsall, June 22, 1875. 


KOINES'S PATENT FOR IMPROVE. 
MENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS. 
The Liquidator of the Coal Economizing Gas Company is 


| prepared to receive OFFERS for the PURCHASE of the 
| above-named PATENT. 


A copy of the specifications, together with the reports of 


| the Engineers, who have experimented and reported upon 


the Patent, can be seen upon application at the Liquidators 
Office. 

Tenders should be addressed to the Liquidator, C. R. 
TENNANT, Esq. (Messrs. Kemp, Ford, and Co.),8, Wat- 
prook, E.C., or to Messrs. WILKINS AND Biyrun, Solici- 
tors, 10, Sr. Swrrnin’s Lanz, E.C. 


Will shortly be ready, price 18s., bound in cloth, lettered, 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME 
(JANUARY to JUNE, 1875) 


JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 
WATER SUPPLY, AND SANITARY 
IMPROVEMENT. 


CLOTH CASES, GILT LETTERED, 
For binding Vol. XXV., may now be obtained, 
Price 2s. 6d. 





Lonpon : 
WILLIAM B. KING, 11, Botr Covar, Fixer Street, E.C. 


NORTH BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION of GAS MANAGERS. 


The FourreestH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Members of this Association will be 
held in the 

GUILDHALL CORPORATION BUILDINGS, 

HIGH STREET, DUNDEE, 
On FRIDAY, the 9th of July, at Ten o'clock a.m. 
G. R. HISLOP, Esq., PREsIDENT, 
Will occupy the Chair. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
BUSINESS MEETING. 

Reading of Minutes. 

Admission of New Members, &c. 

The following Proposal to alter Rule VII. of the 
Regulations will be submitted for approval :—* That 
the Cemmittee shall in future consist of President, 
Two Vice-Presidents, and Six Members, the three 
Members first on the List each year to retire at the 
close of the vear.” 

PRESIDENT’s INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

Auditor's Report. 

Election of Office-bearers. 





LIST OF PAPERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

“A New Dip-Pipe and Bye-Pass for Hydraulic 
Main.” By Mr. Joseru Giss, Gas- Works, Armagh. 

“ Appliances for Removing or Lessening the Dip- 
Pipe Seal in Hydraulic Mains.” By Mr. GeorGs 
Born, Gas- Works, Alloa. 

“An Alarm Pressure-Gauge.” By Mr. P. A. Brack, 
Joint-Stook Gas-Works, Falkirk. 

“ Malam’s Process of Gas-Making.” By Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER Smitu, Gas-Works, Aberdeen. 

“ The Relations which exist between the Durability 
and Bromine Tests, and the Illuminating Power of 
Gas, as expressed in Standard Candles.” By Mr, A. 
Macpuerson, Gas- Works, Kirkcaldy. 

“ A Word to Gas Managers, with special reference 
to the necessity for Improvement in the Use of Gas.” 
By Mr. B. M. M‘Crax, Gas-Works, Dandee, 

“The Construction of Concrete Tanks.” By Mr. 
A, Macruerson, Gas-Works, Kirkcaldy. 





LECTURE. 

At Three o’clock a Lecture will be delivered by 
Srevenson MacapaM, Pb.D., Lecturer on Chemistry, 
&c., Edinburgh, on “Chemistry, in its Relation to 
the Manufacture of Gas.” 





DINNER. 

At Half-past Four o'clock the Members and Friends 
will Dine together in the Royal Hotel, Dundee. 
Tickets for the Dinner, 5s. each, may be bad from 
the Secretary, early application for which is specially 
requested, 

Wa. M‘Kenzir, Hon, Sec. 

Gas- Works, Dunfermline, June 25, 1875, 
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{July 6, 1875. 





D. A. GRAHAM, 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
STALYBRIDGE, NEAR MANCHESTER, 


Erects Horizontal Condensers, Retort Settings, Pumps, | 


ae Exhauster Governors, Coal-Testing Apparatus, 
c., &e. 

Gas-Works surveyed, mapped, and reported on, and ex- 
tensions or alterations designed and the particulars speci- 
fied, and work estimated for and executed. 





_D. M. NELSON, 


48, GORDON STREET (late 135, BUCHANAN ST.), 
GLASGO 


’ 

Supplies every requisite in connexion with the distri- 
bu of Gas and Water. 

Estimates and prices on application. 

WOOD GRIDs for Purifiers and Scrubbers. 

Cast-Iron PIPES and VALVES. 

Street LAMP-PILLARS. 

Patent Pipe SCREWING-MACHINES, &c. 


- Mr, ALFRED LASS, 
60, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., 
Is prepared to open the Books, and, if necessary, keep the 
Accounts of Gas and Water Companies. 
Toexamine the Books and Accounts, and prepare Balance- 
Sheets for the information of Directors. 
To assist Secretaries in preparing Balance-Sheets, ac- 
cording to the “* Gas- Works Clauses Act, 1871;” or may be 
consulted with respect to Aacounts generally. 


WM, RICHARDS, 
INVENTOR OF THE DRY GAS-METER, 
Reviser or ‘‘ Huenxs on Gas-Works,” 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 

Advises on all matters of business connected with Gas 


Ligtting. Furnishes Working Drawings of Retort-Settings, 
Specification of Wo ks, complete or in detail. 


11, ST. MICHAEL’S ROAD, STOCK WELL, 
LONDON, 8.W. 





_ TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. —__ 
Me. W. H. BENNETT, having had 


considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, whereby their invention may be secured for 
Six Months; or LELTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years, 

Patents leted, or pr ded with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident in 
the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c , supplied gratuitously upon 
application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, 

KSTMINSTER. 








Just published, price 10s. 6d., 


EGISTRATION OF DISTRIBUTORY 


The forms for this purpose are to illustrate the Paper on 
Distribution of Gas, read at the Edinburgh Meeting of the 
British Association of Gas Managers. By the use of the 
qynopsis the whole of the out-doer plant may at once be 
seen, with all matters pertaining to the same. 

W. J. Wanner, Engineer. 

South Shields. 


5 AILEY’ s Patented Inventions are 


now in extensive use whereve' steam is known. 








Bailey's Patent Steam Gauges, Pyrometers, Water Gauge 
Cocks, Test Pumps, Fusible Plugs, Steam and Water Valves, 
Safety Valves, Junction Valves, Pumps, Teil-Tales, Re- 
corders, Lightning Conductors, Electric Telegraphs, Turret 
Clocks, Steam Joint Cement, Lifting Jacks, Boiler Feeders, 
Lime Catcher and Separator, Injectors and Ejectors, and 
every description of first-class Brass Work for Engines 
and Boilers. Gas-Works Managers who have not our 
book should send for it. 


16th edition, 1000 engravings, 4to., post free 2s. in stamps, 
weight 10 oz., cost of production £1000, 
BALEY's Illustrated Inventions, con- 
taining details and prices of goods in our five several 
departments :—(1) Brass Foundry, Steam Gauges, Indica- 
tors, Feeders, and y~ (2) Engineers Sundries, Small 
Tools, and Stores; (3) Machine Pump and Fire Engine: 
(4) Turret Clock, &c.; (5) Electric Telegraph, A B C 
Instruments, Bells, and Apparatus, 
J. Bariry and Co., Albion Works, Salford, Lancasnire, 


IN THE MATTER OF BRONNER’S PATENT 
URNERS. 


BU 

OTICE is Hereby Given that Julius 
Brinner, on the 20th of April, 1875, in a auit in 
Chancery, 1874, B 365, obtained an injunction perpetually 
restraining the Defendant, his Agents, Servants, and 
Workmen, from in any way advertising or offering for sale, 
or selling, or from in any manner pov She to be advertised, 
or offered for sale, or sold as ‘* Real Brinner,” or “* Brin- 
ner,” or ‘“‘Broehner” Burners, any Burner not manufactured 

by or for the Plaintiff, Julius Brénner, or by his Agents. 

Jackson, Fox, anp ELLen, 
55, Chancery Lane, London, 
Solicitors for the Plaintiff, 
Jutivs Broénner, Frankfort-on-Maine. 


C. & W. WALKER, 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, 
DONNINGTON, Near NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE-LIFT 
GASHOLDERS, 


CAST & WROUGHT IRON GASHOLDER-TANKS8, 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, & PURIFIERS. 


Lonpon: 8, Finspury Cincvs, E.C. 


| 


Now Ready, price 10s. 6d., 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES ACCOUNTS 
FOR 1874, 

(In continuation of the five previous Years, 1869—1873,) 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY JOHN FIELD, 


Curer ACCOUNTANT TO THE ImpERIaL Gas CoMPANY. 
Can be had of the AUTHOR, at 26, ARUNDEL SQUARE, ISLINGTON, per post, 
OF 
WM. B. KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDOW, E.C., 


AND OF 


EDEN FISHER, STATIONER, 50, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











MESSRS. JOHN BETHELL & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1836,) 


CONTRACTORS for GAS TAR, 
MAKERS OF ANTHRACENE, CREOSOTE, &c., 


CLAYTON CHEMICAL WORKS, MANCHESTER; 
SWAN VILLAGE, WEST BROMWICH. 


Head Offices: 38, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, 


PHENIX FIRE-BRICK WHARF, 
64, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E. 


GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS-WORKS, 
AND FOR THE 


SUPPLY OF RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, CAST-IRON MAINS, 
AND ALL MATERIALS FOR GAS MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, 


(Successors to LYNCH WHITE,) 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 
CAST-IRON RETORTS, SOCKET-PIPES for GAS or WATER PURPOSES, FLANGE- 
PIPES for STEAM, RAIN-WATER PIPES and GUTTERS, HOT-WATER PIPES 
and BOILERS, and all requisite Connexions for same; also LAMP-COLUMNS, LAMPS, 
WROUGHT FRAMES, WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, &c., &c. 
All kinds of Gas- Works Apparatus and General Castings made to Pattern or Drawing. 


ADDRESS— 


OLD BARGE WHARF, UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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THE HORSELEY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
LONDON OFFICE: 

6, WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, 
GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, &c., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GASHOLDERS, WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS, CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, MAINS, RETORT-LIDS, PLAIN AND DISHED, 
LAMP-POSTS, PIPES, 

AND ALL REQUISITES FOR EITHER 


GAS OR WATER WORKS; 
MAKERS OF ROOFS, BRIDGES, X&c. 
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F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
BROAD STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
EsTABLIsSHED 1807, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gas-Fittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH, an 
2, KING EDWARD STREET, 


—s 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
Meter Works in London—2, CROSS STREET, WILDERNESS ROW, E.C. 











STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS METERS, GAS LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, &c., 
And every description of Gas-Fittings and Gas Apparatus, 


BOX’S 
PATENT ANTI-DIP VALVE 


Affords a clear gas way through the dip-pipe while the retort is in 
action, and produces a perfect seal at pleasure, or whenever the retort 
is open, offering great security against the drawing of air, and obviat- 
ing the necessity for using any liquid in the now so-called hydraulic 
main. It is easy of application to existing apparatus, and is com- 
paratively inexpensive. Is not likely to get out of order, as the tar, 
which will adhere to the botton of the dip-pipe and the flange of the 
cone, both of which are faced, will act as a lubricant, and prevent 
undue wear andtear. The whole, as will be seen on inspecting the 
accompanying illustration, is exceedingly simple, and every part 
accessible. To adapt it to the present dips, all that is necessary 1s to 
face the bottom edge of the dip-pipe, and suspend a cone by a rod, 
which passes through the bonnet, the raising and lowering of the cone 
being performed through the intervention of a weighted eccentric. 

The Patentee is prepared to supply Patented Apparatus upon the 
most moderate terms, and will be happy to reply to any inquiries that 
may by adddressed as under— 


Ww. Box, 
GAS-WORKS,CRAYFORD,KENT 


KORTING BROTHERS, 


SOLE LICENSEES FOR 
W. CLELAND'S PATENT STEAM-JET GAS-EXHAUSTER. 


r T ’ nr Wr re] ’ 1 
E. KORTING’S PATENT STEAM-JET GAS-EXHAUSTER. 
_ Small Cost—Compactness—Perfectly Self-Acting—Self-Regulating—Self-Cleansing—Smallest 
Boiler Pressure Sufficient—No Steam-Engine—No Gearing—No Attention—No Extra Room Required— 
No Tear and Wear—No Noise—No Oscillation in Vacuum, or Back Pressure. 


UPWARDS of 150 in USE in CONTINENTAL GAS-WORKS. 


IN ENGLAND SUPPLIED TO-— 

Liverpool United Gaslight Co., Linacre, 
Corporation Gas-Works, Bolton. 

Cornholme District Gas- Works, near Todmorden. 














Chartered Gas Co., London. 

London Gaslight Co., London. 

South Metropolitan Gas Co., London. 

Phoenix Gaslight and Coke Co., London. 
These Gas-Exhausters are kept in stock in 16 different sizes, delivering from 


500 cubic feet to 60,000 cubic feet of Gas per Hour. 
E. KORTING’S PATENT STEAM-JET REVIVIFYING BLOWERS 


For the Purifying Material are kept in Stock in three different Sizes. Upwards of 100 in use, 
. IN ENGLAND SUPPLIED TO— . 
Pheenix Gas Co., South Metropolitan Gas Co., Chartered Gas Co., London Gaslight Co., Independent 
Gas Co., in London. 
Gas- Works, Brentford, Middlesex. 








We beg to inform Gas Engineers that we are Licensees for 


W. CLELAND’S PATENT STEAM GAS-SCRUBBER, 


Combining small cost and thorough efficiency with absence of any mechanical means and necessity of 
renewing the scrubbing material. 


For particulars apply to KORTING BROTHERS, 
STEAM-JET ENGINEERS, 7, LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER. 
GEBR. KORTING, HANNOVER, GERMANY. 

SCHUTTE anp GOEHRING, 222, WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. 


KORTING BROTHERS, 
STEAM-JET GAS-EXHAUSTERS AND REVIVIFYING BLOWERS FOR OXIDE. 
LONDON AGENT AND AGENT FOR SOUTH OF ENGLAND: 


GERALD J. TUPP, 8, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., 


To whom all inquiries for these districts should be addressed. 








THOMAS CARR & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, RETORTS, 
&e. 


SCOTSWOOD FIRE-BRIGK WORKS, 
SCOTS WOOD-ON-TYNE. 


THOMAS LAMBERT & SONS 


MANUFACTURE EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS AND WATER FITTINGS; 
ALSO, 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS. 
SHORT STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 
THE HURST 


FIRE CLAY and BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 








Proprietors of 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT and CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
Manufacturers for Home and Export. 
GAS-RETORTS, GLASS-HOUSE FURNACE, 
BLAST-FURNACE, & TANK BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES 
And Every Description of Best Fire-Bricks. 


“SELLARS’ CEMENT” 


PREVENTS WASTE OF GAS FROM RETORTS; 
SAVES CLAY RETORTS FROM DESTRUCTION BY 





FIRE; 
GREATLY ECONOMIZES THE USE OF FIRE- 
BRICKS; 
And PREVENTS ALL POSSIBLE LOSS of GAS FROM 
LEAKAGE, 


J.C. SELLARS, 
THE GAS CEMENT WORKS, 


_EREES EAD. 
B, CARPENTER, 


THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF 
Woon SIEVES 
GAS PURIFIERS & SCRUBBERS. 


WORKS: 
22, HERMES STREET, PENTONVILLE ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 


THE PATENT 


CATOPTRIC LAMP 


Is now in use in 
Moorgate Street, 
Cheapside, 
and Trafalgar Square, 
and has been in 
successful operation 
upon Waterloo Bridge 
since Oct.7, 1871. 


T.A.SKELTON, 87, Eseex 8t., 
Strand, Lonponr, 
INVENTOR AND Parenter. 















IMPROVED 
GAS-VALVES, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED 
PRICES. 
Inch. s d 
22. 240 
= 3. 270 
i hE 4 . 360 
7 5 45 0 
6 54 @ 
. . oe. 
8 . 8090 
9 . 9090 
10 .100 90 
12 .135 0 
14 .180 90 





TANGYE BROS. & HOLMAN, 
LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, 
LONDON. 
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TORBAY AND DART PAINT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Works: 
DARTMOUTH AND BRIXHAM, DEVON. 


OFFICES : 
23, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


Seek 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
or 


WOLSTON’S CELEBRATED 


TORBAY IRON PAINTS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851.) 





These Paints have been for many 
zooms extensively used in Her 

ajesty’s a ey kyards, Wool- 
wich Arsenal, the Shorncliffe and 
Curragh Camps, War Departments, 
and Colonies, and are largely sup- 
plied to Railway, Harbour, and 
GAS COMPANIES, Shipowners, 
Engineering Establishments, Rail- 





TRADE MARK 
way Carriage and Waggon Works, and the Paint 
Trade generally. They are the Best PROTECTORs of 
IRONWORK, even arresting corrosion after it has set 
in; and their base being oxide of iron, they are free 
from those properties which make lead paints so 


destructive to ironwork, They do not scale or 
blister, are not affected by great heat, and are the 
only Paints which will resist the effects of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. Their punxanitiry and covering 
properties have borne the test of A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY’S PRACTICAL TRIAL. 

The undermentioned colours—ground in best lin- 
seed oil, and requiring only before use to be thinned 
down in the ordinary way—are kept in stock :— 


Torbay Brown. Torbay Red. 
Dart Green. Blate. 
Dart Yellow. Buff. 


Brixham Black. 
Light Blue. 
Dart Brown. 
Imperial Stone. 
Bronze Green. 


Torbay Chocolate. 
Cream Colour. 
Dart Umber. 
Light Stone. 
— Colour. 


Navy Green. Lead. 

Carriage Red. Dark Stone, 

Light Lead. Crystal Palace Blue. 
Light Green. Iron Grey. 


All other Colours made to order, 
PRICES and TESTIMONIALS on APPLICATION. 
(See Notice on another page.) 


ADDISON POTTER, 


WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE 
FIRE CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASS-HOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRIC%, 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT and CRUCIBu£ CLAYS, 


Successors to 
F. Baxer anp Co., tate Brixetay HIvt, Starrorpsnrer. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


WILLIAM MACLEOD & Co., 
18 & 20, ALSTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


CAST-IRON GAS AND WATER 
PIPES. 


Cie 


ee) 


~~. 














DELIVERY F.0.8. ON CLYDE. 
Priees on application. 





B. DONKIN & CO.’S 
IMPROVED GAS-VALVES 


WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS, 
List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 48-inch, to be had 
on application. 
These Valves are all proved on both sides to 30 Ibe. on the square ich 
before leaving the works, and are always kept in stock. 


VALVES MADE WITH OUTSIDE RACKS TO ORDER. 
Atso, SCREW WATER-VALVES WITH GUN-METAL FACES. 
ALSO SOLE MAKERS 


° 
J. BEALE’S NEW PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS. 


B. DONKIN & CoO., 
GENERAL ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS, 
MAKERS OF STEAM-ENGINES, 


BLUE ANCHOR ROAD, BERMONDSEY, 
LONDON, S.E. 


LIME SUPERSEDED 


IN THE 


PURIFICATION OF ¥LLUMINATING GAS 
SPENCE’S PATENT DRY COPPERAS. 


The only purifying material which removes. by one process, without injury to the 
purifiers, all Ammonia and Sulphuretted Hydrogen. It has been in use for upwards of 
five years at some of the largest Gas-Works in the Kingdom. 


TESTIMONIALS SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
SPENCE BRQTHERS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
VICTORIA CHEMICAL WORKS, BRADFORD, MANCHESTER ; 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SPENCE’S PATENT DRY COPPERAS, 
SPENCE’S PATENT GAS DEODORIZER, AND MUDIE’S DISINFECTANT; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, VITRIOL, COPPERAS, &c.; 


PURCHASERS OF SPENT OXIDE AND AMMONIACAL LIQUCR, AND 
CONTRACTORS FOR THE PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS. 


MANN & OWENS’ PATENT GAS-VALVE. 


TRAOS 

















at 








i 
Wes 


VIEW SHOWING PINION AND RACK. 


The advantages of this Patent Valve over all others yet introduced are, that it 
is always as tight as the best wedge or spring valve, without the possibility of setting 


SECTIONAL PLAN. 


SECTIONAL ELEVATION, 


fast or becoming suddenly leaky. The surfaces not being in contact during the opera- 
tion of opening or closing, leakage through wear and tear is avoided. 

The Gas Engineer will not fail to see the importance of such a valve in connexion 
with his purifying apparatus, particularly in the case of large sizes. 

The slide being operated either by a screw and nut, or by a pinion and rack, a 
cam bearing upon a plane, cast on the back of the Valve, forces it against the face, and 
renders the escape of gas an impossibility. By a slight turn of the pinion or screw, 
the slide is released, and brought away from the face, by which means friction is avoided, 
and the only force required to open the Valve is that due to its own weight. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


S. OWENS AND CO., 
HYDRAULIC AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


WHITEFRIARS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PRICES, SIZES, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





esiiae an. 


saa. 
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J.% J. BRADDOCK, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
GLOBE METER-WORKS, OLDHAM, 


WET & DRY CONSUMERS GAS-METERS 
OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE; 


ROUND STATION-METERS, 
ON CAST-IRON STANDS. 
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&: SQUARE STATION-METERS, 
WITH PLANED JOINTS. 
GOVERNORS, GAUGES, INDICATORS, MAIN COCKS, &c. 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS. 


Home and Foreign Orders promptly attended to. 
All Sizes of CONSUMERS METERS, STATION-METERS, and GOVERNORS generally in Stock. 
Orders almost invariably despatched on the day of receipt. 
TERMS, &c., ON APPLICATION. 


GEORCE ANDERSON, 


GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 


4, CANNON ROW, PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Mr. ANDERSON advises Companies on all matters connected with the 
manufacture of Gas and the construction of Works. 

PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER of the following Inventions:— 
RETORT SETTINGS, heated by tar without the production of smoke, 
STEAM-ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, separately or combined. 
FOUR-WAY VALVES, one of which is equal to three ordinary Valves, 
STATION GOVERNORS-—the Gasholder cannot tilt and cause accident. 


BREEZE AND TAR FUEL MACHINE. 


A Pamphlet containing Eighteen Illustrations of the foregoing, with letterpress of the construction of 
Works, post free, 2s. 6d. 
.B.—The second edition of this Work, now ready, contains Illustrations of the Machine for converting | 
Breeze and Tar into Fuel for heating the Retorts. 
“The Author is well qualified to speak authoritatively upon the important subjects to which his 
pamphlet refers.” —Artizas 











ATHELS’S Patent District Dry Gas- 
GOVERNOR is the only perfect self-acting conte. 


| vance for Reguiating the Pressures in the higher levels 


a district. 


For prices, &c., api to Ge Seep, Messrs. 
Guest ann Cuarmns, AS. 


ATHELS & TERRACE’S Patent Four- 
WAY DISC GAS-VALVE is the simplest and best 
Valve for Purifiers, and as a By-pass for other apparatus 
in Gas-Works. It is always gas-tight, and has no aprings, 
ground faces, or other delicate parts. By its use the flow 





| ofthe gas cannot be accidentally sto a ,and it never sticks. 


For prices, &c., apply to the Manugcturers, Messrs. 
— anp Cures, Foundry and Brass Works, Roruxzr- 


BrRILEY, ‘IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER -LE-STREET, 


Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas- Works and Water-Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-Iron Pipes and Con- 
oexions of all sizes ant in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwa~* 
Agent in London, Mr. J. Manwartwe, 101 Cannon 
Street, EC. 


HOPKINS, GILKES, & co., 


urpELEeseneues. 

SUPPLY GAS & WATER PIPES of EVERY SIZE. 
Plain, Turned and Bored, and Coated. 
CAST-IRON RETORTS,. 

Castings for Gas-Works of every description. 

EXHAUSTERS, 
Lonnon Orrice: 25, Lasaanen Pountwry Laws. 





JAMES OAKES & CO, 
ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 





, WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Keep in London and at their works large stocks of PIPES 


| and CONNEXIONS (14 to $6 inches in diameter); also 


make and supply Retorts, Tanks, Columns, Girders, Special 
Castings required by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 

Cuaries Horstey, Agent. 





CAFFALL, THOMAS, & CO., 
LIMITED, 
Are prepared to supply and erect their 
PATENT MOVEABLE SEALS 
FOR DIP-PIPES, 


Or to grant Licences for the Manufacture and Use of the 
same. 


Particulars may be obtained on application at the Offices, 


mn FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


C. & W. WALKER’S 
WOOD PURIFIER SIEVES, 


Which have now been used for twelve years, and their 
advantages and durability fully established. They are made 


! entirely by steam machinery in very large quantities at 


the most moderate cost, 





MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, 
DONNINGTON, Near NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE, 
8, eosin ial Gaows, LONDON. 


‘THOMAS READ & CO0., 





BRAZILIAN IRON-WORKS, 


MALTON, YORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS and WATER PIPES, 


Bends, Tees, and 


Irregulars, 
AND 


GENERAL FOUNDERS. 


ESTIMATES and PRICES ow APPLICATION. 








J. HACKETT AND 





OFFICES: 


GAS COALS OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


CO., 


COALOWNERS AND COLLIERY AGENTS, 


18, BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM; Ill, WARWICK ST., LEAMINGTON. 
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ROBERT MARSHALL, |TURNBULL, ROTBERG, & CO., 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
173, 8ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


RUSSEL’S BOGHEAD. 
MUIRKEIRE, No. 1, CANNEL 


Yields 12,160 cubic feet of 32°5-candle gs per ton, and 
10 cwts. of excellent coke, containing only 5 per cent. of ash. 


MUIREIRE, No. 2, CANNEL 


Yields 10,700 cubic feet of $2°77-candle gas per ton, and 
94 cwts. of coke, coutaining 11 per cent. of ash. 


OLD WEMYSS CANNEL 


Yields 18,320 cubic feet of 32°5-candle gas per ton, 
Prices and full Analyses on application. 


GAS COAL 


Of every description delivered f.o.b. United Kingdom, or 
cost freight and insurance Abroad, upon lowest terms, 


Contracts undertaken for the Shipment, Insurance, and 
Delivery Abroad of Plant and Materials for Gas and,Water 
Works, &c. 


THOMAS BROCKELBANK & CO., 
Coal Exporters and Ship and Insurance Brokers, 
115, LEADENHALL S8T., LONDON, 


THE EARL OF HUME’S 
LESMAHAGOW 
MAIN SEAM CANNEL COAL. 


CRAIGNETHAN GAS COAL CO,, 
LESMAHAGOW, N.B. 
Analysis and Price on Application. 


WYLAM WOOD COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
WYLAM-.ON-TYNE., 




















WYLAM WOOD CANNEL COAL WORKED FROM | 


ABOVE COLLIERY. 
Analysis—10,280 cubic feet of 
an Illuminating Power of 26°2 Sperm Candles, and yields 
13} cwt of Coke per ton of Coal. 


RTS OF SHIPMENT: 


For prices and further particulars, apply to | 
UTRICK ALEXANDER RITSON, } 

6, QuEEN STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 





LEE and JERDEIN, | 

COAL OWNERS & MERCHANTS. | 

Chief Office: | 

9, LANCASTER PLAGE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
SOLE VENDORS FOR 


LONDON & THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
WIGAN COAL AND CANNEL, 


From the Mines of the 


INCE HALL COAL & CANNEL 
COMPANY, Limited, 


Messrs. W. H. BRANCKER & Co. | 





8 per ton of Coal, having 


| 
Po 
TYNE DOCK AND NORTH DOCK, SUNDERLAND.!| & 


LEITH, 


SHIPPERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


GAS AND STEAM COALS. 
Lonpon AGENT: 
Mr. G, A. BARTLEET, 
8, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET. 





THE 
HUCKNALL COLLIERY COMPANY 


Can offer a CANNEL COAL eyes a large quantity 
of Gas of superior quality. 
Prices and information on Bre to the HuckwatL 
Coturery Company, Huekn Torkard Collieries, near 
NorrineHAaM. 





ATKINSON, CARR, & CO., 
REWCASTLE CHARE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
FITTERS FOR 
LANCHESTER COLLIERY 
AND 
LANCHESTER FIRE-BRICKS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
&e,, &e. 


Cos 





GAS COAL. 
OPE & PEARSON, LIMITED, have 
now the autherity of several of the most eminent 
Gas Engineers of London in stating that their Coal 
yields in practical working over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
with an illuminating power of 16 candles; or by the 
standard burners now used by the London Gas Companies, 
an illuminating power equal to 174 candles. 

One ton yields * ewt. of good eoke. This Coal can 
ce shipped from Hull, Goole, Liverpool, Morecambe, 
and Barrow. 

For further particulars, apply to Pore anp Pxazrson, 
LrurreD, West Riding and Silkstone Collieriee, near Lexps. 


SCOTCH CANNEL COALS. 


The Subscriber is prepared to contract for the supply of 
} atl the principal Scorca CanneL Coats. Prices and 
| Analyses of the various Coals will be torwarded on appli- 
cation. 


| 
| JAMES M‘KELVIE, 
| CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Established 1840. 


E> Scotch Churls 


-;/ COAL \@ 




















F.0.B. 





Cubic Feet. 


oe | ower. Coke (sup. qual.). 
10,000 iles. ae 12 ewt. 


20 cand 


.GAS-LAMPS, 





CANNEL COAL. 
COPPA COLLIERY, MOLD, 


Beg leave to call tae atten‘ion of Gas Companies to the 
superior quality of their 
CANNEL FOR GAS-MAKING PURPOSES. 


This Cannel produces in actual working, im iron retorts, 
9200 cubic feet of 32-eandle gas, and upwards of 11 ewt. 
of ceke, and in clay retorts will produce 11,500 cubic feet 
of 25°9-candle gas. 

Ports of shipment—Birkenhead or Connah’s Quay. 

Waggons a for delivery by railway to any part of 
England or Wales. 

For particulars, prices, and rates of freight, apply to 
The Coppa Colliery, Mold, Fimrsxire. 


ALEXANDER & HILL, 


BARNSLEY, 


SUPPLY THE BEST 


REAL OLD SILKSTONE 


GAS COAL & GAS NUTS. 


CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO. 


E. GODDARD, 
GAS-WORKS, IPSWICH, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


EDGE’S PATENT 


FOR REMOVING THE 


CARBONACEOUS INCRUSTATION FROM GAS-RETORTS. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
CLASS X 


PRIZE MEDAL 
For excellence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 
“ HONOURABLE MENTION” for 
good quality of Fire-Bricks. 


Witan STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


LAMP-PILLARS, 


FOUNTAINS. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogye contains a choiee and 
extensive selection of designs for these, and is forwarded 
to any part of the world on receipt of 12s. 6d., which is 
allowed on first £10 order, 


W. T. ALLEN & CO., 
GAS & WATER ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 




















G. J. EVESON, 


GAS COAL MERCHANT, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Delivery per Rail to any Part. 





MEssRs. NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS AND COLLIERIES, 
NEAR SHEFFIELD, 


STRONGLY RECOMMEND A TRIAL OF THEIR 


CELEBRATED SILKSTONE GAS NUTS. 


Analysis by F. J. EVANS, Esq., Chartered Gas Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster:— 


(COPY.) 
Cubic Feet of Gas Illuminating Power Coke per Ton of Ash in Coke, Sulphur in Coal, 
per Ton of Coal. in Candles. Coal used. per Cent. per Cent. 
Silkstone Nuts . . 10°800 15°85 12°66 cwt..... 6°0 ee 0°69 


Norr.—The illuminating power of the gas was tested by the standard burner now used in London by the Gas Referees, under 


the City of London Gas Act, 1868. 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, March, 


1870. 


(Signed) F. J. EVANS. 


These Nuts are extensively used by various Gas Companies throughout the Kingdom, who bear strong testimony to their 


value. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PRICES, &c., TO BE SENT DIRECT TO THE COLLIERY; AS ABOVE. 
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THE WIGAN COAL & IRON COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, 


(Hxap Orrices: WIGAN, LANCASHIRE; Disrricr Orrice: 18, BENNETT’S HILL, NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM), 


WILLIAM M*GOWAN, AGENT, 


SUPPLY THE BEST 


WICAN ARLEY MINE SCREENED CAS COAL & NUTS, 
THE BEST HAND-PICKED ROUND CANNEL, 
ALSO SMALL OR CAS CANNEL, ETC. 


The Wigan Coal and Iron Company, Limited, incorporated 1865, are the exclusive owners of 
the well-known HAIGH HALL AND KIRKLESS HALL COLLIERIES. 


ALBERT GAS COAL. 


THE DERBYSHIRE 


SILKSTONE COAL COMPANY, 


E.IMITreEeD, 


CAN OFFER A 


GAS COAL 


Of superior quality, delivered at any station in England and Wales. 
Purified gas per ton of coal in cubic feet (average) ° : ° - 10,775 
Weight of coke in Ibs. per ton of coal . . . . dale ts 1,465 


ANALYSIS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 
Mr. EDMUND TAYLOR, Secretary, 
ALBERT COLLIERY, NEWBOLD, NEAR CHESTERFIELD. 


THE LOCHORE AND CAPLEDRAE CANNEL COAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Works: LOCHORE by LOCHGELLY, FIFESHIRE. Office: 19, MAITLAND STREET, EDINBURGH. 

















This Company request attention to the very superior quality of their Cannel Coals. 
1. The following are the practical results given by Dr. Wallace, of Glasgow, of analyses of their 


Lochore and Capledrae Cannels :— Sample worked at Sample worked at 
Capledrae. vochore. 
Gas per ton of coal, at 60° Fahr. and 30 inches barometric pressure. ° 13,095 cubic feet. oe 11,760 cubic feet. 
Illuminating power, in standard sperm candles, by union jet consuming 5 cubic 
feet per hour, at *5-inch pressure . ; ; . j ‘ ° 32°91 oe 34°83 
Value of 1 cubic foot of gas in grains of sperm ° . , ° : 780 o 836 
Equivalent of a ton of coal in pounds of sperm candles. . : ° 1,459 .- 1,404 
Durability of 1 cubic foot by 5-inch flame ° ° . ° , . 69 minutes. ‘se 71 minutes. 
Gravity of the gas (air = 1000) . . ‘ ° 596 .* 594 


_Remarks.—This (the sample from Capledwae) is a Cannel Coal of first-class quality, giving 13,000 feet of 33-candle gas. It 
contains only a minute proportion of sulphur, and the ash is almost quite white. The coke is of rather inferior quality. 
Remarks on Sample from Lochore.—This is a Cannel Coal of first-class quality, giving a large yield of very rich gas and a coke 
of medium quality. 
‘ - The following are the practical results of analyses by Dr. Wallace of the Company’s Waverley 
annels :-— 


Capledrae Waverley. Lochore Waverley. 

Gas per ton of coal, at 60° Fahr. and 30 inches barometer . . P i 9,120 cubic feet. en 11,145 cubic feet. 
Illuminating power, in standard candles, by union jet consuming 5 cubic feet 

per hour, at *5-inch pressure ° . , ‘ ° . ; 36 *62 o- 33 09 
Value of 1 cubic foot of gas in grains of sperm ° : ° ; : 878 oe 794 
Equivalent of a ton of coal in pounds of sperm candles ‘ = J 4 1,145 — 1,264 
Durability of 1 cubic foot of gas by 5-inch flame “ ‘ ; ‘ 80 minutes. wis 67 minutes. 
Gravity of the gas (air = 1000) . , . 677 o. 597 


Remarks on the Sample of Capledrae Waverley.—This Coal gives fully 9000 feet ef gas of 364 candles, aud is admirably adapted 
for bringing up the quality of gas made from coramon coal or inferior qualities of cannel. The tests were made at a rather high 
temperature, this being one of the coals that stand a very high heat without serious diminution of the illuminating power of the gas 
The coke contains 60 per cent. of ash, and is therefore almost valueless, but the proportion of sulphur is very moderate. 

Remarks on the Lochore Waverley.— This is a first-class Cannel Coal, giving 11,000 cubic feet of 33-candle gas. The quantity 
of sulphur is very minute, and the ash is nearly white, The coke is of inferior quality, but not wholly valueless. ; 


Applications for full Copies of Analyses and Prices may be made to the Company, at 


19, MAITLAND STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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UNVARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER. 


(SANDERS AND DONOVAN’S PATENT.) 











“Unquestionably the best Water Gas-Meter now 
in use.”’—Tuos. G. Bartow, C.E. 





Over 90,000 in action. 


MANUFACTURERS 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 
KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; 


Branch Manufactories at DUBLIN and OLDHAM. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 
FIRE-CLAY AND mews WORKS, rig ey 
































CAS-RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, & FIRE-BRICKS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 4 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF GAS-RETORTS IN STOCK. [| 


STOCK FOR EXPORT READY AT THE WORKS, AND AT ELLESMERE PORT. 


LAIDLAW AND SON, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW, 


SOLE MAKERS OF b= 
PATENT mace 
< | 
— 


> RECESSED CONE CENTRE-VALVES, hn 


“We Say Constructed on the principle of the ordinary Plug-Cock. * — Miser 
: THROUGH-WAY & FOUR-WAY COCKS | 


J % Of all descriptions. 
PAT.NT RECESSED CONE CENTRE-VALVE, PATEAT RECESSED CONE CENTRE- VALVE. 
Sectional Plan, Sectional Elevation, 


LONDON OFFICE: 106, CANNON STREET. 
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D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR 
Invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to any 
in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without being 
duly registered, . 
MANUFACTURERS OF ; ¥, 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDAXTS; é 


DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC. ; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES ‘much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 

CAST & WROUGHT IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER, TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D HULETT'’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—65s. net. 

Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 

Sole Manufacturers of Charch and Mann’s Photometer. 

Large Pattern-Books, with every description of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 
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London: Printed by Winuas Bovontow Ki Kino (att the oi affice of Clayton and Co., 17, Bonverie Street, Fleet Street); and published by him at Nc. li, Buit Court, Fleet Street, 
in the City of London. —Tuesday, July 6, 1875. 











